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LIST OF OFFICERS 
OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND CRANBERRY SALES CO. 
FOR THE YEAR 1913. 


A 


President. 
G. R. BRIGGS, Bournedale 


First Vice-President. 
J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham 


Second Vice-President. 
SETH C. C. FINNEY, East Carver 


Secretary, Treasurer, and Clerk. 
FRANK N. CHURCHILL, Middleboro 


Directors. 


E. E. ALLEN, Boston 

GEO. B. ALLEN, No. Rochester 
S. D. ATwoop, So. Carver 

L. B. R. BARKER, Bournedale 
G. R. Briccs, Bournedale 

GEO. H. CHANDLER, Marshfield 
F. N. CHURCHILL, Bridgewater 
J. W. CHURCHILL, Plymouth 
JOHN H. CLARK, Yarmouthport 
R. A. EVERSON, So. Hanson 
SETH C. C. FINNEY, East Carver 
H. S. GRIFFITH, So. Carver 

T. T. HALLETT, Yarmouthport 
I. C. HAMMOND, Onset 

J. T. HENNESSY, Wareham 

Z. H. JENKINS, West Barnstable 


L. H. KeErTu, Kingston 

J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham 

W. F. MAKEPEACE, W. Barnstable 
F. F. MARSH, Wareham 

S. N. Mayo, Brookline 

C. W. Maxim, No. Rochester 

W. E. Myrick, Spencer 

W. E. R. NYE, Sagamore 

C. R. Rocers, Plymouth 


‘E. L. SAMPSON, Plymouth 


B. C. SHAw, Middleboro 

EK. E. SHAW, Middleboro 
FRANKLIN E. SMITH, Boston 
J. E. TWEEDY, No. Attleboro 
M. L. URANN, Boston 

T. T. VAUGHAN, Carver 


COLBURN C. Woop, Plymouth 
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Executive Committee. 


G. R. Briaes, Bournedale Z. H. JENKINS, West Barnstable 
F. N. CHURCHILL, Middleboro J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham 

J. H. Clark, Yarmouthport S. N. Mayo, Brookline 

SETH C. C. FINNEY, East Carver C. R. RoGERS, Plymouth 

I. C. HAMMOND, Onset COLBURN C. Woop, Plymouth 


Printing Committee. 


G. R. Briccs, Bournedale C. R. ROGERS, Plymouth 
F. N. CHURCHILL, Middleboro 


| | Press Committee. 
F. F. MARSH, Wareham F. N. CHURCHILL, Middleboro 


Auditing Committee. 
H. S. GRIFFITH, South Carver T. T. VAUGHAN, Carver 


Representative to American Cranberry Exchange. | 


G. R. Brices, Bournedale SETH C. C. FINNEY, East Carver 
Z. H. JENKINS, West Barnstable . I. C. HAMMOND, Onset 
J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham M. L. URANN, Boston 


Report of Annual Meeting. 


The Stockholders of the New England Cranberry Sales 
Company met in Cushing’s Hall, Middleboro, Mass., April 
3d, 1913, President G. R. Briggs, presiding. 

The report of last meeting was read and approved. 


Address of the President. 


We have met today to hear the reports of the Officers 
and Agents of our Company; to review the methods of con- 
ducting our business during the season which is nearly closed; 
to analyze results, so far as we may be able, and by discus- 
sing together those things in which we see need for improve- 
ment, as well as those in which we feel we have succeeded, 
to make plans for the future. 

When the several co-operative companies were organized, 
six years ago, we felt confident that our plan would benefit 
the members of those companies In many ways, and all cran- 
berry growers by averting troubles which it appeared must 
soon follow the attempt to market rapidly increasing crops 
without more systematic methods of distribution than were 
possible where a large number of shippers (many with little 
experience) were following each his own plan. Yet, our 
company was an experiment, sure to meet many unforseen 
difficulties. That it has grown from year to year without 
radical changes in its plan of work is evidence that the gen- 
eral plan is right and should not be changed materially; 
although we must expect to find cause for modifications 
which may be desirable to meet changed conditions, or to 
improve the quality of our output. 
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It is natural that those of us who were growing cran- 
berries in the old days, when the crop was much smaller, and 
when we could consult our own convenience about shipping, 
without serious risk, should chafe sometimes at the restraint 
which we are often called upon to exercise. Perhaps it is 
also natural that we sometimes are inclined to question 
whether those unwelcome, and, to us, apparently damaging 
breaks in the shipping season, may not be the result of our 
new method of marketing. But a little consideration will 
convince us, I think, that changing market conditions and 
increasing crops have brought with them the necessity of 
more carefully planned shipments; also that the restrictions 
which we are inclined to resent, really save us from the 
greater difficulties which would surely have resulted from a 
continuation of the old-time hap-hazard methods of shipping 
our crops. 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory feature connected with 
our method of transacting business, and the one most frequ- 
_ ently used as an argument against it by those who wish to 
sow seeds of discontent among our members, is the length of 
time which often elapses between the date of shipment of a 
lot of cranberries and that on which the final payment for 
that lot is made. 

By the very nature of the averaging system it must re- 
quire considerab!e time to ascertain average prices for any 
period. We must remember that this system is, primarily, 
one for mutual insurance and any inconvenience due to the 
necessary delays in final payments should be considered a 
part of the cost of this insurance. . 

If we cannot receive full payments as promptly as we 
wish we certainly get generous and prompt advances for all 
lots of standard quality and these partial payments have been 
ample to cover the cost of harvesting, packing, and shipping 
our crops. | | | 

But in working out our systems and with the necessity 
of keeping the expenses of the office work within reasonable 
limits, there have been delays which were not inherent to 
the system of averaging. Experience has brought improve- 
ments in system and trained office forces which, aided by the 
increased income from a larger membership, has enabled us 


to lessen the preventable delays, especially in the New York 
office. 

At this point I wish to call your attention to the neces- 
sity of making changes at the Middleboro office which, while 
involving a larger annual expense, are certainly due to an 
appreciation of the faithful, efficient services of our Treas- 
urer and his assistants and to a proper regard for his health 
and our own interests. Incidentally, these changes should 
. eliminate those unnecessary delays in making final payments 
which can be charged to the Middleboro office. 

Few of us realize the strain under which our treasurer 
works during the busy shipping season; fewer still, I believe, 
could have borne it six years without breaking down. For 
nearly four months in each year, from early morning until 
late at night, we demand his whole time and his close atten- 
tion to innumerable details. He has been obliged to store his 
memory with the facts that have made him a reliable bureau 
of information for our many growers as well as for our in- 
spectors and selling agents, all of whom grow more and 
more dependent upon him for information and guidance and, 
with frequent telephone calls, (often resulting in prolonged 
consultations) break up his time so completely that he can 
have little of that uninterrupted time which is so essential 
for efficient, profitable and satisfactory work. Work, even 
hard work, may be a satisfaction and joy; it is good for us 
when wecan do it well; but to do efficient work in brief 
snatches of time caught between frequent distracting calls 
upon one’s attention and the demands of many petty duties, 
is very exhausting and a severe strain on the nervous system. 

It is absolutely necessary, for our own interests as well 
as in justice to our Treasurer, that we give him more assist- 
ance; that we relieve him of all details possible; that his 
assistant shall have enough competent clerks to enable him 
to give a large part of his time to work which has devolved 
upon the Treasurer and so to be posted on many of the mat- 
ters which are the subject of telephone inquiries. 

_ Our business is large enough, and the timely and appro- 
priate disposition of shipments is important enough, to 
demand the Treasurer’s undivided attention. He has accom- 
plished remarkable results under great difficulties; but he 
cannot give the general supervision and planning of our busi- 
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ness his best attention when harassed with countless confus- 
ing details and when persistently overworked. I believe that 
our Directors will grant authority to employ enough help at 
Middleboro to relieve Mr. Churchill, so far as possible, from 
the pressure of detailed work. I ask the thoughtful consid- 
eration of our members and their co-operation towards the 
same end. The office is established for our use; to do our 
business, keep our records and to give us such information as 
we need; the Manager wishes the growers to consult him at 
their pleasure; but there are many matters upon which, under 
the plans for next season, we can get information from some 
of his assistants, thus sparing the Manager from unnecessary 
interruptions. 

It is very pleasant to receive compliments for the pack 
of the New England Cranberry Sales Company as we often 
do; but we know that there is room for further improvement. 
In spite of the earnest efforts of our Inspectors, some lots 
are branded which should not bear our labels. It is natural 
for a grower to have his berries classified in as high a grade 
as possible, (perhaps to believe his own pack a little better, 
in comparison with others, than it really is); but I believe 
that a grower should confine his intercourse with the Inspec- 
tor who visits him to common civilities and the giving of such 
information as the Inspector may ask for. Of course, the 
Inspector should be notified of any defects in the fruit which 
he is likely to overlook (for it is a serious risk for the grower, 
as well as for the Company, to have poor-keeping fruit 
shipped to a distant market), but no attempt should be made 
to influence his judgment, either directly or indirectly; for, 
although our Inspectors try to act impartially, their position 
is a difficult one and, fearing to do injustice to the growers, 
they may sometimes be influenced by arguments in cases 
where they cannot classify fruit without very careful consid- 
eration. Wecan make the work of Inspectors easier and 
more successful by refraining from any suggestions as to the 
brands our berries should bear, and by accepting their deci- 
sions without criticism. Our By-laws prescribe the course 

which shall be followed if a grower wishes to appeal from the 
decision of an Inspector. 

We should be very careful to inform ine Inspector if we 
believe that any lot of cranberries has not average keeping 
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qualities. Sometimes fine fruit in other respects is not safe 
to ship so far as its appearance would indicate, although it 
may be entirely satisfactory for some markets. In order to 
place each shipment successfully, its quality should be known 
by those who determine where it shall be used. 

Many rejections and allowances could be avoided if our 
Agents knew, accurately, the quality of cranberries they are 
selling. While our system of inspection and records gives 
our Agents much information of value, it sometimes happens 
that they are not sufficiently posted to avoid making an un- 
fortunate disposition of a shipment which they, judging from 
insufficient data, believe to be of better keeping quality than 
it really is. 

If we use good judgment in growing, harvesting, storing 
and packing our cranberries, and acquaint our Manager, 
through our Inspectors, or directly, of the quality of any lot 
which is inferior, there should be few poor lots and these 
could probably be disposed of without embarrassing our 
Agents. 

It is essential, however, that we conform to the plans 
which our selling Agents make for shipping the crop. I 
realize, fully, that we come, here, to a difficult problem; that 
the system of packing that is used by most growers falls far 
short of the flexibility necessary to meet changing market 
conditions. Weare asked to subscribe definite quantities of 
specified brands of berries to definite general shipments; 
also, that shipments shall stop on certain days. If we make 
careful plans to conform to such a schedule, unfavorable 
weather may prevent the completion of some carloads before 
the date when shipments must stop. It was demonstrated, 
clearly, this year that it is hardly practicable to cut off ship- 
ments at any time that may be specified, or to confine a gen- 
eral shipment to the quantity subscribed. We must learn to 
follow better the instructions of our Manager by preparing 
ourselves to ship rapidly when asked todo so and to stop 
quickly at short notice; but we must ask our Selling Agents 
to give us all the notice possible and to remember that many 
growers can neither begin nor stop deliveries without several 
days notice. 

The storehouses are of great use in diverting from the 
local markets many lots of berries that cannot be sold there 
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at their real value; but cars made up at a storehouse are 
more likely to lead to. trouble than straight cars. Even if 
each lot in a car is of good value, they are sure to differ 
somewhat and the purchaser is inclined to choose the one 
which seems to him best as a standard, by which to judge 
the others. As the custodians of the storehouses gain exper- 
ience these difficulties can be reduced. Moreover the foru- 
nate increase in orders for less than car-loads, which are 
filled from the storehouses when practicable, will help to 
reduce the mixed cars to a number which can be handled 
satisfactorily by our Agents. 

There is no question that we could put out a much more 
uniform pack from storehouses if we could arrange to screen 
and pack berries at these houses under the supervision of our 
own employees. I believe, too, that such a plan would result 
in a saving to the grower who has to hire his screeners and 
packers and that it would help to meet the increasing diffi- 
culty of getting competent screeners to go to the bogs. 

Ten years ago, when screening was generally continuous 
from early autumn until the crop was shipped, there were 
plenty of screeners who would find their way to the bogs to 
screen. ‘Today, when the work is intermittent, it is difficult 
to coax screeners to work at the bogs and the work can only 
be done at excessive cost, and seldom as rapidly as our Sell- 
ing Agents wish. 

Storehouses at the larger shipping points, in easy reach 
of a considerable resident population, would be able to com- 
mand sufficient help to ship berries rapidly when needed. 
The growers of such neighborhoods could send all, or part, of 
their cranberries to these houses to be screened, under stand- 
ard grades, and shipped in the general shipments designated 
by their owners. 

I hope that the Company storehouse, which has been 
authorized, will be arranged to make a trial of this plan pos- 
sible; for, with a suitable house, equipped with labor-saving . 
devices, I am confident such a trial would save money for the 
growers who might patronize it and add to the reputation 
and success of the New England Cranberry Sales Company. 
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Treasurer’s Report. 


Upon making this, my Sixth Annual Report, I can safely 
say our organization is larger and stronger than ever before, 
and yet there are many of our methods that can be improved 
upon by giving them serious thought, such as more intelli- 
gently growing, storing, packing, inspecting, shipping, etc. 
Mr. Chaney will do doubt, tell you of the marketing end, and 
I hope Mr. H. S. Griffith will tell you something of the diffi- 
culties of grading and inspecting. 

Our total crop for the past season will be 149,000 barrels, 
or 15,000 more than 1911. Of these 77,000 were Early 
Blacks, and is 15,000 increase on Blacks alone. Howes only 
43,000. A decrease of 9,000, and an increase on other varie- 
ties of 12,000 to a total of 29,000. 


We shipped in September, 42,000 barrels 
October, - STL GOO I 5 
November, tt Saco DAN ie te 
December, G29 os 


About 144,450 barrels, leaving 4,500 barrels on hand 
January lst, 1913. 

On August 17, we estimated crop of 1912 as 136,000 bar- 
rels, indicating total crop on Cape as 275,000 barrels. 

On August 27th our circular stated increase over last 
year on Early Blacks, indicating larger crop by 25,000 bar- 
rels, making crop of 300,000 barrels which appears at this 
time to be nearly correct. This information was of great 
advantage to our Sales Department and our members, and is 
a step in advance of our competitors. 


LEST WE FORGET. 


(Quoting from our circular of September 7th): ‘‘Our 
members should not anticipate shipment of many cars of 
berries in General Shipment No. 3, and should not plan 
further than completing shipments which they have in pro- 
gress at the close of the week ending Sept. 14th, but be pre- 
pared to ship only as ordered. 

On September 12th you had loaded cars enough to fill 
our orders which were 138 cars, and a surplus over of 15 cars 
for which the Exchange had no orders. (Quoting from cir- 
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cular of September 12th). ‘‘ We wish here to call your atten- 
tion to the damage to your own interest by failure to comply 
with the instructions to file proper notice with this office of 
what you intend to ship, leaving Mr. Chaney and myself in 
doubt as to the number of cars he will have to sell in any 
given period, and making it a matter of guess work on our 
part. When we anticipate only a certain number of cars 
going forward, and at the last moment you swamp us with 
your shipments, you not only handicap the Selling Depart- 
ment, and run the risk of forcing the market toa break, but 
under our agreement, your shipments can be discarded from 
the general shipment of the week, and the sacrifice price at 
which they may be sold would be your loss. We are explain- 
ing this to impress upon you the necessity of advance infor- 
mation of your intentions, that we may advise you in time 
and prevent dissatisfaction on the part of all. We feel that 
you do not realize strongly enough the necessity of giving 
this information to us.’’ I repeat this to impress upon your 
minds the necessity of better co-operation along this line. 
Our shipments that week were 23,000 barrels, and in General 
Shipment No. 3, 5,000 barrels, and No. 4, 5,424. Let us see 
how the market stood up under this load, and the warm 
weather, which we had in September; at an opening price of 
$6.00 for Early Blacks. There were shipped in 

General Shipment No.1, 6,150 barrels Skipper Ave. $5.98 f. 0. b. 


10D es Mayflower Up Oae re 

General Shipment No. 2, 9,744 ‘‘ Skipper ot. opoade a 
11,347 ‘* Mayflower ‘* $5.90 A? 

General Shipment No. 8, 820 ‘‘ Skipper SSD Oe ." 
8,108 ‘‘ Mayflower ‘‘ $5.86 dy 

General Shipment No. 4, 3,925 ‘* Mayflower ‘< - $5.86 co 


On October 16th an important circular was sent all of 
our growers, and again they were advised regarding filing 
notices of intention to ship, with similar results as in Septem- 
ber—many waiting until price had been named on late 
Howes, (this price had been regulated somewhat by pledges 
made) and then packing and shipping too late for our orders 
with the following results: General Shipment No. 8 was our 
first one containing any number of late Howes. Total ship- 
ments were 10,773 barrels; 4,159 Mayflower Brand averaged 
$5.99 f. o. b., 3,574 Honker and Mistletoe averaged $7.48 f. o. b. 
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General Shipment No. 9, Total Shipment 18, 242 barrels. 
3,058 barrels Mayflower Brand averaged $6.10 f. o. b. 
9,380 barrels Honker Brand averaged $7.46 f. o. b. 
General Shipment No. 10. Total Shipment 18,918 barrels. 
1,975 barrels Mayflower Brand averaged $6.37 f..0. b. 
10,825 barrels Honker Brand averaged $7.35 f. o. b. 

Our orders were now complete yet General Shipment No. 
11 contained 10,242 barrels, 4,300 barrels Honker, averaging 
lowest price of the season $7.17 f. 0. b. General Shipment 
No. 15, covering week of December 9th to 14th reached the 
average of $8.19. 

I am trying to impress upon you the value of co-opera- 
tion in conjunction with Mr. Chaney and the New York 
office, and with your home office also, and when necessary, 
that the Directors should impose the penalty provided, for 
failure on your part to comply with the rules which you have 
put in force. 

I trust you appreciate the task that has been put upon 
Mr. A. U. Chaney during the past season, and how well he 
has performed it, and I must say that Mr. C. M. Chaney has 
shown great ability in handling his part of the work, which 
was most difficult at certain periods, also the sales room in 
New York under Mr. B. H. Porter, has I believe, accomplish- 
ed more and better results than ever before, and I cannot 
forget that the employees of my own office have been ever 
ready to answer every demand made upon them willingly 
and cheerfully, and I leave it to you as to how near we all 
have come to your expectations. 

There are some of our growers shipping less than car 
lots at a time, who feel they are not used right if advised not 
to ship when we are making large car load shipments; for 
example, take the first round of Blacks in early September. 
Each car load goes a long distance to reach its market on a 
$6.00 price, and a small lot must find its market near home, 
either in Boston or New York. At that time demand is very 
limited as a rule, and fruit shipped, too light color, result low 
price, say 50 cents to $1.00 less than the ear load price which 
ear lot shipper must stand under our system. Again same 
condition prevailed from October 15th to November Ist, local 
markets still taking Blacks and fancy varieties, and long dis- 
tance shipments late Howes selling higher. If we ship 
Howes locally at this time price is way below car price. If 
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growers do not wait until market is ready for these lots 
should they not take net returns on them. 

The April Munsey Magazine has an article on co-opera- 
tion among farmers, and the New England Cranberry Sales 
Company is mentioned as one of the leading successful asso- 
ciations. 


ADVERTISING. 


Too little attention is given by our growers to this feat- 
ure of the business. I said last year, in my report to you, 
that we had a supply of advertising matter on hand and 
would not need to expend much for new supply during the - 
year. We still have a large stock, both of cards and the 
older assortment in envelopes, ready to place in barrels, and 
do not think an expenditure for this season necessary. 

Mr. Chaney wrote me early in March that Cape Cod 
berries are in preference in practically every market in the 
country, and attributes quite a little of it to our advertising. 
I feel that the growers should personally see that those who 
do the packing are supplied with these cards, and put them 
in the barrels. 


STOREHOUSES. 


The past season we used the same buildings at Tremont 
and North Carver as the previous season, and under the same 
managements, and I think with even better results than 
before. 

Tremont handled 2,318 barrels at 7.9 cents per barrel, of 
which 1,496 were direct shipments on orders. North Carver 
handled 2,399 barrels at 12.1 cents per barrel, of which 1,262 
barrels were direct shipments. Thus, you see, from 4,712 
barrels handled through storehouses at total expense to the 
company of $473.40, there were shipped direct to customers 
2,758 barrels upon which there was no further expense, thus 
- gaving an average of 30 cents per barrel, or $827.00, on such 
shipments, all of which was divided among all those shipping 
from any shipping point. 

Furthermore the price obtained for those direct ship- 
ments as a rule exceed those of the local markets. In addi- 
tion our men at these points were of much assistance in the 
loading of car lots by growers. 
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The building at North Carver, which we used, has been 
sold and it may be impossible this season to find any other 
suited to our use. This is to be regretted and I hope some 
way may be found to overcome such a situation. 

Notwithstanding your Directors voted a sum not to ex- 
ceed $5,000, with which to buy a lot and build a storehouse 
at Tremont, it was found difficult to obtain a lot on which to 
build. | 

The greatest drawback I see about this storehouse sys- 
tem is a disposition on the part of some shippers when the 
market is slowing up, or on Saturday, to deliver at the store- 
house desiring that week’s General Shipment, and then if 
berries prove poor to claim that the storehouse is the cause, 
when probably the same would have happened had they gone 
to market direct. Perhaps some rule should be made that all 
branded berries should stand up, say at least one week, after 
packing in order to claim right to average. 


INSPECTORS. 


I believe we have a willing and efficient corps of Inspec- 
tors, who are improving all the time. Their difficulties can 
best be told you by their chairman, Mr. Griffith. Perhaps 
this past season has been their most difficult one, cranberries 
running more uneven in size and quality than usual, as evi- 
denced by the large number of lots going before the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

At the eight meetings held by this Committee, they con- 
sidered a total of 167 lots, 81 lots being treated as seperate 
item shipments. 

I think the Inspectors should give more time to the work 
by making more frequent inspections or calls upon the 
grower. 
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PoUND PACKAGES. 


In accordance with the report of your Committee as ap- 
proved by the Directors, a package was adopted and put on 
the market. 


There was expended on this account for cartons 


and cases, $1,427.53 

Paid growers for 2,264 cases, 6,764.98 
Total, $8,192.51 
Received from sales, 7,293.49 
To be accounted for, $899.02 

Cartons and cases on hand, 680.61 
Net loss, $218.41 


Mr. Chaney will report further on this subject. 


TREASURER’S ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING MARCH 21, 1918. 


INCOME. EXPENSES. 

Commission 2 per cent., $19,333.79 Interest and Discount, $1,685.78 
Capital Stock, 180.00 Rent, Light and Heat, 324.07 
American Cranberry Ex- Telephone and Telegraph, 391.16 
change Dividend, 249.00 Express, Frt., and C’t’g., 97.50 
Stationery and Off. Exp., 282.25 
Postage, 374.15 
Office Salaries, 2,050.50 
Treasurer’s Salary, 3,000.00 
Treasurer’s Expense, 104.55 
General Expenses, 500.48 

Inspectors’ Salaries and 
Expenses, 2,124.37 
Storehouse Expenses, 473.40 
Contingent Fund, 1,094.08 
Office Equipment, 158.60 
Merchandise, 9.60 
Labels, 683.00 
Dividend, No. 2, | 162.00 
Carton Account, 218.41 
Balance, 6,033.94 
$19, 712.79 $19,712.79 
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Auditors’ Report. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT END OF FISCAL YEAR, 
MARCH 81, 1918. 


ASSETS. _ LIABILITIES. 

Amer. Cran. Ex. Stock, $8,300.00 Capital Stock, $2, 820.00 
Merchandise on hand, 4.50 Reserves, General Ship- 
Labels on hand, 275.00 ments not closed, 2,638.07 
Engraved Plates, | 300.00 
Trademarks & Copyrights, 150.00 
Office Equipment, 1,000.00 
Cartons & Cases on hand, 680.61 
Accounts Receivable, Bt (2008 
Cash, 16,685.38 Profit and Loss, 25,410.19 

$30, 868.26 $30, 868. 26 

Approved; 


HENRY S. GRIFFITH, 
T. T. VAUGHAN, 
Auditing Committee. 


Report of H. S. Griffith, Chairman of 
Inspectors. 


To the Stockholders, New England Cranberry Sales Co.: 


From the Inspectors standpoint the results of the season 
of 1912 were far from satisfactory. We note that many of 
the factors that entered into the reckoning are in the control 
of the Packers and Inspectors and an advance along these 
lines depends upon our united efforts. 

It seemed to us that weather conditions were against us. 
We had frosts every month in the year, a serious drought in 
July and unseasonable temperature up to the end of the year. 
While the effect of these conditions on the keeping qualities 
of fruit may be in dispute it is clear that they were responsi- 
ble for the uneven size of the berries and for the fact that 
they did not color to the usual degree after picking. But 
after we have done all in our power to improve the conditions 
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surrounding the marketing of the crop there remain factors 
over which we have no control and which must call for 
patience and charity on the part of the packers. 


STOREHOUSES. 


As we have made no progress in the matter of establish- 
ing Company Storehouses it is proper that we again express 
our faith in such. facilities. We note a tendency on the part 
of some members of our Company to harbor a prejudice 
against these houses and to hold the Company responsible 
for the condition of lots held even a reasonable length of 
time. If this is to be laid down as a rule it must be followed 
to its logical conclusion and be made to apply to all lots on 
which actual sales are not reported promptly after delivery 
at the station. We hold that as we come to better under- 
stand the characteristics of cranberries these storehouses 
will be an aid in determining the keeping qualities and the 
advantageous handling of them. 


FRUIT WORMS. 


Symptoms indicated that the worms were through work- 
ing at the beginning of the harvest but they appeared later 
to do the usual damage. They were found webbing as late 
as the 18th of October. 

Kight lots were excluded from the 1st General Shipment, 
all on account of fruit worms. (3 cars, 5 small lots.) 

Four lots were excluded from the 2nd General Shipment, 
one on account of worms and three on account of condition 
of berries. (2 cars, 2 small lots.) 

Hight lots were excluded from the 8rd General Shipment, 
one on account of worms and seven on account of condition 
of berries. : 

Thus out of the twenty lots ruled out of the first three 
General Shipments one-half was on account of fruit worms 
and it is probable that the other half was effected by disease. 
Judging from the appearance of some of the samples from 
bad lots returned to the office the fruit worm is shouldering 
at least his full share of the responsibility. Without ques- 
tioning the integrity of the receiver it looks as if disease may 
be the cause of some of the softening of these lots that is 
laid solely to the work of worms. Nevertheless we should 
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not relax any vigilance in our watch for worms, while it may 
be laid down as a rule that, considering both worms and 
disease, no shipment can be made before Oct. Ist with any 
assurance that the lot will reach its destination in the best 
condition. | 


THE SYSTEM. 


At the Inspector’s meeting, Friday, Sept. 6th, we were 
instructed to advise liberal shipments the following week. 
On the following Monday we were advised by telephone that 
the markets were full and that we must use every effort to 
suspend shipments. Thus in the Early Black shipment 
period our efforts were expended in a battle to stop ship- 
ments rather than in the duties that come more legitimately 
under the scope of an Inspector, and we were in a sea of 
trouble. Growers were suspicious and before we could con- 
vince them that conditions were not as bad as they appeared 
to them twenty cars had been packed in excess of sales. The 
only way of preventing a repetition of these conditions, and 
perhaps in a more serious form, must be in a better system 
of regulating shipments. If each grower would pledge all 
the Blacks he would ship in the first round, so-called, this 
pledge accepted in writing by the Manager, order would be 
restored and the grower assured of his standing. Should the 
pledges exceed the demand shipments should be reduced 
horizontally and all would know just what action to take. 

Experience should point out that it is not necessary to 
ship the total crop at one time, and it remains for the ship- 
pers to get together and ship as the market demands. For 
the orderly distribution of the crop only straight cars of 
sound fruit should be shipped the first week; car lots of 
sound and well colored stock the second week, and smaller 
lots of well colored and fancy stock beginning with the third 
week. This applies to both Blacks and Howes and under 
such a system the markets of the country would be supplied 
simultaneously. 

The one great obstacle in the way of such an orderly dis- 
tribution is in the suspicions of the growers who fear the 
markets will be overloaded before they get their share of the 
trade. Under our hit-or-miss system it will be admitted that 
there are good grounds for these suspicions, but if the first 
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General Shipment of Blacks was made to cover the first 
round or to end about the 20th of September, and the first 
General Shipment of Howes to end with the supply of the . 
Thanksgiving trade, the incentive for shipping green or 
wormy berries, or for shipping before the market condition 
demands it, would disappear. 

Much confusion arises through the failure of shippers to 
give timely notice for the placing of cars. It is obvious that 
the Manager should know the quality of the stock before 
ordering cars, but under our unsystematic methods Inspec- 
tors many times find it impossible to get a report on a lot be- 
fore the car is placed and it happens after the placing of the 
ear that the stock going into it is unfit for the destination. 
The difficulty of changing the destination of the car renders 
it imperative to send the shipment to a point where its rejec- 
tion is most certain. In justice to the Inspectors they should 
be notified at least one day before screening. 


WHY CRANBERRIES DECAY. 


While there is nothing in the general appearance of the 
diseased berry to indicate its abnormal condition it will decay 
prematurely. There seems to be no way of determining just 
when or how it will decay, these questions depending on con- 
ditions. But the most general rule of conduct of these dis- 
eased berries appears to be that, picked in a fairly careful 
manner and stored in an average storehouse, decay will set 
in from one to three weeks after storing and progress rapid- 
ly when they are handled. In holding Early Blacks for the 
late trade the fact that they will shrink about ten per cent. 
regardless of decay should be considered. : 

The first sign of disease in the berry appears in the form 
of a small dent on the surface. As the berry necessarily 
receives a bruise somewhere in the process of harvesting, so 
this dent is liable to appear at any point on the surface. Lots 
that might be harvested minus a bruise would surely receive 
one in bounding through the separator or over the screen in 
which case the effect would not be seen until after the berries 
are packed. I should estimate that fifty per cent. of lots 
examined after Oct. lst showed more or less of these dents 
which would indicate that about one-half of shipments are 
weak. 
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Why this disease should effect crops grown on young 
vines especially is not apparent to a superficial observer and 
I surmise the theory may be exaggarated. We may under- 
stand why berries grown on deep rank vines might be ten- 
der, and as young vines are apt to be rank before they are 
pruned in the process of harvesting this may explain the 
theory. Still it is possible that young vines in proper condi- 
tion may produce sound fruit. 

Disease also throws some light on our methods of har- 
vesting. We see a lot picked by snap machines and we 
ascribe its condition as the result of the machine. But we 
have seen lots picked by the snaps that showed none of this 
premature decay and the logical position seems to be that 
while sound lots may safely be picked by the machines un- 
sound lots cannot. 

We also have a theory that berries that get too ripe on 
the vines will not keep well. How far this theory is sound 
is uncertain. We know that some lots picked dead ripe are 
highly complimented when they are marketed, and the logi- 
cal suggestion seems to be that while sound berries may be 
permitted to ripen on the vines it is hazardous to permit 
unsound berries to reach that condition. Our experience 
indicates that there is a time when unsound lots may be har- 
vested and the progress of the disease checked. Our Capitol 
Brand is almost invariably a good keeping grade and held to 
the latter part of October this grade seldom shows signs of 
weakness. Prof. Franklin is suspicious that our theory re- 
garding ripe berries is unfounded. On this point he says: 
*‘This same theory was widely held by apple growers some 
years ago, but it is now entirely demolished. It is known 
positively that apples keep better when they are picked fair- 
ly ripe than they do when they are picked green. I strongly 
suspect that the same may be true of cranberries. The loss 
in size from picking half ripe fruit is an additional considera- 
tion in favor of picking only after the berries have become 
well colored.’’ 

We made an effort last season, under a suggestion of one 
of the Directors, to have our inspection reports cover a wide 
range of conditions, but our efforts were futile and it seems 
now that many of the theories that we had been lead to 
think entered into the factors that caused decay were un- 
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founded, and for the ensusing season particular stress should 
be laid on conditions of sand and water. I give five specific 
cases where shipments proved unsatisfactory, two from old 
bogs of excellent reputation, two from first crop bogs, and 
one from a bog that has always had trouble with its ship- 
ments: 


A. 25-year old bog. Excellent reputation. Scooped. 
1st shipment Sept. 12. Nothing to indicate berries were not 
in extra sound condition. After shipment went soft. Berries 
in screen house examined and found in apparently sound 
condition. 2d car showed dents, but in fine condition other- 
wise. 3d car further advanced and 4th car bad. Bog had 
been resanded. 


B. 1st crop berries, snap picked. Berries apparently in 
good condition but showed dents. Commenced packing Oct. 
2d. Shipped as screened. First shipments sold at fancy 
price, but gradually declined. 


C. 20-year old bog of excellent reputation. Scooped. 
First car Sept. 5th. Market inspection report said “* berries 
frosted’’ but they had not been exposed. Later shipments 
not satisfactory but berries appeared in sound condition when 
shipped. Bog had been resanded. 


D. 1st crop berries, snap picked. Three shipments and 
all reported bad. Berries dented but otherwise in good con- 
dition. 


EK. 20-year old bog, bad Laan Op; Scooped and care- 
fully hand-screened. Berries dented but otherwise in good 
condition. Shipped in November and discounted. 


HANDLING WEAK LOTS. 


It would follow if the foregoing observations are reliable 
that weak lots which receive no bruise from the vines to the 
dealers shelf may be handled without loss. As pressing the 
berries in a barrel or box is in the nature of a bruise these 
lots might stand better if carefully packed in cartons. Ex- 
periments along this line might add to our knowledge of 
packing, but our inability of detecting the weakness until 
the cause of its premature decay has been effected at the pre- 
sent time stands as an obstacle in _ the way of conducting 
such an experiment. 
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On these points Dr. C. L. Shear writes: ‘‘ Where fun- 
gus diseases of cranberries are present in a bog, more or less 
of the fruit which is to all external appearance sound and 
healthy at the time it is picked is in reality infected with the 
germs of one or more fungus parasites which have entered 
the tissues of the berry, but have remained in a dormant or 
inactive condition awaiting the occurrence of favorable con- 
ditions for further development. The fact just stated has 
been demonstrated hundred of times by us in the laboratory 
and has been found to be true of fruit from Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin as well as from New Jersey. 

““The next important question is, What are the condi- 
tions which favor the development of these dormant infec- 
tions and cause the fungus to destory the berry. As I have 
told you before, I think, in our corresponce, heat and mois- 
ture accompanied by any injury to the fruit, particularly 
bruising, furnishes the necessary conditions for the develop- 
ment of fungi. I think there is probably no commercial 
fruit which, if handled and treated in the way cranberries 
ordinarily are, but what would be entirely destroyed by rot 
and decay before it reached market. There is no doubt in 
my mind that the bruising of the fruit which occurs during 
picking, screening, and packing is a very important factor in 
causing the later softening and destruction of the berries. 
However, if the germs of fungus parasites were not in the 
bruised fruit little softening would probably occur, the bruises 
would remain simply as sunken spots as they do in case of 
an apple where it is bruised but not decayed. 

““The chief means of preventing this trouble is, I be- 
lieve, a thorough spraying of the bogs from which there are 
large losses from decay of berries during shipment and stor- 
age. 

“Berries which have been thoroughly and _ properly 
sprayed can be kept reasonably free from the fungus parasi- 
tes and will stand up under unfavorable conditions much 
longer and better than unsprayed fruit. In this connection 
it is also desirable to avoid as far as possible bruising of fruit 
and subjecting it to sudden changes of temperature and 
especially conditions of heat and moisture.”’ 

On this subject Prof. Franklin says: ‘‘In general, I 
should say that if the Sales Co. hopes to get at this matter of 
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ruined shipments, it will be necessary for them to go back to 
the bottom of the whole matter—to the control of fungus 
diseases. It must be remembered that these diseases are, 
for the cranberry, of a similar nature to what such diseases 
as tuberculosis, diphtheria, etc. are for man. Of course, 
there may be a natural weakness present, which under cer- 
tain circumstances, will favor the disease, and one condition 
will favor the disease perhaps more than another, but the 
fundamental cause of the trouble, behind the whole thing, 
is the presence of living plant parasites that work on the tis- 
sues of the berry, and while a reduction in the amount of 
damage done to the fruit during the processes of harvesting 
and packing, is desirable, more desirable still is better care 
of the bogs themselves, and an understanding of the rela- 
tions of sanding and drainage to the diseases and in connec- 
tion with this, more work for the effective direct destruction 
of the fungi by spraying with Bordeaux mixture, ete.’’ 

While we have no statistics from which to draw any con- 
clusions these truths appear to be self evident from our 
experiences of the last five years: 


1st. Methods of harvesting and packing have been im- 
proved. 


2d. ‘The scoop has come into more general use and the 
use of the snap machines correspondingly diminished. 


3d. Annual resanding has become a common practice. 


4th. The annual percentage of diseased lots has in- 
creased. 


It is well established that resanding creates conditions 
favorable for the development of fungus parasites, and the 
crops from bogs badly infected cannot be safely marketed 
under any practical method, while crops from bogs free from 
the parasites have been harvested by snaps and marketed 
without disastrous results. And if it appears that bogs that 
are scooped must be annually resanded in order to maintain 
the vines this method of picking becomes a serious question. 
In the five cases cited above two were from snap picked 
young vines and three from scooped old vines and the result 
was the same in all cases. If any comparison is to be made 
I should say the three lots were most unsatisfactory. 
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Address of A. U. Chaney. 


To the Members of the New England Cranberry Sales Com- 
pany. Gentlemen:— 


The season now just closing marks an important epoch 
in the cranberry industry and, it seems to me, should bea 
source of encouragement to cranberry growers. 

The cranberry has met this past season with the largest 
crop of competitive fruits and vegetables on record. I rough- 
ly estimate that 40,000 carloads of peaches were shipped in 
carload lots from various states, and that there was a com- 
mercial apple crop of probably 40,000,000 barrels, or 250,000 
cars, and there was an unusually large crop of berries, 
grapes, and other fruits, as well as an enormous crop of all 
varieties of vegetables. The very low prices that have ruled 
for other fruits, as well as vegetables, further verifies this 
statement. 

During the month of September and the early part of 
October, while we were moving cranberries freely, hundreds 
of cars of Western peaches were being sold in Chicago, New 
York, and many other markets for freight charges, and in 
very many cases for very much less than freight charges. 
Auction companies took bunches of 50 cars of peaches at a 
time from the railroad companies and sold them for account 
of the railroad companies, and, instead of auctioning them 
by the package, they auctioned them by the car, often sell- 
ing whole carloads of peaches for a lump sum of $75.00, 
whereas the freight would be over $300.00. We know this 
was done repeatedly in Chicago during that time. Of course 
the railroad company would go back on the shipper for the 
difference. 

I have been told that one Western Association of peach 
growers was called upon to pay $6,000.00 freight charges 
more than the gross amount of sale of their entire shipments 
of peaches. 

Apples have ruled very low all season and now there is 
an unusually heavy supply being carried in cold storage. 
Many thonsand of boxes of Western apples are right now 
facing imminent danger of being sold for freight and stor- 
age, or even for much less. During the month of January 
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this year 75% of the growing crop of California oranges, or 
probably 30,000 cars, was destroyed by a freeze, which fact 
alone has probably saved the apple crop from worse disaster 
and also has served to sustain the value of such citrus fruits 
as were not destroyed and particularly of the Florida crop. 
The destruction of the orange crop, owing to the fact that 
oranges are largely eaten out of hand, would not affect the 
demand of cranberries. 

Home canning proved to be the heaviest last Fall of any 
season on record. Fruit jar dealers and manufacturers en- 
joyed an unprecedented demand everywhere. With these 
home-canned products we have had to compete, especially 
after the holidays. The average housewife begins to serve 
her canned fruits about Christmas time and thereafter. The 
people grow tired of peaches and other similar fruits during 
the canning season and turn to cranberries or other fruits 
for a time and then back to canned fruit about holiday time. 
Largely for this reason we found that throughout the interior | 
states and especially in the smaller markets the consumption 
of cranberries dropped off almost entirely, being much less 
than we even anticipated, and we were expecting less than 
the usual demand from that trade. In the larger cities, where 
less home-canning is done, the consumption was as good as 
could be expected, in spite of the continued unfavorable 
weather. 

At your Fall meeting I advised you that in spite of the 
unusually large crop of apples and other small fruits, owing 
to the unusually prosperous condition of the country, both 
industrial and agricultural, and also owing to the compara- 
tively small crop of Fall, or cooking, apples, I felt reasonbly 
sure of a good continued demand for cranberries, especially 
during the first several months of the season. I felt that the 
people were so thoroughly tired of the other fruits that most 
of the country would turn to cranberries readily, as, owing 
to universal prosperity, they could well afford to have what 
they wanted. Neither the jobber nor the retailer at any time 
anticipated wants beyond immediate trade requirements, but 
as we anticipated the actual consumption during the first 
three months of the season proved to be sufficient to absorb 
the liberal shipments, they being equitably distributed. 

Weather conditions always affect the demand for perish- 
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able products and usually affect the demand for cranberries 
greatly. The months of December, January, and the early 
part of February were unseasonably warm over most of the 
country. This fact alone retarded the actual consumption to 
some extent, but to even a greater extent it caused the fruit 
in the hands of the dealers to deteriorate and become un- 
sightly and unattractive and, in that condition, consumers 
generally leave cranberries alone. Unfortunately, it seems 
that after the holidays the average dealer will not replace 
- unsound cranberries with fresh cranberries, but rather be- 
come disinterested and often discontinues handling them 
entirely. These adverse weather conditions, I am sure, did 
much toward shutting off the demand in most of the interior 
sections. 

On November 23d we estimated the total supply of cran- 
berries as follows: 


In the hands of all growers, 48,000 barrels 

Stored at Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, and other 
principal markets by shippers and receivers, 12,000 barrels 
Total, 60,000 barrels 


Considering the fact that the trade had not speculated or 
anticipated their probable wants in advance and that the 
actual consumptive demand had been good, and that the job- 
bers generally were reported to have light stocks, this total 
supply in sight seemed very short indeed for the holiday and 
Winter trade as it only represented 15% of the total produc- 
tion, with four months of cranberry season in which to sell 
that 15%. Had we enjoyed a reasonable percentage of nor- 
mal trade during December and January the supply would 
have been practically exhausted by February lst. Instead, 
however, we find a supply. in the hands of all growers, all 
shippers, and receivers estimated as follows: 


January Ist, 20,000 barrels 
February Ist, 15,000 ‘* 
February 15th, eu) 
March 15th, oat a 
April 1st POS 1.6 


Sales in December were good as compared with the pre- 
vious season, but, owing to the universally light stocks in the 
jobbers’ hands December 1st as compared with much larger 
stocks in their hands on December Ist of the previous year, 
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we expected our December sales to be very much heavier. 
It is probable that the warm weather caused the jobbers to 
buy conservatively in December, but the low prices of other 
fruit and the general depression of the fruit industry was the 
greater cause. January was most decidedly a disappoint- 
ment. Some of the jobbers who purchased in December, in 
January complained that their sales were even much less 
than they anticipated and a number of our customers asked 
us to take berries back that they bought from us in Decem- 
ber and sell them for their account. One jobber ina large 
Eastern market who had purchased a full carload of Howes 
from us early in December at $8.50 per barrel offered to sell 
it back to us at $6.00 per barrel, so badly was he discouraged 
and so fearful was he of the final result. 

Up to January 15th we were confident that our position 
was secure and that the season would end strongly. We be- 
gan to be uneasy about the middle of January and were 
forced to face an unavoidable weakness of the market, and 
especially was the market weak on light colored fruit which 
had to be sold in the interior. The Boston and New York 
markets have favored us with a continued good demand for 
cranberries, much better than in the previous season through- 
out February and March and these two markets have con- 
sumed the lion’s share of the Cape Cod berries that have 
been shipped since the holidays. 

As first stated, I consider the value secured for the crop 
of cranberries this season very gratifying as compared with 
the values ruling for all competitive products, and the record 
unusual. That the cranberry market was sustained at all 
throughout.the first four months of the season with the liber- 
al shipments in face of the glutted market conditions for 
other fruits and produce, has been the surprise of the whole 
fruit industry. I claim for the various organizations com- 
prising the American Cranberry Exchange, of which the. 
New England Cranberry Sales Company is a large factor, 
practically the whole credit for this remarkable result. The 
co-operation between your Company and the Exchange has 
been superb. To your Manager, Mr. Churchill, I especially 
give great credit for his remarkable grasp of your business 
and his good management and distribution of your crop. It 
is indeed a pleasure for me to look back over the season and 
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think how smooth and pleasant our work has been with your 
Middleboro office. Through the most trying part of the sea- 
son we always knew what to expect, well in advance, from 
Middleboro and the annoying errors that usually occur in 
transacting such a large business seemed to be totally absent. 


PROBABLE CROP. 


We have no definite railroad figures of the Cape Cod or 
Wisconsin crops, but we have a railroad record of the New 
Jersey shipments of the season, and, aS near as we can 
arrive at an estimate, the crop of the three States appears to 
have been as follows: 


SHIPMENTS, ESTIMATE, SHIPMENTS, 
1912-13. FALL 1912. 1911-12. 
From Massachusetts, 300,000 bbls. 300,000 bbls. 275,000 bbls. 
«« New Jersey, OO 8 125, 000/25! 148,000 ‘‘ 
‘* Wisconsin, 45,000 ‘‘ 45,000 ‘‘ 30,000 ‘‘ 
Total increase over last year’s shipments, 9,500 bbls. 
Short of last Fall’s estimate, 2 DOU 


Of the above crop the Exchange handled about the fol- 
lowing, as compared with the previous season: 
1912-13. VS. 1911-712. 


From the N. E. C. S. Co., 149,000 bbls. 132,000 bbls. 
“< Growers’ Cranberry Co., 67,000 ‘<< 81,000 ‘‘ 
“« Wisconsin C. S. Co., 41 000i ‘ 28,000 ‘‘ 

Total, | 257,000 bbls. 241,000 bbls. 


Increase of 16,000 bbls. 


Probably the most difficult period of the season was 
November. We had planned that all the State Companies 
should ship all they could for Thanksgiving trade up to Satur- 
day, November 9th, and to stop packing and shipping imme- 
diately thereafter for a couple of weeks. I believe the State 
Companies themselves expected, up to the very last minute, 
that they could carry out sucha plan. The Wisconsin Com- 
pany expected that their members would be able to ship their 
entire crop and have it sold prior to November 9th, but an 
unexpected barrel shortage, followed by a car shortage, pre- 
vented their doing so. Many of the members in both of the 
Eastern companies, and especially in New Jersey, who had 
planned to hold back a large percentage of their crop, found 
after they started cleaning their fruit that it was not keep- 
ing as well as they expected it would. For that and for var- 
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ious other reasons the members in all companies shipped 
freely after the Thanksgiving trade was over, instead of 
stopping as we had hoped they would. 

Between November 11th and 28rd, inclusive, there was 
shipped through the Exchange as follows: 


From the N. E. C. 8. Co., 20,100 bbls. 

‘< — ** Growers’ Cranberry Co., 18,400 ‘ 

‘sm eS) Wisconsin ©, saa 7: O00 sigs 
Total, 45,500 bbls. 


or equal to 200 carloads. This quantity to dispose of after 
the trade for Thanksgiving was over in all the interior mar- 
kets and to a large extent in the Atlantic Coast markets, was 
discouraging. By supreme efforts we succeeded in placing 
these without breaking the general market. A considerable 
quantity necessarily had to be stored and held. All of it was 
distributed as widely as possible and with the least possible 
noise. Had the market broken at that time it would have 
caused many rejections and forced re-sales of many cars that 
had already been sold and which were either just arriving at 
destination or were en route. The situation threatened seri- 
ously to affect the values on a large percentage of the total 
crop and certainly caused your Sales Managers considerable 
anxiety. 

Mr. C. M. Chaney will report to you something of our 
records of complaints on your fruit this season. He is always 
at headquarters and in the final analysis passes on practically 
all complaints and allowances, and I compliment him on his 
ability to handle trouble matters. I should also add that 
during our anxious period in November it practically fell 
upon him to dispose of, or distribute, the surplus which you 
shipped between November 11th and 28rd, above referred to, 
in the Atlantic Coast territory, and for his able distribution 
and sale of that stock your Mr. Churchill complimented him, 
which compliment I think he well deserved. The surplus of 
Jerseys shipped at that time was mostly light colored fruit, | 
and, along with the Wisconsin berries, had to be sold in the 
Middle Western States, for which purpose I, personally, 
made headquarters at the Chicago office during most of the 
months of November and December. 

Mr. Porter, who for the past several years has ably man- 
aged our New York store and has built up an excellent trade 
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for us in that city, has an interesting paper covering his 
experiences of the season. The general average results at 
the New York store for Cape Cod berries compare very 
favorably with other markets this year, and our trade in 
New York City has shown a handsome increase. 

The same as last year, Mr. Bissig has been our travelling 
inspector this season, and there are numerous instances 
where his services have been extremely valuable and which 
has enabled us in many cases to furnish your Executive 
Board with definite information on trouble cars that it would 
otherwise have been difficult to get. 


BARREL LAWS. 


The Central Company, in co-operation with the different 
State Companies and State Associations, has been endeavor- 
ing to get a National law established for a uniform cranberry 
barrel, and to prevent a bill being passed establishing the 
apple barrel size for a cranberry barrel. A law was reported 
out by the Weights and Measures Committee of the House 
of Representatives last year establishing a uniform sized 
barrel for all fruits and produce which was the same size as 
the standard apple barrel. This bill has not passed, however, 
and your officers and the writer believe that when any such 
bill is passed it will provide a special standard for a cran- 
berry barrel of the same size as the barrel now used. 

There will be in effect a State law in New York next 
year, known as the Brooks law, providing for a standard 
barrel for all fruits and produce of the same size as the apple 
barrel, and, until the National law is passed, we will have to 
mark all°cranberry barrels that go into that State, or tag 
them, with the information that they are a smaller barrel 
than the regular standard apple barrel; simply put on their 
net weight or their comparative size to the apple barrel. We 
ean do this with a printed tag or by stencil, which ever seems 
best to your Company at that time. 


NAILING. 


I find not a little complaint among our customers, which 
is caused by growers using improper nails for heading their 
barrels. The grower should understand that a very large 
percentage of the barrels have to be opened by our customers 
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at least once, and often several times, to show the fruit. We 
find many nails are used that have very small or lightweight 
heads which will pull off easily when drawing the nail, mak- 
ing it necessary to mar and often break the hoop while re- 
removing the head. Some use nails that are too long and 
some use more nails than are necessary. Some even nail the 
second hoop. The hoop is supposed to hold the head and the 
nails in the top hoop are to hold the hoop. We believe a five- 
penny wire nail with a heavy, stout head, samples of which 
we have here to show you, is the proper nail to use for head- 
ing, and that not more than six nails are necessary for each 
head and that they should be driven in at a slant of about 30 
degrees. I certainly hope every member will realize the im- 
portance of this, as the improvement will cost you nothing 
and help very considerably. 

Mr. Briggs, as President, has given much of his time 
and thought to the interests of the American Cranberry Ex- 
change and in a very unselfish and very clever manner. 
Your other Directors from New England have likewise 
always fulfilled every duty they could possibly render and 
have never failed to be present when called upon. The uni- 
versal support received by all your Officers and Managers 
and by the writer in the management of the Central Company 
has been very gratifying, and the very close co-operation 
between all of the State Companies could not be better. 


I thank you for your attention. 


A. U. CHANEY. 


Address of C. M. Chaney. 


To the Stockholders of the New England Cranberry Sales ~ 
Company. Gentlemen:— 


I have been asked to give you a brief report in a general 
way of our records of and experience with rejections and 
complaints during the past season on Cape Cod cranberries. 
While there are many other subjects in connection with the 
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cranberry business that are more pleasant to talk about, I 
can think of few that are more important to discuss at this 
meeting. I shall base my report on carlot shipments of Early 
Blacks and Late Howes that are sold f. o. b. shipping point 
during September, October and November, for it is during 
these three months that the bulk of your crop is shipped and 
these two varieties constitute the most of the carlot ship- 
ments. 

I know that it is the intention of all of you to grade and 
pack your fruit so it will arrive at the various markets in 
prime condition and give satisfaction to our customers, 
and oftentimes when there is a complaint on your shipment 
when it reaches the market it is hard for you to understand 
the cause. As a rule ‘‘there is a reason,’’ and let me say 
right here that our records show that there were practically 
no rejections or complaints last season on Cape Cod berries 
on account of market conditions, and, upon thorough inves- 
tigation, we find, with one exception, that the customers’ 
complaints were justified. 

It is only by comparing one year with another that we 
ean tell whether or not we are improving, and after I have 
quoted you some comparative figures on complaints and 
allowances for the seasons of 1911 and 1912, I will leave it to 
your judgment as to whether or not we are improving. 

As to the difference in the quality of the fruit, I think 
that you will agree with me that the Early Blacks last season 
were no better and the Late Howes, generally speaking, 
were considerably inferior to the 1911 crop, both in keeping 
qualities and general appearance. 

I quote you figures taken from our records showing com- 
parative allowances for the two seasons: 

Total number of cars of Early Blacks shipped on f. o. b. 
orders during September, October and November, 1911—180 
cars. 

Allowances made. on 17 cars. 

Total number of cars of Early Blacks shipped on f. o. b. 
orders during same period, 1912—820 cars. 

Allowances made on 21 cars. 

Our total carlot shipments of Early Blacks during Sep- 
tember and October, 1912, were 140 cars more than during 
the same period, 1911. 


Total number of cars of Late Howes shipped on f. o. b. 
orders during October and November, 1911—147 cars. 

Allowances made on 8 cars. 

Total number of cars shipped on f. o. b. orders during 
same periods 1912—160 cars. 

Allowances made on 8 cars. 

You will note that while our shipments of Howes were 
18 cars more, we made allowances on the same number of 
cars as in 1911, and when you take into consideration the | 
difference in the quality of the fruit for the two seasons, I 
think this is a very good showing. I attribute this improve- 
ment as much, or in fact more, to your inspection system 
than to the better packing of your fruit. Speaking for the 
Central Office, I will say that there has never been a season 
when we received as prompt and reliable information from 
the loading station as to conditions and probable carrying 
qualities of your carlot shipments, and I want to compliment 


your office and inspectors on their efficient work along these 
lines. 


It happens to fall to the lot of Mr. Churchill and myself 
to apply the cars on our orders, and I know that he will agree 
with me that, with the aid of your inspectors as well as the 
close co-operation on the part of the growers in furnishing 
us information in regard to shipments, we have been able to 
more intelligently handle this part of our work this past sea- 
son than ever before, and thereby reduce losses by allowances, 
on account of shipments arriving at destination in bad condi- 
tion, toa low minimum. I mean by this, of course, carlot 
shipments that were sold outright f. o. b. shipping point, 
either before they were shipped or while in transit. 

Do not overlook the fact that we had plenty of shipments 
to handle that were tender and of poor keeping quality, but 
by having correct information we were able to place them 
where they could be handled quickly and with the least possi- 
ble loss, the principal recipients of such shipments being | 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Omaha. 

Another great assistance to the Central Office, and I 
know to Mr. Churchill, was furnishing us with samples of 
the various crops. Never before was our office so full of 
samples as it was the past season, and in many instances in 
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applying a car on an order I had the actual sample to be 
guided by. Not only is this a guidance in applying cars on 
orders, but it is of great assistance in adjusting complaints 
after cars have arrived at destination. Therefore, I urge you 
to continue to be liberal with your samples. 

As to causes of complaints and allowances on shipments 
the past season, will say that they were about as follows:— 


COMPLAINTS ON EARLY BLACKS. 


8 Cars. Large quantity of green berries; small and imma- 
ture; considerable worm damage. 

1 Car. Heated; showed considerable decay; possibly packed 
during muggy weather or too soon after being picked. 

1 Car. Allowance on 75 barrels account worm damage. 

1 Car. From young bog and tender; arrived showing some 
decay, necessitating allowance 25 cts. per bbl. 

1 Car. Small; irregular size; poor carrying quality. 

1 Car. Badly damaged by worms; showed 10 per cent. decay 
on arrival; was inspected after arrival by our man. 

1 Car. Arrived showing considerable decay; was from young 


bog and tender and we expected to have to make 
allowance. 


1 Car. Loaded by five different packers. Three lots out of 
the five arrived showing effects of worms; other two 


lots showed considerable decay. Inspected by our 
Own representative. 


1 Car. 72 barrels arrived in very bad condition; settled with 
allowance 50 cts. per bbl. on 72 bbls. Customer after- 


wards reported that his loss was much greater than 
amount of allowance. 


1 Car. Generally poor keeping quality; irregular size. 

The principal complaints on Late Howes were: irregu- 
larity in size and color. 

On the few cars of Late Howes that were shipped after 
December there were practically no complaints; in fact, we 
received several compliments. One customer in Texas told 
me in New Orleans in January that the last car of Cape Cod 
Howes we shipped him, which was shipped December 7th, 
was the finest stock he had ever seen. Compliments from 
Texas are so rare that I could not refrain from telling you 
about this one. 

I would urge that you continue to try to improve your 
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inspection system, information bureau and facilities for fill- 
ing orders promptly, and by so doing your success is sure to 
continue. 

C. M. CHANEY. 


Report of B. H. Porter. 


Manager New York Store of American Cranberry Exchange. 


To the Stockholders of the New England Cranberry Sales 
Company.—Gentlemen :— 


MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The market in New York did not open very auspiciously. 
The weather was hot all the month of September, with an 
abundance of small fruits and a superabundance of peaches 
selling at low prices. Cranberries moved slowly, but the re- 
ceipts were heavy during September. October was consider- 
ably better, but a hot, sultry spell which lasted ten days 
caused Early Blacks, which composed the bulk of the re- 
ceipts to deteriorate rapidly. After the warm weather was 
over the city trade bought freely and from then until the 
first of January the demand was good, except for the first 
two weeks in December. 

The city trade during the first week in January was all 
that could be expected. The weather then turned warm and 
remained warm during the month and the demand was very 
materially checked. The weather turned colder the last of 
January and the demand commenced to pick up and since 
then has remained normal, and I believe the demand will be 
as good in April as it generally is. 


QUALITY. 


The quality of the berries from Cape Cod was not as good 
as they generally are and the Early Blacks received during 
September were more or less wormy, and very few lots were 
free from worms. The Early Blacks ran small and irregular 
in size, as arule, and this also applied to the late fruit. I 
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also found worms in some lots of Howes received during the 
first part of November. 

The color of the late varieties was not as good as they 

generally are, and medium colored berries are slow sellers to 
the city trade in New York. About the only local demand 
for them comes from local brokers who buy for out-of-town 
markets. The city trade demands a good colored cranberry 
and most of the growers know this, but I thought it might be 
well to mention this fact as some of the growers may have 
forgotten it. 
_ The one great trouble we have here is getting stock 
sheets covering shipments in time, which is caused by the 
delay of the members in sending their Bills of Lading or no- 
tifying the Middleboro office of shipments, causing us con- 
siderable annoyance and really adding to the expense of 
handling the local business in New York. Our storage room 
is limited, and could we always know on the arrival of ship- 
ments the number of barrels, or exact assortment, in each 
shipment, we could plan our storage space better. If the 
growers could fully realize how the delay in getting their 
bills of lading to the Middleboro office confuses conditions at 
our New York store, I feel sure they would be more prompt 
in reporting their New York shipments. I will cite one in- 
stance to give you an idea of how the delay makes a lot of 
extra work. We received one day 75 barrels of berries. 
When the lot commenced to be unloaded from the trucks we 
had no means of knowing whether there was one barrel or a 
thousand barrels in the lot. We naturally supposed that the 
lot, all being received on the same day, was one straight 
shipment. We had no stock sheet, sol gave it our own lot 
number, which we do in such cases. I sold the lot out the 
next morning in five and ten-barrel sales and about four days 
after the arrival we received three stock sheets for that lot. 
One day we hauled in over 1,400 barrels and we did not have 
stock sheets for half of them. 

Now I would suggest that the growers be given postal 
cards with the address of the Middleboro office printed on 
them and when the grower sends his shipment to the station, 
make out a postal card with the number of barrels in the 
shipment; also his packer’s number, and by so doing he will 
greatly assist us and the Middleboro office and will lessen the 
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cost of doing business at our store. It will be no trouble to 
the grower to mail these cards, as there is a mail box at all 
stations and there should be no excuse for not doing so. 

At the first annual meeting in Middleboro Mr. Briggs 
asked me to make a few remarks as to conditions and the 
amount of sales for the season. I gave the figures and made 
the statement that the outlook for increasing the Company’s 
business in New York was good. Mr. Briggs said he would 
like to see the business doubled. I told him I would do my 
best to do as he requested. I have not the figures of the sea- 
son at hand, but I think the business has trebled in New 
York since the Company started here in 1907{and I feel con- 
fident in saying that I will continue to increase the business 
next season. 

One thing more, and that is the barrel question. Growers 
should watch their coopers and see that they give them good 
barrels. Growers should drive their hoops and nail them as 
soon as they receive their barrels and six nails of the right 
kind is enough to put in a head if the head and hoops are of 
the quality they should be, and, were I a grower, I would 
get the best barrel I could get. The appearance and looks of 
the cranberries sell them and the neat, smooth package which 
contains the fruit is a great help. 

I also want to say a few words for my assistant in New 
York, Mr. Beck. He has been with us every season from 
September 1st to April 1st and is a man that is always on the 
job and working for your interests. He opens our store at 
one o’clock in the morning and quite a percentage of our 
sales are made by him from one o’clock to seven o’clock in 
the morning. 

Our New York store is always open for business from 
1.00 a. m. to 5.00 p. m. and during the rush season it is often 
open with a night gang all night. 


Very respectfully submitted, 
B. H. PORTER. 
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It was voted that a committee be appointed to consider 
all propositions for amending the by-laws, and make report 
at the August meeting of the stockholders, and that one 
meeting of that committee, at least, be held at the office at 
Middleboro, giving due notice to each stockholder that they 
may submit any suggestions they may have. 

Voted that this committee consist of five members to be 
appointed by the chair. 

The chair appointed—Franklin E. Smith, Colburn C. 
Wood, John C..Makepeace, S. N. Mayo, F. N. Churchill. 
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REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING ~ 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the 
New England Cranberry Sales Company was called to order, 
in Cushing’s Hall, Middleboro, at 10:45 a. m., April 9th, 1914, 
by the president, G. RK. Briggs. There were 72 members pres- 
ent, representing 141 shares of stock. 

After the call for the meeting was read, it was voted that 
the reading of the records of the last meeting be omitted. 

The following persons, not stockholders, were invited to 
remain at the meeting: 


A. U. Chaney, E. B. Slocum, 
C. M. Chaney, dea, aun, 
Dieter orter, I. F. Bishop, 
A. D. Benson, ag. .-Turner, 
Arthur Chandler, . Geo. F. Shaw, 
| L. C. Hall. 


President’s Address 


To the Members of The New England Cranberry Sales Co.: 
Gentlemen— 

As we assemble today to make plans for the coming sea- 
son and to review the one that has past, I wish to congratulate 
you upon the remarkably satisfactory results which have been 
obtained under conditions which might easily have caused a 
demoralized market. Although these facts have been commented > 
upon before on several occasions, I feel that we cannot empha- 
size them too strongly; for, with the possible exception of 1907, 
the year of the financial panic, I believe the season of 1913 has 
shown most plainly the benefit of our co-operative organizations. 

At the beginning of the season the wise decision of Mr. 
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Chaney to make the opening price low enough to stimulate a 
sufficient demand (under most discouraging weather conditions) 
to absorb the large share of our Early Blacks that our growers 
wished to ship, relieved the situation greatly and, as events 
turned, most fortunately. I fully believe that we could not have 
avoided a result, almost disastrous, had we attempted to secure 
higher prices for our Blacks. 

And then the frost! Let us consider for a moment the 
probable outcome of the season if we had not been organized 
and had been without the guidance of a selling agent keen 
enough to grasp the situation and who was fertile enough in 
expedient and bold enough in execution to handle that extremely 
dangerous situation successfully. 

Judging from our experience in other years when frost has 
damaged the crop seriously, each grower, if he had acted in- 
dependently, would have made it his first business to clean up 
and ship his damaged fruit, endeavoring to have it sold before 
the inevitable slump that would have followed the rush of such 
fruit to market; the commission merchants, pressed to move this 
as fast as possible, would have distributed it widely, probably 
without regard to the ability of the retailer to use it, with the 
result that the trade and consumers would have formed the 
opinion that the Cape Cod crop was ruined. Sales would have 
dragged slowly; the markets would have become glutted with 
decaying cranberries; and it 1s unlikely that there would have 
been any recovery adequate to use our sound lots at profitable 
prices. : 

Our agent was equal to the emergency. He boldly advised 
us to ship our uninjured lots first, that he might send them to 
the distant markets which were then ready to receive them (and 
which could not use damaged fruit), and that the injury to the 
crop might be minimized in the opinion of the trade instead of 
exaggerated. He also determined to have the damaged fruit’ 
held, so far as possible, until the large demand, accompanied by 
the quick consumption, which comes in November, might absorb 
the larger part of it with the least possible loss to purchasers 
and, consequently, for our best advantage. This plan worked 
beautifully and saved the situation, but it could not have been 
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carried out without our co-operation, 1. e. without our organiza- 
tion, nor I believe, without Mr. Chaney to plan it and to gain 
the acqu escence of those dealers whom he counted upon to use 
inferior goods. ; 

An important advantage in co-operative marketing, one 
which many of us are likely to overlook, but the value of which 
increases with each year of added experience, is the fact that, 
owing to the magnitude of our business, our selling agents and 
managers become thoroughly acquainted with the requirements: 
of every market in the country, the ability, responsibility, and 
the idiosineracies, of every man who is an important factor in 
the distribution of the crop; they also learn the quality of the 
pack of each grower. A knowledge of these facts 1s invaluable 
in making a wise assignment of shipments to fil! orders. That 
Mr. C. M. Chaney, on whom the responsibility of these assign- 
ments largely depends, succeeded in placing the inferior crop, of 
1915 in a way which resulted successfully and with. so few re- 
jections, demonstrates forcibly the importance of this knowledge. 
Of course our selling agents depend largely on the advice which 
Mr. Churehill, through his industry and acumen, supplemented 
by the reports of the inspectors, is so competent to give. The 
two offices work in entire harmony and they are developing a 
system which constantly increases in efficiency. The small per- 
centage of shipments which are not accepted by purchasers is 
sure to come to our notice and we sometimes are inclined to 
eriticise the disposition of a lot without realizing many of the 
considerations which caused it to be made. An occasional mis- 
take is inevitable, but such as occur are frequently caused by 
lack of information which the shipper should have given us for 
his own protection; or by some mistake on his part in making up 
his shipment. While we have an efficient systen, we depend 
upon the co-operation of our growers to advise us of any un- 
usual conditions which pertain to any shipment and which, for’ 
any reason, are not sure to be known by the inspectors. We 
expect every grower to use the same care in the details of each 
shipment as if he were assuming the whole responsibility of its 
disposition and expected to receive the proceeds from the con- 
signee instead of through our office. 
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“Mr. Chaney will demonstrate to your satisfaction, I feel 
sure, that our co-operative plan for distributing our crops has 
benefited us greatly. He has the data from which he can com- 
pare the prices at which the big lots of cranberries were sold 
in different years. I wish to draw a comparison (which might 
properly be supplementary to that which Mr. Chaney will pre- 
sent to you) between the results of a series of years before the 
organization of the New England Cranberry Sales Company 
and the years following, from the point of view of an individual 
grower, making the figures cover all berries shipped from the 
bogs compared. ; 

I believe that the result of these comparisons shows clearly, — 
when the conditions are taken into account carefully, that the 
co-operative method of selling cranberries is necessary to our 
continued prosperity and that it has only been by this means 
that we have continued to receive satisfactory returns from our 
bogs. 

The average price that I received for all cranberries grown 
on five bogs, during the five years, 1902-1906, $6.63 per barrel, 
varying from $4.55 in 1904, to $9.32, in 1905. Leaving out 1905 
returns, which were quite exceptional, (the total crop of the 
eountry being only 252,000 barrels, and berries selling at $20 
per barrel after January Ist, even a price of $25 being reached 
in March) the average from 1902 to 1907 was $6.30 per barrel. 

For the six years after the organization of the New Eng- 
land Cranberry Sales Company the average for these same bogs 
has been $6.40. There was one low average, $4.57, in 1909, 
when the total crop was 568,000 barrels, but the other years 
showed averages between $6.32 (the year of the panic) and 
$7.69 in 1908. when the total crop was almost the same in size 
as the vear when I received my low average ($4.55) in the 
period before the Sales Company was organized. mn 

When we consider that the total crop of the country aver- 
aged 31144% larger in the later period than in the earlier one 
it seems clear that the fact that the price of cranberries has 
been fully maintained can only be explained by ascribing a 
great influence for good to the new method of marketing our 
crops. 


I feel that there are several considerations which, in my 
case, have prevented the difference in favor of the new plan of. 
selling from being fully shown in my averages,—so that the 
apparent improvement of 10¢ per barrel does not probably 
represent the real gain to most growers. Without any disposi- 
tion to boast, but only wishing to study conditions fairly, I am 
forced to conclude that in the old days my pack of berries had 
a certain real advantage in the market over average shipments. 
IT had been shipping cranberries since 1885; I had given all of 
my time to the cranberry business and had been through the 
costly experience of eliminating unsatisfactory selling agents. 
It was only natural that my shipments should be among the 
more salable lots and that they should often bring a premium. 
With the organization of the Sales Company this advantage 
vanished. By our system my shipments are on precisely the 
same footing as those of the most inexperienced member of our 
Company, or of the member who can give little personal at- 
tention to his eranberry business and who may be unfortunate 
enough to employ an incompetent or untrustworthy superinten- 
dent. I realized fully that this would be the case, but I was 
confident that this loss would be more than balanced by the 
benefits which would follow co-operation, and I have not been 
disappointed. On account of this consideration I feel that my 
averages before 1907 were too high for an entirely fair com- 
parison. 

On the other hand, since 1907, there are reasons why I think 
they are lower than they should be. One of these is the fact 
that in recent years, since the White Separator has been in use, 
IT have saved and marketed (at low prices, of course) many ber- 
ries that could not have been cleaned with any other mill and 
which were thrown away in the earlier period. These shipments 
are included in making up my averages and affect them con- 
siderably. Another reason is the plan, which has developed in 
recent years of separating the small berries from our regular 
shipments, resulting in a great many barrels of ‘‘pie berries’’ 
being included among those averaged. If pie berries and culls 
were left out the comparison would show a decided advantage 
for the later period. 


In comparing my averages with those of the average ship- 
per due allowance must be made for the fact that I have always 
held a considerable part of my crop until winter,—some until 
February, March and April. This is not because | am convinced 
that it is profitable to hold late. It is chiefly because it is con- 
venient for me to have work of some kind during the winter to 
occupy myself, my employees, and the teaming equip- 
ment, that, in my situation, I require. The disadvan- 
tages of holding cranberries’ are serious: ior 
loss, on the average, I am _ satisfied. I believe that it 
is well for the Company to have cranberries to offer as 
long as there is any demand for them. I feel that I am one of 
the few growers who can hold berries for the spring trade with- 
out serious inconvenience; for this reason and because it has 
always been my custom, I continue the practice. But, while 
the shrinkage due to late holding, often outweighs the apparent 
profit it is a fact that, on the average, winter prices are higher 
than autumn prices; so the averages of the berries which I have 
sold may be higher than those that most growers have received 
(a larger share of my fruit having gone to the dump.) Unless 
this is the case I have certainly been the loser by holding berries 
late. My point is, however, that, as I have held berries until 
March every year, this facet should not affect my averages for 
the purpose of comparisons. a 

When our Company was organized we did not dare to hope 
that the more intelligent method of distributing our crop would 
do more than maintain the average price of cranberries, or post- 
pone the lower values which the imminent large increase in 
crops seemed to make inevitable. We have certainly been fa- 
vored by fortune as well as by the success of our co-operative 
plan under the skilful direction of our selling agents and man- 
ager. A movement that has broadened the market as fast as 
our crop has increased and which has carried us through sey- 
eral very critical seasons successfully certainly deserves the sup- 
port of every man who is in the cranberry business to stay. If 
a grower allows the little annoyances and disappointments which 
are sure to occur in any co-operative movement (yet who of us 
was always satisfied with results under the old plan?) to cause 
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him to forget that his managers and agents (whom he helps to 
choose) are working devotedly for his interest and for the good 
of the industry which is so vital to his welfare, and to lead him 
to forsake his friends and lend his support to those whose ac- 
tivities must weaken our cause, he certainly makes a serious 
mistake. Even though he may secure a temporary advantage 
(which I am not willing to grant) he incurs the risk, so far as 
his infiuence can go, of renewing the chaotic conditions for 
marketing cranberrier which must have proved wholly inade- 
quate to carry us safely through the panic of 1907, the season 
just past and other lesser emergencies. 

I believe our members are not only loyal, but generally en- 
thusiastic. I believe the more we study conditions, the more 
that enthusiasm will seem justified and the more it will grow. 
Therefore | urge you to use your influence with those friends 
who might make useful members of our Company, to cause them 
to realize how they can help themselves by joining us. Our 
movement is not essentially selfish. By helping ourselves we 
are helping every worthy interest connected with éranberry 
growing and marketing, including the ultimate consumer whose 
interest is, after all, the most important. 


After the address by President G. R. Briggs, the treasurer 
submitted his report for the year ending March 31st, and it 
was duly moved, seconded, and voted, that this report be ap- 
proved and adopted. | 


Address and Report of Treasurer 


In presenting you with this Annual Report, showing the 
largest volume of business, both as to the number of barrels 
shipped and the total amount of money handled, and the most 
difficult erop regarding its quality and condition which we have 
handled, I desire to so present it to you that you may realize the 
extent of your business and the amount of work devolving upon 
your selling agents and your management in general, and how 
well it has been handled by these agents and the remarkable 
results that have been obtained for your benefit. 
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You have recently been told, at an earlier meeting, by Mr. 
J. C. Makepeace and our New York representatives, much that 
was of interest to you, and no doubt more will be said at this 
meeting which will be instructive. 

At our August meeting we reported to you estimates of the 
crop for the past season, as reported by the individual growers 
and compiled in our office. These estimates appeared to show 
that the crop for 1913, to be handled by your company, would be 
approximately 197,538 barrels, or an increase of about 50,000 
barrels over the year before, and which it was estimated would be 
divided as follows: 


Early Blacks, 100,000 barrels 
Howes, | 75,000  < 
Other Varieties, 25,000 * 


The erop, when shipped, proves to have been, so far as our com- 
pany was concerned, 194,126 barrels, as against the crop of 1912 
of 149,397 barrels, or a gain of 44,729 barrels, and was divided 
as follows 


87,896 barrels Early Blacks, branded and averaged 
10,224 Plain heads 


Total 98,120 barrels as against the estimate of 100,000 barrels. 


Of Late Howes there were shipped 49,450 barrels which were 
branded and averaged; of fancy varieties, 10,234 barrels, leay- 
ing 36,000 barrels Late Howes and faney varieties sold as plain 
heads; dividing them as 25.000 barrels Howes and 11,000 barrels 
fancy varieties would very nearly match the estimate as made by 
the growers. 

To market this large crop Ae sel] berries as growers wanted 
to ship was our agents’ task, and, as has been told you before, 
the opening price of $5.00 f.0.b. was made on Early Blacks. 
This took care of General Shipment No. 1, consisting of 12,286 
barrels, divided as follows: 

10,802 barrels Skipper Brand—Average.......... $5.19 


440 barrels Mayflower Brand—-Average........ $5.04 
1,044 barrels Plain Heads 
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This made a total of 44,194 barrels of Early Blacks shipped be- 
fore September Loth. 


General Shipment No. 2 consisted of 31,908 barrels: 


24.217 barrels Skipper’ Brand—Average.......... $9.00 
5,473 barrels Mayflower Brand—Average........ $5.02 
315 barrels Chanticleer Brand—Average....... $4.60 


1,903 barrels Plain Heads 


On account of the warm weather and the trade having been 
supphed with their first round, and in order that there might be 
no break in the market, you were advised to stop shipping during 
General Shipment No. 3, and the total shipments for that week 
were only 3,813 barrels. Quoting from a letter received at this 
time from Mr. A. U. Chaney, ‘‘ You must recognize the fact, first, 
that in order to sustain any advance in price we must have such 
hght shipments that we, along with our competitors, will imme- 
diately have only enough to sustain the demand that may be 
accrued. Our competitors, as you know, have been shipping 
rapidly and more rapidly in proportion than we have ourselves, 
and they show no intention of letting up on them for awhile. We 
know of several instances where carloads of berries have been 
sold within the last four or five days, while they were en route, 
by competition at $4.75 per barrel, whereas, so far, we have not 
had to sell anything at less than $5.00.’ 

We had, up to this date, shipped 200 cars, as against 147 
in 1912, and 84 in 1911; and, quoting from a letter dated Septem- 
ber 13, 1913, from one of the larger handlers, to the jobbers, they 
said, “‘ We are now shipping cranberries quite freely from Cape 
Cod. We have our own representative there and are able to make | 
you lower prices than what you can get them from the Exchange, 
and will guarantee to give you just as goodistock. We can quote 
you on Faney Early Blacks at $4.85 per barrel f. 0. b. shipping 
point. We know our prices are below what others are quoting 
you.’ 

zeneral Shipment No. 4, covering the week of September 
22nd to 27th, consisted of 7,940 barrels, of which 4,944 barrels 
were Mayflower Brand, averaging $5.19 f.0.b. Cape. Thus was 
the market sustained, and what do vou think would have 
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happened if the market had been opened at $5.50 or $6.00 f. o. b. 
Cape. At the close of business on September 27th, or the end of 
General Shipment No. 4, we had shipped 55,447 barrels Early 
Blacks, or some 6,000 barrels more than one half of this variety 
which we had to market. 

During October we shipped 75,869 barrels, of which 18,541 
were Plain Heads, and the average price of Mayflower Brand 
advanced in General Shipment No. 5 to $5.52 f.0.b., No. 6 to 
£5.87, No. 7 to $5.57, No. 8 to $5.91, at which prices a total of 
21,000 barrels Maypower Brand were marketed. Blacks sold the 
balance of the season at $1.00 per barrel and more above the 
opening price. 

Late Howes opened in General Shipment No. 7, the week of 
October 13th to 18th, at $7.50 f. 0. b. Cape, which price was main- 
tained except in General Shipments 11 and 12, when growers 
persisted in shipping; in No. 11, 18,106 barrels, of which 6,705 
were Plain Heads. The Honker Brand in this General Shipment 
averaged $7.34 f.0.b. Cape, and Plain Heads averaged $5.21. 
General Shipment No. 12 consisted of 2,553, of which 1,386 were 
Plain Heads. The Honker Brand averaged $6.94, the lowest 
price of the season on this brand. 

Does not this show the value of co-operation, without which 
we might expect the cranberry business to be somewhat of a fail- 
ure, and 

‘Teach us to stop, and think awhile, 
Before your own project you defile. 
Do not live on fancied wrongs, 
First investigate; come along.’’ 

Do you, as members, realize the amount of work being done 
by the selling agents of your organization to extend the market 
and create a demand for your product that your business may be 
a success, and which could never be done by individuals acting ~ 
independently ? 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The work of the Executive Committee is exacting and im- 
portant. It is their duty to consider all the lots which for any 
reason did not bring the market price of the brand or variety, 
prevailing at the time the shipment was made or received by the 
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purchaser, and to determine, if possible, wherein the fault lay. 
At the several meetings held by the committee this past season, 
they considered a total of 26,216 barrels, which went forward 
branded, and from the information which was obtained regarding 
these lots, 16,532 were treated as separate item shipments. 


INSPECTORS. 


This brings us to the work of the inspectors, on which Mr. 
- Griffith will speak. I want to call your attention to the fact that 
out of a total of 194,126 barrels, 46,545 were either sent out under 
plain heads or treated as such by the Executive Committee. This 
shows some of the difficulties the inspectors labored under the 
past season. Some growers are inclined to influence the inspec- 
tors against the best judgment of the inspectors to allow them the 
label, and I believe they are more likely to err in allowing the 
label to be put on berries that should more properly go under 
Plain Heads than to do an injustice to the grower by withholding 
the label. .if growers would send more berries under Plain 
Heads, notifying the office of the actual condition, with sample, 
so that the Sales Agent could be properly advised, I think the net 
results would be better for all concerned. 


Brutus or LaApIna. 


I again feel it necessary to speak regarding the forwarding 
of your bills of lading to the Middleboro office, both original 
and memorandum. I believe there is no one thing which causes 
more errors in our records than the failure on your part to for- 
ward these bills of lading, and a proper description of your ship- 
ments the day that the shipment is made, not waiting until the 
goods may havé arrived at destination without any advice to us 
by which we can notify the receivers at destination. 

The office will gladly supply all growers with addressed 
postal cards and envelopes, with which to notify the office. Bill 
of lading for each local shipment should be made out by the 
shipper and not the Station Agent, and should have added on its 
face, in addition to the number of barrels, the packing number 
and brand when possible; for example, bill of lading should 
read : 
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Shipped by the New England Cranberry Sales Company to the 
American Cranberry Exchange, New York, or elsewhere, as _ the 
case may be. 10 barrels Mayflower Brand, packer No. 540, or 
whatever the packing number might be. 

The office should be notified of all shipments by packing 
number and quantity of each brand or variety shipped on the 
day shipment is made, that stock sheets may go forward to the - 
New York office by mail the same evening, thus giving the receiy- 
ers notification of what they may expect to arrive and invoices 
which they can use in checking up the shipment. It frequently 
happens that the shipment arrives one or more barrels short, a 
fact of which the receivers are not aware until they have an 
invoice of the shipment. 

Loap CAREFULLY. 

We have had more trouble than usual this past season in 
earload shipments arriving at destination one or more barrels 
completely smashed, thus causing a loss on the shipment. In 
some cases the barrels at the ends of the cars crush and in other 
cases they break by falling from the tiers. It may .be that the 
stock of which the barrels are made in some eases is weak, and 
in others the barrels are not properly fastened to prevent shift- 
ing in the load, and in some cases, no doubt, it is the rough 
handling by the railroads. In all cases carloads should be packed 
with the bilge against the ends of the car and heads toward the 
side, and so wedged as to prevent them shifting in transit. Some 
of the railroads are investigating this question very carefully 
and are resisting claims for damage on account of breakage, so 
it behooves us to see that our teamers who load for us do so 
properly. 

ADVERTISING. 

We still have quantities of advertising matter to put in the 
barrels. Very little of it has been called for or used the past 
season. It is advisable, at least, to use up the quantity we have 
on hand. I trust the growers will be interested enough this 
coming Fall to see that it is placed in their. barrels before 
shipping. 

Notice OF SHIPMENTS. 

The advance notice of intention to ship plainly states that 
they are to be forwarded to the office of the company on or be- 
fore Wednesday preceding the week in which these berries are 
offered for shipment. Some growers still persist in using these 
blanks to notify us of their shipments after the shipment has 
been made, instead of the addressed postal cards which we so 
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willingly furnish them. Others will notify us on this same blank 

on Tuesday or Wednesday of the week in which these berries 
are to be shipped and then find fault because the inspector can- 
not get to see them and arrangements be made for shipping 
their berries that same week. Such people criticise the office 
and the inspectors for failure to advise them regarding their 
“shipments, and others frequently screen their berries and then 
notify the office they need the inspector and shipping directions 
and are dissatisfied because proper attention is not given them. 
Remember that everything that helps the office helps you. 


STOREHOUSES. 

In comphance with your instructions and that. of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, two storehouses have been built this past season, 
the’ one at North Carver 36x 60, 2 stories, cost, with land, 
$3,984.20. At Tremont, 30 x 60, $3,623.43. These were not 
ready until late in the season so were of but little use the past 
season. They will be ready for use at the beginning of the com- 
ing season and i believe will help us to increase our small f. o. b. 
shipments and will earn the growers quite a large sum of money 
at a cost of less than 10¢ for each barrel handled. 

1 want, at this time, to extend my thanks to my associates 
in the New York department, without whose help success would 
have been impossible, and to Mr. Briggs and the members of the 
Executive Committee, also the Board of Inspectors, for their 
forbearance and courtesy, in fact to all the members, not for- 
getting my assistants in the office who have been ever loyal, 
ready, and willing to do all in their power to make the work of 
the company a success. 


TREASURER’S AccouNT FoR YEAR ENDING Marcu 31, 1914 


I submit for your consideration my account as treasurer 
for the year ending March 31st, 1914. The increased commis- 
sion on account of increased business is somewhat offset by in- 
creased general expenses, the large amount of labels printed, of 
which we have a good supply on hand. These will make our 
expenditure for the coming year on this account considerably 
less. The increase in amount of interest paid of $700.00 on bor- 
rowed money with which to make advance payments and 
$7,607.63 for storehouses. This last item took inost of what 
would otherwise have been our surplus profit for the vear. By 
referring to the Auditing Committee’s report, you will see that 
we have a cash balance of $15.267.16 and when Accounts Re- 
ceivable are paid us we should have a cash balance of about 
$18,000.00. 

T shall recommend to the Directors that the company pay 
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a dividend on the sales of the past season of one-half of one 
pereent. This would eall for the distribution of about $6,000.00 
which may be increased by like amount after the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Cranberry Exchange, if it should be deemed 
proper by the Directors of the Exchange to declare a dividend 
on our stock in that company. ad 


INCOME. EXPENSES. 

Commision, 2 per cent., $24,154.20 Interest and Discount, $2,346.43 
Capital Stock, 160.00 Rent, Light and Heat, 028.93 
American Cranberry Ex- Telephone and Telegraph, 511.351 
change Dividend, 5,806.35 Express, Frt. and Ctg., 64.95 
Carton Account, 38.02 Stat’y and Off. Expense, 372.15 
Postage, 480.95 

Office Salaries, 2,623.00 

Treasurer’s Salary, 3,600.00 

Treasurer ’s Expense, 130.76 

General Expenses, 770.83 

Inspector’s Salaries and 

Expenses, 2,669.74 

Storehouse Expenses, 154,55 
Real Estate and Buildings, 7,607.63 . 

Merchandise, 4.60 

- Labels, 1,544.80 

Cffice Equipment, 322.72 

Contingent Fund, 586.77 

Dividend No. 3 (stock), 168.60 

Sales Dividend No. 1, 3,880.30 

Balance, 1,489.50 

$29,658.57 | $29,658.57 

CRANBERRIES. . 

Reported sales, f. o. b. Cape, $1,201,292.10 
American Cranberry Exchange, 5 per cent., 60,065.88 
Paid growers to date, 1,127,739.79 
Reserves, general shipments not closed, 733.18 


Number of barrels, shipped season 1913-14 to date, 194,126. 


Auditors’ Report 
‘Statement of Condition at the end of Fiscal Year, March 31, 1914 


ASSETS. LIABIDITIES. 


Amer. Cran, Ex. Stock, $8,300.00 Capital Stock, $2,980.00 
Merchandise on hand, 5.00 Reserves, General Ship- 
Engraved Plates, . 200.00 ment not closed, 733.18 
Trademarks & Copyrights, 150.00 Profit and Loss, 33,209.33 
Office Equipment, 1,000.00 
Real Estate and Buildings, 7,500.00 
Accounts Receivable, 4,500.05 
Cash, 15,267.46 

$36,922.51 $36,922.51 


Aprroved: 
Henry 8S, GRIFFITH, 
T. T. VAUGHAN, 
‘Auditing Committee. 
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It was then voted to proceed to the election of officers. The 
chair appointed as tellers: 


Geo. B. Allen, EK. L. Sampson, 
E. L. Burgess, Paul Thompson, 
R. S. Gibbs, T. T. Vaughan, 
F. J. Heavens, C. E. Weston. 


After the proper number of ballots had been distributed to 
the stockholders present, the polls were declared open at 12:20 
p. m., and were closed at 1:10 p. m. 

It was duly moved, seconded and voted that a recess be 
taken until 2 p. m. 


Upon reassembling, Mr. H. 8S. Griffith made a report, as 
chairman of the Board of Inspectors, upon their work for the 
past season, and conditions as were found by them. 


Report of H. S. Gniffith 


This report seeks to call attention to the weak points of our 
System as seen by the inspectors. 

We have reasons for assuming that the conditions met last 
Season were exceptional. Karly Blacks were uneven and under-: 
sized; Howes fully up to normal. About ten per cent. of the 
Blacks were shipped under the Chanticleer label, while a few 
lots were found too small even for this grade. This unevenness 
in size was specially troublesome in branding the Skippers. 
Some inspectors advocate a new label to cover fruit too small 
for Skippers and too light for Chanticleers, but if the conditions 
of the season are exceptional such an addition to our grades does 
not seem to me to be advisable. . 

Washing frosted berries has been tried but not with con- 
elusive results. Stickiness can thus be easily removed but drying 
requires a long and careful process. The effect of water and 
the extra handling, in cases of diseased lots, is lable to render 
the results disappointing, but in lots comparatively free from 
fungus parasites the practice seems to be practical if the shipper 
is willing to assume the cost. 
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In the matter of grading I think we are making progress. 
The wise grower who buys a new separator insists upon one- 
with a grader, and it is agreeable to note that most of the grow- 
ers who have made a practice of grading concede its importance, 
some to the extent that it pays even if the pie berries are dis- 
earded. So much of the dirt and poor fruit goes through the- 
grader that otherwise would have to be picked out by the sereen- 
ers that the saving in sereening balances the loss in bulk. I 
think I can justly say that some of the sereenhouses I visit 
could pay for new separators in one season on this point alone. 

And while we are making progress in this direction, it is 
evident that the exactions of the market are keeping pace with 
us. When lots that come within the grading rules as laid down 
by the inspectors are rejected on account of size they should 
be averaged. The Mayflower grade runs from 130 down. While 
it is obvious that a lot running from 120 to 130 would appear: 
much smaller than a lot running from 90 to 100, it would be 
improper to charge the discount to the shipper. In our experi- 
ence we find lots very uniform in size, but which fall within 
the lmits, appear smaller to the eye than lots that contain a per 
cent. of large berries that fall outside of the limits. This may 
tempt the purchaser to discount the shipment that falls clearly 
within the hmit but under our rules the shipper should not suffer . 
the discount. 7 

The failure of shippers to forward bills of lading is the 
source of so much inconvenience that it calls an annual com- 
plaint from Mr. Porter, while the manager seems to have ex- 
hausted his resources in his efforts to remedy the defect. In- 
spectors have endeavored to devise some system that would im- 
prove the situation but without success. Under present condi- 
tions it looks as if we must continue to depend upon the shippers 
for improvement along this line. I think as an aid in the matter 
that if we should post placards in all packing houses, calling at- 
tention to this and other important points to be observed, it 
would tend to keep the matters constantly before the packers 
and their employees. 

Sometimes on the arrival of a shipment in New York. the 
salesman finds the condition of the market such that better net 
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results can be obtained by repacking in N. Y. crates. While 
the results seem to be satisfactory, the shipper is inclined to 
criticise the Company on account of the charges. If he will un- 
derstand that the extra cost is consequent upon buying crates. 
and repacking, without which the net results would be smaller, 
1 think he would desist from further complaint. 

Co-operative selling in a business similar to cranberry grow- 
ing means a merging of opinions in which the observation of 
rules is essential to harmony. The grower who has not learned 
this lesson is a source of friction and the prey of meddlers who 
seek to discredit the efforts of co-operation through misrepresen- 
tation. 

Often when a shipment goes wrong it immediately finds its 
way to the gossips by whom the facts are distorted for the pur- 
pose of creating dissatisfaction among our members. This can 
only happen through a vindictive spirit on the part of those who 
should be able to see the motive back of those not cranberry 
growers, who persistently labor to discredit the efforts of those 
actually engaged in the industry. And while exceptional and 
disagreeable incidents so readily find their way to the public, I 
find it nearly impossible to learn the true facts relative to in- 
dependent shipments. last season IT was confronted with the 
story that a certain independent had sold his Howes at $7.50 
cash when the Exchange was quoting that price, and I was asked 
why the Exchange could not obtain the same net results. The 
shipper in question being a man | could approach, I found that 
he had consigned the lot in question. 

But in this, as in similar cases, the Exchange is misrepre- 
sented. It must be an obvious fact, to one looking for facts, 
that times frequently come when there is a difference in many 
of the markets, and while the Exchange may obtain the best 
price in all of the markets the grower gets the average. And 
while the story tellers are silent relative to the prices from the 
lower markets they publish the returns from the highest market 
as proof that they ‘‘are beating the Sales Co.’’ The members 
of our company who hear such stories should be able to see that 
they are founded either in dishonesty or in ignorance of our 
averaging system. 
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After the frosts of last fall we found some of our shippers: 
in a mutinous state. Ridiculous stories were afloat, mainly to 
the effect ‘‘that Chaney was selling plain head stock at any old 
price.’’ Some of those easily impressed sold to outside solicitors 
and I have reasons for thinking that some others would have: 
done so had they been able to corner any of the story tellers ir 
a reliable contract. 

To add to our difficulties we found an honest difference of 
opinion among the growers as to where to draw the line on frost. 
damage. The same difference of opinion existed among inspec-- 
tors, and when we note the circumstances it may not be ealled 
remarkable that such differences should prevail. As an indica- 
tion of the difficulties we faced I will state that with Mr. Clark: 
and Mr. Vaughan, I spent one day among the bogs of Carver: 
and Plymouth and found one lot that we agreed was perfectly 
free from frost affection. 

As the prices of unbranded stock were not known until 
after the sales were made our only asset in facing these stories 
was a faith in the ability of the Exchange to obtain best prices 
consistent with market conditions and the condition of the: 
stock. Without proof a lie stands on an even footing with 
truth, but now that the prices are known we can compare actual 
results with the ‘‘slush’’ prices quoted by irresponsible gossips. 
And when we consider the appearance of the. part of the crop 
harvested after the frosts, the small and uneven size of the 
Blacks, the weather conditions that extended through October: 
and the volume to be handled, I think we are in a position to 
congratulate ourselves not only on the net results but on the 
fact, admitted by fair independents, that we are units of a sys-- 
tem that saved the markets from demoralization. 

I have classified the prices obtained for unbranded stock 
shipped from my inspection district, including pie berries and_ 
seconds. 

Those sold for a net price less than three dollars: 

16 barrels Howes, $2.11. 
1 car Howes, $2.17. 

8 barrels Blacks, $2.36. 
40 barrels Blacks, $2.56. 
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14 barrels Blacks, $2.58. 
17 barrels Howes, $2.58. 


Those sold at net prices between three and four dollars: 
290 barrels Blacks. 
187 barrels McFarlins. 
88 barrels Howes. 
2 cars Howes. 


Those sold at net prices between four and five dollars: 
1719 barrels Blacks. 
444 barrels Howes. 
15 barrels McFarlins. 


Those sold at net prices between five and six dollars: 
895 barrels Blacks. 
1322 barrels Howes. 
193 barrels MeFarlins. 


Those sold at net prices between six and seven dollars: 
89 barrels Blacks. 
2101 barrels Howes. 
ov barrels MeFarlins. 


Those sold at net prices above seven dollars: 
79 barrels Howes, (5 growers.) 


These results should strengthen our faith in the facilities 
of the Exchange for obtaining best prices possible for stock 
sold on its merits and tend to dissipate the prejudice against un- 
branded lots, while they seem to me to indicate the wisdom of 
shipping unbranded lots that are not up to the standard. There 
are items in the above classifications that I am satisfied netted 
better results than they would had they been branded. When 
a lot is labeled it stands on a footing with other labeled lots. 
The selling agent assumes it to be of good keeping quality and 
places it upon an order. By the time it reaches its destination 
it has so far deteriorated that it is rejected by the purchaser 
and being in a locality where there is no demand for such stock 
it must be slaughtered on the spot or subjected to extra expense 
in transferring it to its proper market. On the other hand an 
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inspector has a right to call for the immediate sale of an cn- 
branded lot and the selling agent, knowing the market for such 
stock can dispose of it for the best price and with little delay. 


And if the results of the last season strengthen our. faith 
in the facilities of the Exchange, they should also strengthen 
our faith in the system built up by the Sales Co. If the Ex- 
change has come nearer to solving its problems than we have, 
it is because the problems facing the packers are more difficult 
of a solution. In view of this fact, while we regret that our 
short-cominges impose the main barrier in the way of the advanee 
of the Exchange we feel justified in asking for the continued 
charity of the selling agents. 


I believe the main weakness of this company, as it must be 
in any co-operative company, rests in the lack of faith on the 
‘part of the membership. But I beheve this is logical. The 
rules of this company afford ample protection for all of its mem- 
bers. If an inspector gives an unsatisfactory decision, there 
is an appeal; if the executive committee decides unsatisfactor- 
ily, there is an appeal. In brief it may be said that the rules 
and the judicial system established by the company afford the 
individual as complete protection as he ean find in the eivil 
courts. . 


It is apparent that ten lots are wrongfully averaged where 
one lot is wrongfully excluded. This arises through a rule of 
the executive committee placing the burden of proof on the 
company coupled with the impracticability in many cases of 
obtaining all of the facts. While those whose shipments pass 
unquestioned may dishke to see the average lowered through 
the assimilation of questioned shipments, we should remember 
that in our ignorance of many of the factors we never know 
whose lot is to be hit, and we may regard whatever discount, 
may be suffered in consequence of averaging shipments as the 
payment of an insurance premium. If a crop falls below the 
standard so that it must be sold on its merits alone, the wise 
course seems to be to get the best results possible and endeavor 
to remedy the evil so that future crops may be up to the 
standard. 
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KEEPING QUALITIES. 


Perhaps this is my hobby, but when I learned that cran- 
berry rot is subject to control I became convinced of the in- 
portance of its control and also of being able to detect the pres- 
ence of disease in the process of marketing. And as we learn 
that disease is likely to prove a bigger factor as cranberry cul- 
ture extends in area and time it is apparent that the hobby 
may be a permanent one. While a dozen or more diseases at- 
fect the cranberry, each with its peculiar cause and symptom, 
not more than three or four have yet become serious factors. 
I make no effort to study the characteristics of the separate 
diseases but consider them all under the common name of dis- 
ease. I was told that it is impractical to detect the presence 
of disease until decay actually sets in, and the next best move 
is to detect the earliest symptoms. 

During the season of 1912 the territory covered by my 
inspection district was badly affected. In looking for the first 
visible signs of disease I noticed many of the lots had more or 
less dented berries. In lots that I knew were not keeping well 
these dented berries predominated. On one lot I kept a record 
of examinations. The first car shipped showed no dents but it 
was reported in bad condition. The first two examinations of 
the remaining berries showed no dents, the third revealed num- 
erous dented berries and before the third car was shipped the 
general condition of the berries was what is generally termed 
rotten. Thus these dents would appear to be the first visible 
signs of that particular disease, but we should bear in mind that 
a erop may be affected by a disease of which such dents might 
not be seen as the earliest symptoms. The name of that disease, 
or whether it is the most prevalent disease on the Cape, I am 
unable to guess. 

I began the season of 1913 with the hope that these dents 
would afford a hint as to the keeping qualities of at least some 
of the lots. As the season advanced, and after diligent search, 
I failed to find a single lot bearing the dents and I was disap- 
pointed. But as general shipment after general shipment came 
up for disposal with no shipments reported diseased, I took new 
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hope in the impression that the reason that the dents did not 
appear was that there was no disease. I cannot trace the disease 
in five lots at the most that passed under my inspection. Of 
course other factors entered into the reckoning. The crop was 
unusually clean and consequently more than the usual propor- 
tion was packed directly from the separator; also a large per’ 
cent. of the shipments were unbranded in which ease, unless 
the lot was badly affected, signs of disease would not be re-: 
ported by the selling agent; but considering all of these affect- 
ing circumstances the crop of last season appears to have been 
remarkably free from fungus diseases. I aim drawing these 
deductions from the lots shipped under my inspection. Prob- 
ably some of the inspectors found more of the trouble than I 
did—notably Mr. Thompson. But the fact remains, i. e. that: 
the crop of 1918 was unusually immune. The fact that the 
erop of 1912 was so generally dented, and the crop of 1913 almost 
free from the dents, means something. 

It is remarkable too, that we were almost immune from 
fruit worm trouble. Not a single lot. under my inspection was 
rejected on account of worms although the pest was mentioned 
in two or three cases. This tends to confirm my impression of 
the preceding year to the effect that a considerable portion of 
the trouble we lay to fruit worms may be due primarily to 
disease, and I should say that the worm might improve his: 
reputation if he would keep out of the society of the disease 
germs. 

T will cite three cases which appear to me to-be significant : 

First. Lot of Blacks picked by snap machine latter part 
of August. Kept in a poor store house and sereened October 
Ist. On account of rain they were not shipped. Reseparated 
and repacked November Ist. Sent to Tremont store November - 
3. Shipped from Tremont store November 10th. Sold at regu- 
lar price with no complaint. 

Second. Car load of Blacks picked from three and four 
year old vines by snap machine before middle of September. 
Sereened November Ist, and sold at the regular price without 
complaint. In an ordinary season a lot handled in this manner 
would hardly be worth screening November 1st, and I hope no 
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grower will repeat the performance. But this lot appeared as 
sound November 1st as it did six weeks previous to that date. 

Third. <A crop of five cars and an odd lot was picked by 
snap machines from a four year old bog that had been resanded 
the previous Fall and re-flowed twice for Spring frosts. Only 
a few barrels trom each of two cars was complained of. In an 
ordinary season we should expect much trouble from such ship- 
ments. 

As to the cause of this immunity from disease we can only 
guess. Possibly the drought during the summer may have some 
relation to it. It is notable that sections from which the largest 
per cent. of Chanticleres were shipped were most immune. 

I have the impression that there may be a relation between 
our bad shipments and the quality of water used for flooding. 
One bog that has been under my inspection six years, and which 
reflows oftener than any bog in my district, has never shipped 
a diseased lot. Brook trout breed in its reservoir. The three 
bogs from which I have evidence of disease last Season all flood 
from large swamp reservoirs. 

It seems reasonable to think that water held in a swamp 
that is wooded with various members of the heath family might 
be affected and the germs distributed over the bog in the pro- 
cess of reflowing. It further. seems possible that the fact that 
our raw swamps are more or less wooded with this family may 
have some relation to our theory that the earlier crops are not as 
sound as those picked from older vines. On this point Dr. 
Shear says: 

‘‘T regret to say that we have very little definite informa- 
tion in regard to the danger from fungi occuring on other mem- 
bers of the heath family in the immediate vicinity of cranberry 
bogs. It seems possible, and perhaps probable, that the germs 
of some of these organisms may be transmitted through the water 
to the cranberry plants from some of these sources. It will take 
many years of careful observation and investigation to determine 
‘many of these perplexing problems.”’ 

But however meagre may bé our knowledge of these factors, 
it is suicidal to criticise the selling agent. It is unreasonable 
to expect the commissioner to obtain as good prices for decaying 
berries as he does for sound berries, and when we consider the 
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problem he faces when he offers to the trade some of his consign- 
ments after holding a month, self interest should prompt us 
to give him our assistance rather than a blind criticism. On the 
one hand we will be the gainers; on the other, the present un- 
certainties of shipping must continue. 

If, as we have reasons for believing, disease is bound to be a 
bigger discouragement as bog area increases, we should increase 
our efforts to find a solution. A co-operative company is in a 
position to render asistance to those who are studying this ques- 
tion. And I believe it would also be an aid to our manager in 
placing orders if he had a record of the bogs in his jurisdiction, 
the record to contain drainage and flowage conditions, quality 
and the handling of water, and any other poimts that are 
regarded as unknown quantities relating to the keeping qualities. 

To epitomize my suggestion on this point: when a shipment 
proves diseased, the important point is to determine the cause 
rather than the responsibility. Settling the responsibility is only 
a temporary expedient; if the cause can be determined the gain 
will be permanent for all cranberry growers. 


Address of A. U. Chaney 


To the Members of 
The New England Cranberry Sales Co.. ‘ 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Gentlemen : 


Since your February meeting sales have been slow, just 
about equal to the short supply. The highest price reached was 
$15.00 in New York for the very finest fruit. To be safe, we 
should say the highest selling price this season on Cape Cod 

Howes of good average quality was $12.50 f. 0. b. Cape. At 15e 
per quart, retail, the normal consumption is apparently re- 
duced 60 to 70 percent, and at 20¢ per quart the normal con- 
sumption seems to be reduced about 95 per cent. At above 
$11.00 f. 0. b. Cape, cranberries cannot retail in any market at 
15e, and $10.00 seems nearer the limit for a 15¢ retail price. 

This indicates quite plainly that when berries can be sold in 
the Fall at fairly profitable prices it does not pay to carry over, 
for the Winter trade more than a small percentage of the whole 
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crop in the hope of expecting high Winter or Spring values. 
Had the usual quantity been carried over this year, we would 
not have had other than the usual Winter prices. 

It is an important intluence to your continued prosperity to 
have each season close strong and at advancing values. Such a 
close very favorably affects trade for your next season’s crop, 
especially for late fruit, and you reap added profits on your fol- 
lowing crop which you would not otherwise enjoy. 


VALUE OF YOUR: ORGANIZATION: Mr. Makepeace, 
in his paper read at the February dinner, brought strongly be- 
fore you the fact that the values of your bogs and your con- 
tinued prosperity was largely due to these co-operative sales 
companies. I think you should keep this fact well fixed in your 
mind as continued prosperity is likely to lead you into forget- 
ting to what your prosperity is really due, and to become over- 
confident. Any one of us is in danger of allowing petty jeal- 
ousies to creep in and pride and envy to separate us from the 
golden egg of close co-operation. This knowledge should help 
us sink all selfishness and influence each of us to try to strength- 
en the organization in every way. 

in order that we may arrive at some basis to judge just 
what the growers are actually making by this co-operation, per- 
mit me to compare a year prior to the organization of the New 
England Cranberry Sales Company with a year after its organ- 
ization, selecting only years having crops of nearly equal size 
and nearly equal conditions. Our large crops began the first 
year of the Sales Company; therefore, there is only one year 
since the Sales Company was formed where crops have closely 
approached the small crops that existed prior to that time :— 


1904, 
Crop—330,000 Barrels. 

A. U. Chaney Co. paid cash for 
Blacks early in September $4.50 to 
$5.00. During second half of Sep- 
tember they bought Blacks at $4.25. 
For Thanksgiving trade in October 
they began paying $5.50 for Howes, 
and the highest price they paid for 
Howes was $6,00, and highest for 
Blacks, $5.50 prior to Thanksgiving. 
The market weakened in November 
and ended weak. New York market 
quotations in March, 1905, $4.00 to 
$6.00. { 


1908. 
Crop-—320,000 Barrels. 
Shortage under 1904 only 10,000 
barrels. N. E. C. S. Co. averaged on 
whole crop, $7.17 per barrel. 
Netted growers on general ship- 
ments: 


Sept. 1 to 12, on Skipper, $5.95 
Sept. 14 to 26, on Mayflower, $5.68 
Oct. 12 to 24, on Honker, $7.81 
Met, 26 to Nov 7, on Honker, $8.00 
Nov. 9 to Nov 21, on Honker, $8.80 


Noy. 23 to Dee. 5, on Honker, $11.25 
Market ended in March at $10.00 to 
$11.00. 


This shows an increase of about $1.00 per barrel on Blacks 
in September and nearly $2.00 per barrel on Howes in October, 
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-and a strong season’s close, instead of a weak, dragging close. 


1913: This Season has forcibly demonstrated the great 
wisdom of the larger organization and of close co-operation. At 
your August meeting I advised you that this season’s crop and 
the general marketing conditions (barring unforeseen disasters 
or unfavorable weather) were very similar to those of 1910, and 


it would be a good opportunity to demonstrate the advantage 


of the closer co-operation of the growers. To see this ad- 
vantage in actual money, let us compare briefly the net results 
of this season with those of 1910. 


The total crop of the three States this year was, we estimate, 
just 8,000 barrels more than in 1910. Weather conditions were. 
admittedly better in 1910 than during the season just closed, 
but even eliminate this disadvantage and agree for argument’s 
sake that the quality of fruit and weather conditions were as 
good this season as in 1910, except to remind ourselves that this 


-year 25 percent of the Cape Cod crop had to be shipped un- 
branded because of poor quality or poor condition : 


CAPE COD— 


In 1910 the entire combined shipments made by the New 
England Cranberry Sales Company and the Growers Cran- 
berry Company from Cape Cod averaged $5.54 per barrel. 

In 1913 the New England Cranberry Sales Company has 
averaged $6.16 per barrel. This ineludes the 25 percent off 


‘stock and everything that they shipped. 


NEW JERSE Y—(Quality of fruit equal both years.) 


‘In 1910 the combined shipments made by the New Jersey 
Cranberry Sales Company and the Growers Cranberry Com- 
pany from New Jersey averaged, on their entire shipments, $5.59 
per barrel. 


In 1913 the Growers Cranberry Company has averaged on 
their entire shipments from New Jersey, $7.15 per barrel, or an 
increase of $1.56 per barrel. ‘ 


This year the Cape Cod crop, with all of its frosted and un- 
favorable weather conditeee has averaged net to its members on 
its 46,335 barrels of unbranded stock, some of which was badly 
frosted and very poor, $5.54 per barrel, or the same average as 
the whole crop of 1910, and on 146,350 barrels of branded stock, 
$6.34 per barrel, or 82¢ per barrel more than the whole crop of 
1910, and a total average on its entire shipments of 194,136 bar- 


rels of $6.16 or 62¢ per barrel more than in 1910. 
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COMPARATIVE SIZE OF CROPS. 


Estimate 1913 Crop 1912 Crop 1911 Crop 1910 ° 


CAPE COD, » 420,000 — 327,000. . 273,000. 287,000 
NEW. JERSEY, 102,000 112,000 . 148,000 241,000 
- WISCONSIN, 30,000 45,000 30,000 16,000 

Totals, 552,000 484,000 446,000 544,000 


Increase over last year of 64,000 barrels. 
Inerease over 1911 of 116, OOO barrels. 
Inerease over 1910 of 8,000 barrels. 


I certainly believe the reason for our success this year must 
be credited entirely to close co-operation, an almost perfect 
working organization and the unstinted confidence and liberty 
given to your managers. 

As has often been my pleasure, I again wish to compliment 
Mr. Churchill for his superior management of unusual difficulties ° 
in distributing your crop this vear. 

Your inspectors have also done their work unusually well 
in face of the added difficulties of a frosted crop. I hope the- 
time will come when every carload that leaves Cape Cod has one> 
of your inspector’s reports accompanying the bill of lading. 

The American Cranberry Exchange has had a successful 
season. They have sold this Season versus 1912-13— 


1913-14 VS. 1912-13 


AAPE COD, 194,136 barrels 148,688 barrels 
NEW JERSEY,’ - 57946 64. 492 
WISCONSIN, 25,685 ‘i 49, 514 fi 
LONG ISLAND, 903 ss 3.560 13 
‘Total, 278, 670 2s es ae 204. ay 
American Cranberry Exchange Net Profit for Season of 
ew we ae Se gece lee - » $9,359.57 


We are continuing to develop new markets and broaden ° 
those we already have. We have spent for advertising this year 
in England $1,314.15 and in the United States, $1,425.50. 

We employed two travelling inspectors and adjustors this 
year, and we sent them to inspect nearly every car that was re- 
jected at destination in order to furnish to your Executive Com- 
mittee satisfactory proof of its quality or condition. 

President Briggs, and all of the officers have given con- 
siderable of their time and thought to the work of the Exchange, 
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and for their loyal support and co-operation I wish to thank 
them and commend them to you. 


The following motion was offered by Dr. F. EF. Marsh: - 
‘“Moved that House Bill number 1742: to provide for protecting 
insectivorous and songbirds by requiring the licensing of eats, 
meets with the approval and shall have the support of the mem- 
bers of the New England Cranberry Sales Company, they fully 
recognizing the great value of birds to the Cranberry Industry, 
and are also mindful of the fact that the cat is particularly 
destructive to our most useful birds.’’ The motion was second- 
ed by Dr. Rogers and passed by a unanimous vote. 

It was moved by Dr. Marsh, duly seconded and voted, that 
all of the addresses submitted to the members at this meeting, 
be printed and distributed to all members of the company and 
that the address of the President be printed in a separate 
pamphlet for general distribution and that it also be printed in 
the Wareham Courier. 
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ADDRESSES. 


At the suggestion of Mr. J. C. Makepeace, approved by 
the Executive Committee, the New England Cranberry Sales 
Company held a turkey dinner in the Y. M. C. A. Hall at 
Middleboro on Thursday, Feb. 12th, 1914. 

Eighty-seven members and invited guests sat down to 
dinner at 12.40 p. m. 

After the tables were cleared away the President, Mr. G. 
R. Briggs, called the attention of those present to the pur- 
pose of the meeting and introduced Mr. J. C. Makepeace as 
the first speaker, who spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF MR. J. C. MAKEPEACE. 


I take the marketing of my cranberries as a serious 
matter, upon the outcome of which depends the result of my 
entire year’s work. My opportunities for observing the 
progress of the market have been aided through your favor 
in choosing me as one of your delegates to the American 
Cranberry Exchange and through my position as a director 
and a member of the executive committee of this company. 
Throughout this season I have been impressed with the skill 
and intelligence with which the marketing situation has 
been handled. From time to time as I have met members 
of the company, even some of its directors, it has seemed to 
me that there was a lack of enthusiasm, or perhaps I may 
better say, lack of appreciation of the work which the com- 
pany is doing. I can think of no other way of accounting 
for this than that my opportunities for observation were, in 
the nature of things, better than that of the average grower. 
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So, if I am in a measure responsible for calling this meeting, 

I would like to say to you that I am willing to assume full 

' responsibility for it. My sole motive is to acquaint every 
member with a better insight of the workings of our market- 
ing system, and that we may come together at this time 
while the lessons of the past year are still fresh in our 
minds, make known our complaints and offer our suggestions 
for improvement of the service of the company. Such 
expressions will, I am sure, recelve most careful consider- 
ation from the central office and local officials. 

We started in the season with the promise of an Early 
Black crop of good size, with growers desirous of making 
early shipments in unprecedented volume, with unseasonably 
hot weather throughout the consuming territory, compelling 
hesitation on the part of the buyer. Facing this situation 
Mr. Chaney named the seemingly low opening price of $5.00 
per barrel, and thereby subjected himself to severe criticism 
on the part of the growers, both within and without the com- 
pany. So far as my observations go, I am sure that this 
criticism was based on lack of knowledge of conditions 
prevailing. It is true that a quantity of the first round of 
berries could have been placed at a price as high as $6.00, 
but I feel confident that the market could not have been- 
sustained at a six-dollar price or even at a five-fifty price, 
and the break in price is always to be deplored. ~ 

I incline to the opinion that we growers err in trying to 
make the opening price the highest figure at which a few 
cars may be placed. Competition with other and more sea- 
sonable fruits is very keen at that time. The object of any 
selling agency must be to gain the confidence of the trade 
and maintain a healthy market condition through the season; 
its members should judge it by results at the season’s end. 
In normal seasons I believe that our first carloads placed on 
the markets of the country should be so attractive in appear- 
ance and price that the housewife who sees them will realize 
that they are a desirable purchase, and will immediately send 
repeat orders to her grocer. It is only by assuring the 
jobber and the retailer a steady market and a reasonable 
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profit that they can be induced to take hold of the product 
and push its sale. Again, in order to be healthy the ten- 
dency of the market must always be upward. 

In outlining conditions which our selling agent faced at 
the season’s opening I made no mention of the extremely 
wet and unfavorable weather which we had for gathering 
and packing in September and October, and the very disas- 
trous frosts which-came on September 14th and 15th. This 
combination of adverse conditions at the point of production 
was as severe as anything known in my marketing expe- 
rience. While these are conditions which must always be 
taken into account, they can never be foreseen and were 
quite unknown to Mr. Chaney when he made his price. But, 
had he named a higher price for opening and later been 
obliged to face these additional adverse conditions, there is 
every. probability that a severe break in the market would 
have followed, healthy recovery from which would have 
been next to impossible during the balance of the season. 
When we review these things and consider that the company 
successfully placed 32,000 barrels in shipment No. 2 and 
reduced its shipments to 3,800 in the following week, Iam 
impressed with the able manner in which this difficult situ- 
ation was handled by Messrs. Chaney and Churchill. To 
carry through such a season with a steady market and to 
end with the strong conditions of today is a matter for con- 
gratulation. I cannot but be enthusiastic over the results, 
for, without organization, I have seen a similar situation 
when prices broke to $2.00 per barrel. If the members here 
assembled will take pains to review the work of the season, 
I am sure they will feel likewise. 

The building of cranberry bog goes on every year. Our 
potential output is continually increasing. What is being 
done to take care of this increased production? Is there 
anything in the prospect to justify increase in production 
except intelligent distribution of the crop? Is there any 
other agency continually working for increased consumption ? 
Remove its influence entirely and what would your bogs be 
worth ? No individual whose money is invested in cranberry 
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bog or whose livelihood depends upon the crop can afford to 
ignore these questions. 

I used to have a fear that real co-operation in our busi- 
ness meant giving the other fellow a chance to get something 
out of us and a smothering of individual effort and ambition. 
It does furnish equality of opportunity, but, on the other 
hand, it relieves us of so many petty difficulties which have 
occupied our minds in the past, that a vast opening, which 
we did not know existed before, is created for individual 
effort. It means the substitution of intelligence and the 
instruments of modern commerce for sheer bull-headedness 
and obstinacy. No grower or dealer on the outside is decry- 
ing or belittling the work of this organization except for 
selfish motives or from ignorance. 

Three years ago I came to you as a renegade from the 
'. camp of the enemy. It was one of the terms of the capitu- 
| lation that I should be given a look into the conduct of the 


| affairs of your company. I have had that, and frankly 


express the opinion that it stands for a square deal from 
start to finish. 

I previously alluded to my better insight to the workings 
of the company because of better opportunity. There is no 
reason why I should always be preferred in this respect. I 
believe the occasional introduction of new blood into the 
executive committee will prevent any tendency to fossiliz- 
ation, and better than all that, it will give us new men with 
a sense of responsibility which goes with the office and a 
better knowledge of the workings of the system. When 
considering nominations for membership of ‘the executive 
committee at the annual meeting it will be quite satisfactory, 
in fact gratifying, if the directors select one of my good 
neighbors in my place. While Il am perfectly sincere in all 
of this, | feel I am justified in warning you against radical 
changes in this governing body. Select your best men. You 
have now an excellent working team. My associates on that 
committee have shown much devotion to their duties, always 
at a personal sacrifice. Their work would be lightened if 
every individual member would pack not simply so as to 
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barely pass inspection, but absolutely in the best possible 
manner. Your duty to good packing is second only to your 
loyalty to the organization ; in fact, it is a manifestation of 
your loyalty. 

While our brands stand well with the trade, I believe 
there is still room for improvement in this matter of packing. 
Poorly packed or immature fruit is dangerous to the reputa- 
tion of every one who touches it. 

Concede, as I believe you will, the indisputable benefits 
of co-operative marketing. . In this you find the one un- 
derlying principle which should hold together and contin- 
ually strengthen this organization. I believe our system of 
pooling is the only feasible method which has been devised 
for handling a crop such as ours, but I am perfectly willing 
to give it up when someone will show me something better. 
There will be disagreements on matters of detail. I have 
myself an idea that returns should be made to the grower 
in less time than at present. I believe there. may be other 
matters in which some of you may think the work of the 
system is not as complete or efficient as it should be. Now 
is the time to speak of it, that your management may obtain 
the benefits of your suggestions. It is what we are here 
for and will broaden the benefits to be gained by steadfast 
co-operation. If you have a complaint to make the manage- 
ment is entitled to hear it first. This is your company, —you, 
and you alone, own it. If you think its service, efficiency 
or management can be improved you owe it to yourself and 
your fellow members to attend to it. 

About a couple of months ago Mr. Chaney mentioned to 
me the conventions to’ which the Exchange had to send 
representatives this winter, one of them being that of the 
Western Fruit Jobbers’ association held at Kansas City last 
week. I was indiscreet enough to tell him that I was tempted 
to take a week off and renew what little acquaintance I had 
with the western trade. The suggestion was enough and 
I-went. 

At this convention there were registered thirty-three 
hundred fruit jobbers with their wives and guests from all 
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a over the country extending from Indiana west. They were, 
in fact, distributors of the major portion of our crop, and I 
was given an unforeseen opportunity to meet them and 
exchange opinions. I had fancied that-attendance at a 
convention of this kind was to be considered as a sort of 
picnie with a Pullman excursion thrown in, but I found the 
deliberations and conferences were supposed to commence at 
8 a.m. and if they were concluded at two the following 
morning it was simply a piece of good luck. Nevertheless, 
it was all highly interesting to me. I think the comments 
which I got on our brands and packing were fair and 
frank. Speaking generally they were by all reason favor- 
able, although when instances were cited which indicated 
improper application of the label, I was very glad to make 
a note of them. I was impressed with the fact that almost 
every fruit and vegetable product is marketed through some 
kind of an organization and to attempt to handle the increas- 
ing quantities of this class of goods in anyother manner 
would lead to a positively chaotic condition®™ I may say in 
all sincerity as a result of my conferences with these dealers, 
that I believe there is no growers’ organization in the country 
that stands higher in their estimation than the American 

_ Cranberry Exchange. ;~Their attitude counts more for in- 
- ereased consumption than any other agency which we can 
reach. I was furthermore impressed that the work of our 

: selling organization does not end with holding together the 

rt membership of the New England Cranberry Sales Co. In 

fact, that is but the beginning of its activities. Work with 

a the dealers is incessant year in and year out. The giving of 

advice and encouragement for co-operation among those 

who compete; the discouragement of speculation in which 

a few sometimes succeed and the majority always fail, and 

which has been the source of more fruit dealers’ funerals 

than anything else; instructing them on the best method of | 
handling ; teaching them to come to us for uniform, dependa- 

+ bly packed goods; impressing them with the fact that we, 

: 4 intend to deal fairly and to price the goods at figures which 

W are justified by fundamental conditions, — these things mean 
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encouragement of consumption, a broadening of market, and } 
J believe they are more potent than wouid be an expenditure |} 


of fifty thousand dollars a year in newspaper advertising. I © 


believe we are doing these things from the general tone of /} 
what I heard at Kansas City, and especially when dealers 7 
from all over the country take pains to find me and tell meso. } 

I realize that a member who talks to you in this manner 
assumes some risk of having his motives misunderstood. I 
can imagine a query in the minds of some as to whether I 
will conclude with a recommendation of salary increase for 
Chaney, or whether I have some special deal with him. The 
first is not coming; for the second you are referred to the 
books of your company which are open to your inspection so 
faras lam concerned. I! am not talking as a philanthropist 
‘nor an idealist. I think it is all good business and I hope you 
will take the pains to investigate. If you do I believe you 
will come to the same conclusion. 

Every member of this company should be a believer in 
its underlying principles and a continual booster for it. You 
have reason to be proud of its recent record. 


Following which Mr. A. U. Chaney gave an address on 
the results of the season of 1918 comparing it with the season 
of 1910. 


ADDRESS OF MR. A. U. CHANEY. 


New York, February 12, 1914. 


To the Members of the New England 
Cranberry Sales Company. 

Gentlemen :— 

As briefly as seems to me practical, I will attempt to re- 
view the season just closing from the marketing end. 

Estimated Crops: The shipments of the New Baplavd 
Cranberry Sales Company for the season of 1912 amounted to 
454% of the total crop. That Company will ship this year, 
approximately, 194,000 bbls. and, at the same ratio, this 
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year’s Cape Cod crop will amout to 426,000 bbls. The 
Growers Cranberry Company shipments from New Jersey 
for 1912 were 57;335% of thetotal crop. Their shipments this 
season will amount to, approximately, 58,700 bbls., and, at 
that ratio, the Jersey crop this year will be 102,000 bbls. The 
Wisconsin crop has amounted to 26,000 bbls. 


Aug. 30th 
Shipped Estimate Shipped Shipped Shipped 
1913. 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 
Cape Cod, 426,000 400,000 327,000 273, 000 287,000 
New Jersey, 102,000 100,000 112,500 143,000 241,000 
Wisconsin, 26,000 30,000 45,000 30,000 16,000 
Totals, 554,000 530,000 484,500 446,000 544,000 
Important: This season has so forcibly demonstrated 


the great value of the Sales Companies to the growers that I 
believe I can prove that, because of the existence of this 
mutual, Co-operative Company, all growers have secured net 
for their crops from $1.00 to $3.00 per barrel more than they 
would have secured had we not been so organized and man- 
aged. -If you will follow carefully the papers that are read 
today by my associates and myself, I believe each grower 
present will be convinced of that fact. 

Comparing this Season with 1910: As I stated at the 
August meeting, general conditions governing the marketing 
of our crop and the size of our crop had an unusual similarity 
to the season of 1910. The crops of apples and all other 
fruits were very nearly the same and values practically the 
same. Our own crop of cranberries was within a few thou- 
sand barrels of that of 1910. General industrial conditions 
were about the same. Commercial conditions and collections 
were better in 1910 than in 1918. There was a better market 
for stocks, bonds, securities, etc. in 1910 than in 1918. 

Weather Conditions for the harvesting, shipping and 
marketing of cranberries during 1910 were very far superior 
to those of 1918. Can any grower here remember any worse 
season from a harvesting, packing or marketing standpoint 
for cranberries than the season just closed? Some of the 
greatest marketing men of this country have many times 
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contended that weather conditions affected the marketing of 
fruit more than any other one thing, and sometimes when 
weather conditions were unfavorable the very best organized 
system cannot overcome the difficulties. 


Opening Prices: This is a much discussed proposition 
and one which will probably attract your attention most 
easily. First, let us note the comparative crops and opening 
prices of the previous six years. 

My Report to the Directors of August 30th: Crops of 
apples and prunes 50% short of previous season, grapes 25% 
short; in fact, general fruit crops and values similar to the 
year 1910. Conditional orders, 165 cars. Opening prices on 
Cape Cod Blacks of previous seasons and the results briefly 
outlined as follows: 

1907. Crop of three states, 427,000 bbls. Opened $5.50. 
No decline. First advance October 15th. 

1908. Crop, 320,000 bbls. Opened at $6.50. Market 
declined to $6.50 for a few days in September and then ad- 
vanced continually on account of abnormal shortage of crop. 

~ 1909. Crop, 568,000 bbls. Opened at $6.00. Declined 
after September 15th and ended disastrously. 

1910. Crop, 544,000 bbls. Opened at $5.50. Declined 
continually after September 15th until about November 10th. 
Opening price on Late Howes was made about October Ist at 
$5.50 to $5.75. After November 10th (when most of the crop 
had been shipped) the market advanced rapidly to $9.00 on 
Late Howes. 

1911. Crop, 446,000 bbls. Opened at $5.75. Market 
held strong throughout season, but growers had to hold up 
shipments twice during the season in order to prevent market 
breaking. 

1912. Crop, 484,500 bbls. Opened at $6.00. Market 
- weakened a trifle about September 20th, but generally held 
strong. 


Prospective Demand for 1913 Crop: ‘‘Conditions were 
very similar to the season of 1910.’’ In the early fall of 
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1910 I am on record as anticipating a heavy consumptive 
demand, which proved true. The low prices stimulated the 
demand very considerably, but at the close of that season I 
_ stated that that crop averaged $1.00 per barrel less than it 
would have averaged had shipments been regulated to suit | 
the demand. I have always believed that if the markets are 
not overcrowded but are given enough to be kept going in 
good shape at moderate prices, that more berries will be con- 
sumed than by overcrowding. 

At the Executive Committee meeting on September 3d 
I supplemented my report by verbally recommending an 
unusually low opening price of $5.00 per barrel f. 0. b. Cape 
Cod, for various reasons, the principal ones being as follows: 


1st. An unusually heavy crop of Early Blacks, most of 
which would average smaller in size and poorer in ote 
than in previous seasons. 


2d. All growers apparently desired to ship heavily and 
rapidly, four of our members alone having pledged over 100 
cars during the first two weeks, and to accommodate all-our 
members who wished to ship from Cape Cod by September 
15th, our Company would have to sell over 200 cars, as 
against less than 150 cars the first two weeks of 1912, 100 
cars in 1911, and combined sales of 125 cars in 1910 by the. 
National Fruit Exchange and the Growers Cranberry Com- 
pany. In face of crop and marketing conditions practically 
the same as 1910, we must double the first round sales which 
the two old companies combined had made in 1910, or be 
swamped. ; 

8d. Our conditional orders, while heavier than any pre- 
vious season; amounted to only 165 cars. We usually counted 
on ten per cent. cancellations under normal conditions, which, 
with normal weather, would reduce prospective actual orders 
to 150 cars at least. 

4th. Weather conditions must be favorable, that is, cool 
everywhere to stimulate full demand for cranberries. On 
September 8d the Weather Bureau reported maximum tem- 
peratures over the country as follows: 
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Chicago, Ill., 94 


Cincinnati, O., 98 
Des Moines, Ia., 98 
St. Louis, Mo., 98 
Kansas City, Mo., 100 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 94 
Indianapolis, Ind., 96 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 96 
Denver, Colo., 84 
Minneapolis, Minn., 96 
New York, 81 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 86 
Boston, Mass.. 80 
St. Joseph, Mo., 100 
Montreal,. Canada, 76 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 80 


This abnormally warm weather all over the country had 
been continuous during the latter half of August, and the 
Weather Bureau gave no encouragement of a change. We 
showed letters and telegrams from many of our brokers and 
trade which indicated that because of the warm weather the 
trade were not ready to take cranberries and quite a few 
advised that we must either cancel their orders or delay their 
shipments until the weather turned cooler. Some of our cars 
were already en route. We had delayed quoting as long as 
possible, hoping for a change, and we must act now. The 
same reason that would deter jobbers from buying would 
influence growers to ship more freely. 


5th. I believed that, regardless of weather conditions, a 
$5.00 opening price would start a low opening price per quart 
to the consumer, would instill confidence and enthusiasm in 
the minds of the dealers and influence them to push the sale 
and thereby create heavy consumption all over the country 
from the beginning, a thing I believed to be very. necessary 
this season. | sincerely believed that such a policy would 
net more money to the growers for their whole crop than any 
other opening price. I stated that I felt sure a $6.00 opening 
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price would end in disaster, and that a $5.50 opening, in face 
of existing weather conditions, would mean a rapidly declin- 
ing market to an abnormally low figure, 72. e. if we opened at 
$5.50 we would have a $4.50 market by September 20th in 
spite of anything we could do to prevent it, and that those 
growers who could not pack and ship rapidly would suffer 
the most heavily. 

Every Director present, individually, expressed his ap- 
proval of my ideas. Now I believe the developments of the 
season have proved the wisdom of my action. Please under- 
stand that at that time we had no reason to anticipate having 
to contend with frosted and poor-keeping berries that we had 
to handle later in the season. | 

Our cancellations, at our opening price of $5.00, amounted 
to 20 cars, solely because of weather conditions. On the 
other hand, the low price caused many customers to increase 
their orders, so that it was possible for us to handle with- 
out a break the unusually heavy shipments of the first two 
weeks of over 200 cars. Had we opened at a higher price, 
we would have been in a bad way, as we found many of our 
customers had decided to cancel their orders, but our price 
being lower than they hoped for caused them to change their 
minds and allow the orders tw stand, and many of our orders 
were increased. 

September 9th Shipments: According to railroad records, 
96 cars had left Cape Cod up to the 8th, as against 52 cars in 
1912, 14 cars in 1911 and 47 cars in 1910. 

Frost Damage: Following the heavy frost I personally 
visited Cape Cod and inspected as many crops as my time 
would permit, and found that practically all Late Howes 
would contain more or less frosted fruit, much of which 
could not be expected to keep long after being packed. Ex- 
perience has taught me that poor-keeping and unattractive 
berries very seriously retard consumption, and if the poorest: 
were shipped first it would very likely ruin the market for 
the best. I accordingly advised all growers in all states to 
ship their best-keeping late fruit first and start packing and 
shipping for Thanksgiving trade ten days earlier than usual. 
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Such shipments we would send mainly to long distance points 
and make the Thanksgiving opening price apply. Owing to 
the extra heavy shipments early in September and light ship- 
ments the last of September, the distant markets would want 
the late fruit earlier than usual, and by shipping these late 
varieties earlier than usual we would catch some consump- 
tion that would otherwise be entirely lost. The prompt 
response of all our growers to this plan did more, I believe, 
than we can realize to save us from disaster later on. We 
had planned and all worked their utmost to steer our ship in 
the storm away from dangerous rocks. The heavy hedging 
against the probability of glutted market conditions certainly 
Saved the season’s wind-up from being disastrous and leav- 
ing an ill effect for the coming season. 

The following records of carload shipments from Cape 
Cod during the first half of October as compared with pre- 
vious years, 7..e. October 1st to 20th, inclusive: 1918, 257; 
1912, 161; 1911, 92; 1910, 92. 

Had the growers held shipments back more than they 
did, in fact, stopped shipping, as we had requested, after 
November 8th, the market would have held strong in Novem- 
ber and would have taken many more berries and at consid- 
erably better prices during the last of November and early 
December. The very heavy shipments made during General 
Shipment No. 11 glutted already filled markets and madea 
difficult situation to handle at the time. Many berries be- 
came unsound after they had been shipped and before they 
could be sold. This caused the low sales and averages of 
Nos. 11 and 12. Even if half of those had been held at home 
in the chaff, the net results would probably have been con- 
siderably better, after standing the shrinkage at home. 

The Present High Market is only because of the ex- 
tremely short supply on hand. Trade now is very slow, 
which is naturally to be expected at these prices, which are 
$11.00 to $12.00 in New York and Boston markets. There is 
no carload business at such prices. Had we the supply on 
hand now that we had at this time last year we could not 
hope for much higher values than last year’s. Had the six 
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or eight thousand barrel surplus that was shipped in the 
early part of November been held until now November prices 
on what was shipped would have been better and the present 
market would be more evenly supplied and prices more nor- 
mal. It seems to me unfortunate that we were unable to 
control the distribution in that way. 

Suppose we, for a moment, compare the results with 
those of 1910, a year when the crops and the marketing con- 
ditions were similar, excepting .that distribution was less 
regulated. 


COMPARATIVE SHIPMENTS FROM CAPE Cop THROUGH 
THE NEW ENGLAND CRANBERRY SALES COMPANY. 


Year 19138. Year 1910. 
Total Leading General Leading Total 
Shipments. Brand. Ave. Shipments. Ave. Brand. Shipments. 
12,286 Skipper $5.19 1 $5.96. Skipper 4,322 4, 
31,908 Hf: 5.00 2 OLE of 9,248 
3,813 Mayfiower 5.04 3 5.381 Mayflower 18,211 
7,940 hy 5.19 4 5.14 |. ‘ 9,840 
9,549 if 5.52 5 4.93 Wiis 6,289 
16,710 i 5.87 6 4,77 a 6,739 
12,917 Honker 7.48 7 5.62 Honker 4,465 
16,353 ne 7.42 8 5.67 At 4,929 
20,338 vf 7.47 9 5.67 ty 8,026 
23,595 7.43 10 5.67 rae 8,164 
18,106 ‘i 7.34 11 5.88 ona 7,080 
2,518 a 6.94 i be 6.53 nt 5,811 
453 ue 7.56 13 i es phe 2,911 
5,950 a 8.28 14 8.13 id 3, 826 
6,555 ih: 8.58 15 8.86 an 2,304 
3,848 8.75 16 8.92 ts 2,399 
402 nf 8.82 17 8.72 oe £222 
188,231 100,876 


Retail Prices: The retail price to the consumer per 


quart has I believe really averaged lower this season than in - 


1910 on the bulk of the crop. Both the consumer and pro- 
ducer, have, therefore, been benefited. The regular jobber 
is better satisfied with the season’s business because of the 
market stability. | 
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Advertising and Broadening Consumption: What are 
we doing in this direction? First, and most important, as I 
have always argued, we have endeavored to enthuse jobbers 
in all parts of America to push the sale of cranberries from 
the very beginning to the very end of the season. We have 
endeavored to give them confidence in our product, as we 
believe an article that is not a prime necessity sells according 
to the manner in which the sale of that article is pushed. 
We are and always will be dependent upon the jobbing trade 
to enthuse the retail trade, who in turn enthuse our custo- 
mers, the consumers. The best way to enthuse these jobbers 
is, first, to establish stability of market so that he can feel 
safe in carrying liberal stocks at all times and feel that he is 
certain of a profit, and if he carries sufficient stock it will 
justify him in pushing the sale of the product. Second, give 
him good goods that he can rely upon. Third, treat him 
squarely at all times. Fourth, see that he is kept regularly 
supplied, having neither feast or famine. 

A vigorous effort has been made by us this year to get 
American cranberries established in England. I will leave it 
to C. M. Chaney to describe what we have done this year, as 
he personally visited England last summer and made these 
arrangements. The American Cranberry Exchange was per- 
mitted to spend $2,000.00 in this direction this season, which 
is of course, decidedly too small, but it is a start in the right 
direction. 

_ Some of you present can probably remember the season 
of 1896. Mr. Porter, and many of you no doubt, can well re- 
member that season when you contended with rainy weather 
and poor quality of fruit. Mr. Porter has taken from the 
records of the New York Exchange the New York Market 
Reports of various dates of that season and will be glad to 
read them to you, and no doubt you will find it interesting. 
That season’s distribution was very little controlled and the 
results to the grower seem to have proved very disastrous. 

This is boasting, I admit. I feel that all of us have the 
right to boast. Personally I feel quite proud of the season’s 
results. The Directors, Officers and Members are justly en- 
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titled to share the glory with the employees. Your directions 
and support have encouraged us all to execute your wishes to 
the best of our ability. We have not tried to beat down and 
destroy our neighbors, but have strived to start, develop and 
guide the market in a way that would net the most money 
for the whole crop to the benefit of all growers. If any 
grower feels discontented, I sincerely feel that his dissatis- 
faction is only because of his lack of correct information of 
existing conditions throughout the season. 

I feel that the New England Cranberry Sales Co. should 
command the respect, friendship and support of every cran- 
berry grower. I feel that our mutual efforts have enriched 
all growers, and that all good packers that are not now with 
us should join the Company and help handle the distribution 
better from season to season. 


Mr. C. M. Chaney was then introduced. He spoke of 
the results obtained by co-operation as follows: 


WHAT ARE THE CRANBERRY GROWERS GAINING BY .- 
CO-OPERATION. 


ADDRESS OF C. M. CHANEY. 


To the Members of The New England 
Cranberry Sales Company. 


Standing with the Trade: Since the first of January it 
has been my privilege to meet and talk with probably sev- 
enty-five (75) per cent. of our larger customers throughout 
the United States, and it is certainly interesting to note the 
respect that they now have for the Cranberry Department 
of their business in comparison with ten years ago, when 
there was no co-operation, or even four years ago when there 
were two competitive organizations in the field. 

During the past season there has not been, as you are 
aware, much speculating done by any of the jobbers, and 
will say that speculating was not encouraged by your selling 
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agents, as the trade in general was led to believe at the 
beginning of the season that we had a large crop to market, 
and that prices would be reasonable. Therefore, the jobbers 
bought cranberries as they needed them, and handled them 
upon a reasonable margin, and I will say that almost without 
exception those of our customers with whom I have recently 
talked had only compliments to offer, and expressed them- 
selves as being surprised at our having been able to market 
the bulk of our crop, which, as you know, was the second 
largest ever produced, before January lst, and-at such satis- 
factory prices, and most of them attributed it to our low 
opening price which established a low retail price and created 
a good consumptive demand early in the season, and, while 
there was a steady advance in our price after October Ist, I 
feel safe in saying that very few of the retailers advanced 
their price to the consumer until after November lst, or 
when the Thanksgiving demand was on. At that time the 
consumer did not take much notice of the slight advance, 
having been in the habit of paying 123¢ to 15¢ per quart for 
Thanksgiving cranberries. However, as Mr. A. U. Chaney 
has already explained to you, there were some large retailers 
who held their price down to 10¢ per quart for Thanks- 
giving, for which your Exchange, or, in other words, 
co-operation should be held responsible. 

Cost of Distribution: Some of you doubtless read in your 
daily paper of yesterday an account of Governor Glynn’s 
special message to the Legislature of the State of New York 
on the 10th instant, urging an appropriation for the purpose 
of organizing the farmers of the State of New York, and I 
wish to invite your attention to one statement in his message, 
which reads as follows: 

‘*For every dollar that the consumer of New York pays 
for his food the farmer receives only 35¢; 65 per cent. of 
every dollar paid for food represents merely the cost of dis- 
tribution. With twentieth century facilities at hand New 
York still is in the seventeenth century so far as its system 
of marketing food is concerned.”’ 

Now the question is, are the cranberry growers using 
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seventeenth or twentieth century methods? In other words, 
- what percentage of the consumer’s dollar does the cranberry 
grower receive ? I have not the time nor the necessary data 
to enable me to give you the exact figures, but I feel safe in 
saying that for every dollar the consumer pays for cranberries 
the grower receives 60¢, the other 40¢ representing our cost 
of selling, cost of transportation, and the jobber’s and 
retailer’s profits. I doubt very much if there are any other 
producers of products of the soil that receive a larger per- 
centage of the consumer’s dollar. 

Another interesting statement from Governor Glynn’s 
message reads as follows : 

““The farmer is a manufacturer, but he operates at 
present under a system which would drive any other manu- 
facturer into bankruptcy. He buys his raw products at 
retail and sells the finished product at wholesale. Instead 
of dealing as directly as possible with the man to whom he 
sells his products he turns them over at wholesale prices to 
the commission merchant, or else pays necessarily extrava- 
gant freight rates on small shipments of food.’’ 

This statement does not apply to the cranberry growers 
with the exception that I think it gives food for thought in 
regard to co-operating more closely in the buying of your 
supplies. 

You are, of course, aware of the fact that the United 
States Government has recently established what is known 
as the Bureau of Markets, and it will doubtless be interesting 
to you to know that two representatives of this Bureau paid 
us a visit for the purpose of obtaining information as to the 
workings of our association. Before visiting us they had 
visited and obtained similar information from other large 
co-operative associations throughout the country, and after 
they had obtained all the information that we were able to 
furnish them from the Central Office they made the state- 
ment that our’s was one of the most successful co-operative 
associations that they had so far inspected. I also had the 
pleasure of meeting at the Jacksonville Convention in Janu- 
ary, Mr. Brand, the head of this Bureau, and he expressed 
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himself in the same manner, and stated that he was espe- 
cially interested in the way in which we were able to keep 
the retail price down in some of the larger markets. 

In summing up as to what the cranberry growers are 
gaining by co-operation, the most interesting point is what 
are you actually gaining in dollars and cents? Mr. Porter 
has given, or will give you some interesting statistics com- 
paring the past season with that of 1896, and I wish to invite 
your attention to the actual net results from the 1913 crop as 
compared with those from the crop of 1910 referred to in our 
General Manager’s Report: For the first 17 general ship- 
‘ments in 1910, total 100,876 barrels, average price obtained, 
$5.63 ; for the first 17 general shipments in 1913, total 188,- 
231 barrels, average price obtained, $6.05 ; making a differ- 
ence of $0.42 per barrel, or a gain on 100,876 barrels of 
$42,367.84, and had there been as many berries shipped | 
during the same period in 1910 the Byerage price eertainly 
would have been lower that year. 

Figuring that conditions were the same this year as in 
1910 your net loss on the first 17 general shipments would 
have been $79,057. This amount, of course, represents your 
net gain, for which I feel consolidation of the two old com- 
panies, or closer co-operation is responsible. You must, of 
course, take into consideration that the quality of the fruit 
as a whole during the past season did not compare at all 
favorably, owing to frost damages, with the quality of the 
fruit in 1910, and had competitive conditions been the same 
during the past season as they were in 1910, there is no 
doubt in my mind but what the net results would not have 
been anywhere near as good as they were in the season of 
1910, and the average price obtained would have been at 
least $2.00 per barrel below what we actually obtained for the 
first 17 general shipments in 1918. Therefore, I estimate 
that the members of the New England Cranberry Sales 
Company as a whole have, by co-operation, made a net 
saving in 1913 of not less than $375,000.00 on the first 17 
general shipments. 

European Markets: In my report to the General Man- 
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ager and Board of Directors of the American Cranberry 
Exchange of my personal investigation of the European 
markets I stated that the only country in Europe that offered 
any encouragement was Great Britain, and, in order to get 
started or do any amount of business in Great Britain it 
would be necessary for us to appoint a reliable commission 
house as our agent in London, from which point practically 
all of Great Britain draw their supplies, especially of ‘cran- 
berries. Upon the recommendation of our General Manager, 
our Directors authorized us to appoint Messrs. Parsons & 
Company of London, as our agents, with the understanding 
that we would keep them supplied with regular consign- 
ments, and that the Exchange buy all shipments sent to 
London at the market price ruling in New York at the time 
shipments were made, and that we appropriate not to exceed 
$2,000 for the purpose of introducing cranberries into Eng- 
land, having in mind that $1,000 would be spent for adver- 
tising and the other $1,000 to take care of loss on shipments. 
Our total shipments to London for the past seaggn up to the 
present time amount to 3,625 crates against a total of 1,053 
erates, our total shipments for the entire season of 1912. 
The total shipments of all shippers from New York to 
London for the season of 1913 up to the present time have 
amounted to. 6,128 crates, and you will therefore see that we 
have shipped more than half of the total. You will, of 
course, understand that our cranberries had to be sold in 
competition with other shipments, or on the basis of the 
London market at the time of arrival there, and we at all 
times shipped the very best stock that we had, while I under- 
stand some of the New York commission men were not so 
particular as to what they shipped to London, and, as a 
result, our agent tells us that our stock, which is recognized 
by our monogram trade-mark, has gained quite a reputation, 
and has commanded the preference throughout the entire 
season, and will certainly do so another season. | 

We have not as yet received bills from our agent in 
London for advertising, but do not believe that it will exceed 
$500.00. I have with me copies of circular letters sent out 
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by a firm of large retailers in London. These circulars have 
been sent direct to the house-wives, and there have also been 
sent along with these circulars copies of your recipe books 
entitled “‘One Hundred Ways to Cook Cranberries.’’ Not 
being familiar with the best manner in which to advertise in 
London, we had to leave the matter to our agents, and while 
we have not as yet received full report from our agents as to 
the results obtained from this advertising, I feel reasonably 
sure that we will find later that it has been money well 
spent, and we are looking forward to an increased business 
another season. 

L. C. L. Shipments direct from Shipping Stations: You 
are aware of the fact that we were somewhat handicapped 
for the greater part of the past season in taking care of our 
direct L. C. L. shipments on account of your store-houses 
not being in operation. However, I am glad to be able to 
report that our total L. C. L. shipments, not counting ship- 
ments to New York and very few into New England, up to 
the present time total 16,385 barrels. The total L. C. L. ship- 
ments for the entire season of 1912 were 11,988 barrels. Of 
course the increase in crop is probably responsible for the 
‘large increase, but, at the same time, had we had better 
facilities for taking care of these direct shipments in L. C. L. 
lots during the months of September, October and Novem- 
ber, I feel sure that we would have shown a much larger 
increase. I have not had time to figure up the average price 
obtained for these L. C. L. shipments, but feel reasonably 
sure that the average will be above our car-lot price, owing 
to the fact that we have had very little trouble and prac- 
tically no outright rejections on L. ©. L. shipments. The 
only way I can account for this is that the berries reached 
the jobbers in the eastern territory in much better condition 
than they have been in the habit of receiving them during 
the past several years when re-shipped from New York and 
other large eastern markets. There were many times during 
the past season that it was necessary for us to fill 10, 25 and 
30 barrel orders by shipping from New York, as we could 
not always guarantee immediate shipment from the Cape, 
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owing to the fact that your store-houses were not in opera- 
tion during the forepart of the season. We are looking 
forward to a greatly increased direct shipment business 
another season. 


Mr. Muzzey of W. W. Benjamin’s of Boston, was then 
introduced, and spoke of the market conditions at this time. 


Mr. Muzzey was followed by Mr. B. H. Porter, who ad- 
dressed the meeting regarding the conditions in New York 
this past season in comparison with the season of 1896. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE NEW YORK MARKET 
FOR THE SEASON OF 1913-714. 


ADDRESS BY MR. B. H. PORTER. 


The demand for cranberries at the opening of this season 
in New York was slow and trade that generally takes hold of 
the first arrivals did not seem anxious for them. The berries 
that are shipped during the first part of the season to New 
York are mostly sold to local brokers who buy for out-of- 
town trade, or to the wholesale grocers. 

The berries that arrived in New York during the first 
two weeks of the season were medium color. They were 
generally good quality and only two or three lots showed 
worms and no lot was what you might call very wormy. 
About September 15th we commenced to receive berries suit- 
able for the local trade, and the local trade took hold at once; 
in fact, earlier this season than they have done at any time 
since we began to do business in New York. The demand 
was good and kept increasing. We had the usual warm © 
weather in October, which usually retards the demand, but 
the demand did not slacken this year. 

It was about October 1st that I first saw the effects of 
the September frost and wet weather, and from that time to 
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the end of December the quality of the berries was poor and 
very few arrived dry. The bulk of them were wet, sticky 
and over-ripe. It reminded me of the year 1896, which no 
doubt some of you growers may remember, and, thinking 
you might be interested to hear reviewed the prices and con- 
ditions that ruled on cranberries during that season, I will 
read it to you. The figures and prices were taken from the 
Price Current and are reliable. Considering the quality of 
the berries this year, it is remarkable to me to see how the 
trade has kept up, even with the weather conditions being so 
against the demand. The Thursday before Thanksgiving 
was the hottest day for November that the local Weather 
Bureau had any record of and, owing to the warm weather, 
I expected at any time to see the trade discontinue handling 
them. It was the general opinion of the trade that they 
would discontinue handling them after Thanksgiving, but 
‘they did not, and we sold locally more berries in Decem- 
ber this year than we did any previous December since the 
Exchange has done business in New York. 

Since January lst the demand has been slow. I do not 
think it is because of the high prices. I think, from what I 
hear, that the middle classes, who are the largest consumers 
of cranberries after January lst, are curtailing expenses and 
doing without a good many things that they generally have 
had heretofore. The demand has commenced to pick up in 
the last two weeks, and I feel safe in saying that they will 
want all you have left and there will not be any dumped, as 
there was in 1896. 


Market Review, 1896. New York Market. 


The first arrivals of cranberries in 1896 came in August 
81st and sold from $5.00 to $6.00 and met with a very limited 
demand, and receipts to September 5th were 709 barrels and 
400 crates. Very little demand and receivers anxious to sell 
as stock is accumulating, best grade selling at $5.00, but bulk 
of receipts selling $4.00 to $4.50. 

Sept. 12. Receipts very liberal and sales very light. 
Bulk of receipts mostly medium color and receivers would 
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shade prices in order to make sales. Best stock quoted $5.00 
to $5.50, and the bulk of what is being sold from $4.00 to 
$4.50, anything off selling at $2.50 to $3.50. 

Sept. 19th. Market is in remarkably unsatisfactory con- 
dition. The heavy receipts have piled up rapidly, and the 
most persistent efforts of receivers, together with the attrac- 
tion of unusually low prices, have failed to interest buyers. 
Quotations cover the light sales reported, but so large a stock 
is on hand and the sales are so small a proportion to the 
quantity urgently offered that values are still about nominal, 
Best stock, $4.75 to $5.00, Medium, $4.25 to $4.50, light color, 
$3.00 to $4.00, crates, $1.25 to $1.75. . 

Sept. 26th. Cool weather has stimulated buying some- 
what, but accumulations are heavy so that holders meet buy- 
ers freely. Prices show no improvement. Receipts from 
September 1st to date, 1,161 crates and 7,011 barrels. 

Oct. 8d. No improvement in market. $4.75 still out- 
side price for Extra Fancy, good colored berries and very 
little movement at that. Weather cooler, but does not seem 
to stimulate demand. Receipts from September lst to date, 
12,862 barrels. 

Oct. 10th. Market still in poor shape and stocks accum- 
ulating. Outside price for best fancy Blacks $4.50, and the 
bulk of what is being sold is sold from $3.00 to $4.00. 

Oct. 17th. The berries now coming forward are very 
poor in quality, wet and over-ripe. Outside price for fancy, 
dry berries, $4.50. Off stock from $1.00 to $3.00 per barrel. 

Oct. 24th. Quality of berries arriving still poor, and 
they show no keeping quality. Demand very slow. Fancy 
large varieties that are dry and sound selling at $5.00 to 
$5.50, and no reasonable offer being refused. 

Oct. 81st. Market shows no increase in demand and no 
improvement in quality. Stocks in hands of receivers varies. 
A good deal of it is absolutely worthless. No improvement in — 
prices, best dry, sound, large varieties selling $5.00 to $5.50. 
Good to Prime, $4.50. Inferior stock selling best obtainable 
price, $1.00 to $8.00 per bbl. Receipts September Ist to date, 
28,229 barrels and 5,252 crates. 
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Nov. 7th. Market demoralized and receivers willing to 
sell at any price to make sales. Very heavy stock in hands 
of receivers. Outside price for fancy, large late varieties, 
$5.00 per barrel, but very few of the $5.00 kind on the 
market. 

Noy. 14th. Little more demand, but inquiry is for 
strictly sound dry stock, but very little of this kind of stock 
on the market. What does arrive sells for $5.00 to $5.50 per 
barrel. 

Noy. 21st. Demand active, but buyers all looking for 
sound, dry stock. Very few good lots arriving. What does 
come in sells for $5.00 to $6.00 per bbl. Accumulations of 
poor stock have been reduced a little, but stock of this kind 
still heavy. Some lots are absolutely worthless and being 
dumped. Good to Prime stock selling at $4.00 to $4.50, in- 
ferior, $1.00 to $3.00. 

Noy. 28th.. Noimprovement in market and prices weak- 
ening on what good, sound, stock that is arriving. No rea- 
sonable offer is declined on any inferior berries. Fancy, dry, 
sound stock quoted $5.00 to $6.00, Fair stock, $1.00 to $2.50, 
Good to Prime, $3.00 to $4.00, and bulk of sales are at lowest 
quotation. Receipts September Ist to date, 50,939 bbls. and 
17,945 crates. 

Dec. 5th. Market shows no improvement and stock of 
poor berries still heavy. Little inquiry from the West for 
dry, sound stock and such quality selling from $5.00 to $6.00. 
Howes and other late varieties selling at $3.50 to $5.00. 

Dec. 12th. Stock still heavy and receivers willing to sell 
at any price in order to make sales. Market on dry, sound, 
fancy, large varieties, $5.00 to $6.50, but arrivals of this 
quality very light. Arrivals still wet and show no keeping 
qualities. Good to Prime stock, $8.00 to $4.00, Inferior, $1.00 
to $2.50. 

Dec. 26th. Very unsatisfactory market and prices re- 
duced on fancy, dry, sound, large varieties. Demand dull, 
and reduced prices do not make many sales. Bulk of arrivals 
are utterly unsalable. Receipts heavy. Receipts to date, 
60,534 barrels, 29,782 crates. ; 


— 
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Jan. 2, 1897. No improvement in market and receivers 
still willing to sell at any reasonable offer. Outside price for 
fancy, dry, sound stock, $5.00 to $5.50, Good to Prime, $3.00 
to $4.50. 

Have skipped the remainder of January, February and 
March up to the 27th, which was the last report and condi- 
tion of the market given. There was no improvement during 
the period I have skipped. It was just one continued tale of 
woe, and will,conclude with the report of March 27, 1897. 

March 27, 1897. An occasional lot of good, fancy, dry 
stock arriving, but meets with slow sale, and $5.00 per bbl. 
is the outside price quoted for same. Good to Prime, $2.50 
to $4.50 per bbl. Receipts from September Ist, 1896, to 
March 27, 1897, 65,882 barrels and 44,367 crates. No doubt 
the bulk of the crates were from New Jersey, although I 
know there were a good many Cape Cod growers who shipped 
in crates that year, as the growers thought the berries would 
carry and keep better in erates than they would in barrels. 
Market on Jersey cranberries on March 27th, 1897, was 75¢ 
per crate for good, sound and good colored berries and $2.50 
to $3.00 per bbl. Quite a few New Jersey cranberries were 
put in cold storage and carried over until the opening of the 
season, September Ist, 1897, and thus, gentlemen, closed one 
of the most disastrous seasons the business has ever known. — 

If it had not been for your organization this year, I do not 
think you would have fared much better ;than the growers 
did in 1896. What saved the day was the price you started 
the Blacks at. I have always contended that the price the 
Early Blacks were started at was the keynote. I don’t care 
how large the crop is, if the price is started right. I have 
always found when the price on Blacks was'‘started at a price 
that would get all consumers using them that the crop has 
moved out at good prices and the market has closed in good 
shape, which is a good thing for all concerned, as the jobbers - 
are more willing to take hold of them at the opening of the 
next season. 

Receipts in New York from August 31, 19138, to February 
7, 1914, 80,224 barrels and 8,657 crates, or equal to 5,000 
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barrels more received in New York this year than in 1896, 
in spite of the extra heavy direct shipments to nearby and 
Western markets this year: 

Packing: I received more slack packages this season 
than ever before. I could account for it in some cases, but 
there was no excuse for it in the majority of cases. Slack 
packages in all cases means a loss to the grower of 50¢ to 
$1.50 per bbl. Now I do not think for a minute that any of 
you growers want slack packages shipped, but you leave too 
much to your men in your bog houses, and, in a good many 
cases, you have new men each season and men who have 
never packed cranberries before. Such men cannot pack 
them solid, and the man who is doing the heading should be 
a man who is fully conversant with the packing of your 
cranberries. 

Barrels: I have noticed this last season that we received 
quite a few barrels made of gum staves. Barrels made from 
this material are very unsightly. Buyers like to see a good, 
smooth barrel. A good, neat package helps to sell the fruit, 
and I would suggest that you do not use the gum barrel any 
more. Get the best and smoothest barrel that you can buy. 
Saving a few cents on a barrel is penny wise and pound 
foolish. 

I spoke to you last April in regard to your getting your 
bill of lading to Mr. Churchill so he could get his stock sheets 
to us, as they are a guide to us as to what we are to receive 
from day to day. There was some improvement in this 
respect over last season, but there is still room for great 
improvement, and I sincerely hope that you will give this 
matter your most serious attention. I cannot convey to you 
in words how much trouble and annoyance this neglect 
causes, but if you could be in the store while the rush is on 
you would wonder how we keep lots as straight and get 
along as well as we do. This neglect is expensive to you, 
and it is up to you to eliminate it. 

We have the same force at the store that we always have 
had, with the exception of anew clerk, Mr. Begerow, who 
is very efficient and a hard worker. The store from the 
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middle of October to Thanksgiving is never closed, and we 
had to have a day and night gang this season on account of 
the increase in the business. 


The Secretary, Mr. F. N. Churchill, then spoke regard- 
ing the amount of work done by the Executive Committee, 
showing the time given by the Committee to the considera- 
tion of the Company’s business, and that during the past 
season this Committee considered for adjustment 26,337 
barrels of branded goods, which for various reasons they 
found 16,552 barrels not to be of sufficient quality to average 
in the general shipments in which they were to be shipped. 


After a general discussion of various matters and a vote 
being passed that all papers presented at the meeting should 
be printed and copies sent to every member of the Company, 
the meeting adjourned at 5,20 P. M. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND CRANBERRY SALES COMPANY 
FOR THE YEAR 1915. 
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G. R. BRIGGS, Plymouth 


First Vice-President 
J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham 


Second Vice-President 
SETH C. C. FINNEY, East Carver 


Secretary, Treasurer and Clerk 
FRANK N. CHURCHILL, Middleboro 


; Directors 
GEO. B. ALLEN, No. Rochester Z. H. JENKINS, W. Barnstable 
S. D. ATWooD, So. Carver J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham 
THos. W. BAILEY, Kingston W. F. MAKEPEACE, W. Barnstable 
L. B. R. BARKER, Bourndale W. T. MAKEPEACE, Marstons Mills 
S. A. BESSE. East Wareham F. F. MARSH, Wareham 
G. R. Brigas, Plymouth S. N. Mayo, Brookline 


GEO. H. CHANDLER, Marshfield C. W. Maxim, No. Rochester 
F. N. CHURCHILL, Bridgewater W. E. Myrick, Spencer 


J. W. CHUSCHILL, Plymouth W. E. R. Nyg, Sagamore 
GEO. A. COWEN, Rock C. R. Rogers, Plymouth 

E. E. ELDREDGE, So. Orleans EK. L. SAMPSON, Plymouth 

R. A. EVERSON, So. Hanson B. C. SHAW, Middleboro 

SETH C. C. FINNEY, East Carver + 4ixeideisiat--—SmitiBeosten 
S. B. GrpsBs, West Wareham J. EK. TWEEDY, North Attleboro 
H. S. GRIFFITH, South Carver M. L. URANN, Boston 

I. C. HAMMOND, Onset T. T. VAUGHAN, Carver 
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Executive Committee. 


G. R. Briaes, Plymouth J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham 
F. N. CHURCHILL, Middleboro S. N. Mayo, Brookline 

SETH C. C. FINNEY, East Carver C. R. Rogers, Plymouth 

I. C. Hammond, Onset M. L. URANN, Boston 

Z. H. JENKINS, W. Barnstable COLBURN C. Woop, Plymouth 


Printing Committee 


G. R. BRIGGS, Plymouth C. R. RoGERs, Plymouth 
F. N. CHURCHILL, Middleboro 


Press Committee 
F. F. MARSH, Wareham F. N. CHURCHILL, Middleboro 


Auditing Committee 
H. S. GRIFFITH, South Carver T. T. VAUGHAN, Carver 


Representatives to American Cranberry Exchange 


G. R. Briaes, Plymouth SETH C. C. FINNEY, East Carver 
Z. H. JENKINS, W. Barnstable I. ‘C. HAMMOND, Onset 
J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham M. L. URANN, Boston 


Report of Annual Meeting. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the 
New England Cranberry Sales Company was held at Cush- 
ing’s Hall, Middleboro, Mass., April 8th, 1915, being called 
to order at 10.32 A. M. by the President, Mr. G. R. Briggs. 

There were 98 members present, representing 181 shares 
of stock. 

The call of the meeting being read, it was voted that 
the reading of the records of the last meeting be waived. 

The following persons not stockholders were invited to 
be present at the meeting: 


Frank Weston, - Dr. Tracy, 
Wm. F. Atwood, Donald McFarlin, 
Warren S. Gale, A. U. Chaney, 
Bernard Shaw, C. M. Chaney, 
A. W. Burbank, B. H. Porter, 
J. B. Martin, A. D. Benson, 
J. G. Paun, Harold Bumpus, 
M. A. Chandler, Clinton Baker, 
Arthur Chandler, L. C. Hall, 

W. W. Marsh. 


President’s Address. 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS: 


At this, our annual stockholder’s meeting, we fittingly 
review the marketing season that is closing and strive to 
learn its lessons while its experiences are fresh in our minds. 
The past season has been most disappointing, but I believe 
that it is our earnest purpose to make the knowledge gained 
compensate as far as possible for the price we have paid 
for it. 

I shall not attempt to review the season, but I wish to 
eall to your serious attention some difficulties which were 
emphasized this year, and which have caused your directors 
to recommend regulations and changes which they believe 
would meet these difficulties in great measure; for it is my 
duty to report to you the plans of the directors for improving 
our working system. 

The season has been so unusual that our accustomed fies 7 
ories and rules of action did not fit, in fact, it seems to have 
upset some of these theories altogether. Mr. Chaney found 
it impossible to measure prospective demand with any ap- 
proximation to accuracy; all precedents were misleading; 
consequently excess shipments and accumulations were fre- 
quent; these taken together with the very ordinary quality 
of our berries (as we harvested them) told heavily against a 
satisfactory movement of the crop, and were important fac- 
tors in causing low prices. 

Many growers, and I was one of them, made the mistake 
of picking their crops too early, before the later varieties 
were mature enough to color in storage. Many sound lots 
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have been shipped that were practically unsalable; and 
immature, colorless cranberries have been a constant, harm- 
ful factor in New York and other markets. 

The problem of marketing a crop of cranberries is a dif- 
ficult one for many reasons. At the beginning of the season, 
however, there is always a good demand for a sufficient quan- 
tity of berries to stock each dealer with his initial supply. 
It is only natural that the first lots sent out are placed 
promptly and accepted generally by the purchasers. For 
these reasons cranberry growers have learned to value early 
orders especially; to plan and work in order to secure and fill 
them. In doing this I fear that we have not kept clearly 
enough before us the rules which it is essential that we should 
follow in shipping our fruit, which rules are especially im- 
portant at the opening of the season when our shipments go 
out in the nature of samples, on the quality of which the 
reputation of our crop for that season is likely to depend in 
large measure. 

While many cars of cranberries are needed to supply this 
early demand, which we are accustomed to eall “‘the first 
round,’’ it must be remembered that the distributors and 
_ wholesalers who purchase these berries use them to stock the 
retailers, who are their customers, and that they have no use 
for more berries until these retailers are ready to buy again; 
so the demand for the second round is contingent upon the 
success of the retailers in disposing of their initial purchase, 
1. €., upon the rapidity with which consumers use cranberries; 
this, of course, depends upon various conditions, one of the 
most important of which, the quality of the berries, we can 
do much to control. If we try to place ourselves in the posi- 
tion of those who buy cranberries for their tables we soon 
realize, through our experience in buying our own table sup- 
plies, that if the first purchase is unsatisfactory, the second 
is likely to be postponed for some time. For this reason it is 
to be expected that if our ‘‘first round’’ shipments are in- 
ferior repeat orders will come slowly, and that we shall 
receive few orders just at the time when our Blacks are har- 
vested and we are most anxious to move them. Wemust not 
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be misled by the ease with which our first shipments are 
sold and conclude that they are satisfactory; they may satisfy 
our customers who pass them along, at a profit, to theirs; but 
the real test comes in the trade of the retail stores; if the 
fruit ‘‘sticks’’ there, through poor quality, we have made a 
wrong start and our selling agency will be handicapped for 
the whole season. 

This is not a new doctrine. We have been told these 
things many times, but do we not forget or disregard them, 
and in our eagerness to secure the largest possible share of 
the “first round’’ shipments, do we not begin to ship too 
soon and pack too hurriedly? I feel sure that some of us did 
these things last autumn, and that this injudicious haste and 
carelessness was an important factor in the troubles we found 
later in disposing of our crop. 

Mr. A. U. Chaney will tell you that you shipped many 
more cars of “‘Skipper Brand ’’ than he could sell. I believe 
that many of these never should have gone forward as 
“Skippers ’’ (and the fact that most of them were accepted 
does not, to my mind, prove the contrary). Many of these 
first-picked berries were too green to ship anywhere; they 
should have been stored until they had colored more, and the 
first shipments should have been packed from later pickings. 
As it was, the later cars of “‘Skippers,’’ presumably the 
better ones, were ‘‘ excess shipments ’”’ of that brand and had 
to be held or stored, to be sold later at low prices on account 
of deterioration thus caused, so adding to the dissatisfaction 
which the poor quality of our first shipments had caused 
among ‘the trade.’’ 

Is it not almost certain, therefore, that our inferior early 
shipments were an effective cause in reducing the demand 
for cranberries in late September and early October? Other 
causes were operative, without doubt, but those were mostly 
beyond our control. We must take the weather as it comes, 
although it is a most potent influence in the marketing of 
perishable products. The beautiful autumn seemed a great 
boon to us when harvesting our berries, but the rapidity of 
the harvest caused the fruit to come into the houses more 
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immature than usual, so that much of it failed to color in 
storage and has not been attractive to our customers. More- 
over, the mild autumn prolonged the season for summer veg- 
etables and, consequently, shortened the season for cranber- 
ries; so-we probably would have fared better if the weather 
had been less favorable for our harvest. | 

It is doubtless true that when our Blacks are suitable for 
the farthest western markets, i. e., when they are fully wp to 
Skipper Brand, we cannot fill our orders for this brand too 
quickly. We may have needed urging in the past to gain 
facilities for shipping rapidly, but now we have learned to 
ship promptly, and the time has come to insist that our first 
shipments shall not only be of good fruit, free from worms, 
but free also from vines, chaff, and green berries, which can- 
notmature. Careless packing should not be tolerated in send- 
ing out the first round any more than later, when it is certain 
to cause trouble with our customers. Remember that our 
first shipments are samples. 

The grower who has slighted his packing in the scramble 
for early orders, is not likely to change his methods when the 
next call for berries comes. He realizes that the earlier his 
berries are marketed the less the cost will be per barrel; so 
the inducement to ship rapidly is again present and with it 
the temptation to slight the work of screening. 

Another tendency to pack carelessly has developed in the 
competition to pack most cheaply. Efforts to apply “‘scien- 
tific management’’ to our business are commendable, and 
desirable economies have been accomplished in our methods 
of harvesting, screening, etc. Doubtless other means for 
increasing the efficiency of our workers will be found, but 
when the importance of economies obsesses a grower to the 
extent that he sacrifices the quality and decent appearance of 
his shipments in order to save the expense that is necessary 
to put good cranberries into marketable condition, it is time 
to call a halt. | 

When we sell a barrel of cranberries there should be 
nothing but cranberries in the barrel, and these should be 
sound, merchantable berries if the barrels are to bear the 
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brands of the New England Cranberry Sales Company. 
When we buy other fruits we rightfully expect to get pack- 
ages free from culls and rubbish. We can gain nothing in 
the end by slovenly packing, and we should insist that our 
inspectors shall not countenance it. It is sometimes argued 
that it is better for our customers to receive cranberries 
which contain a small percentage of rubbish, than to have 
the same cranberries cleaned by running them over a screen, 
with the attending extra handling ; but with proper screens 
and reasonable care, sound cranberries are not likely to be 
materially injured by screening, and the purchaser should be 
given what he wants, i. e., clean cranberries. 


‘© ADVERTISING. ”’ 


The past season has shown conclusively that excess ship- 
ments, at times when our markets can use no more, not only 
cause a direct loss of the whole or a large portion of the 
value of such lots, but also an indirect loss, through their 
depressing effect on the market, which may be greater, if we 
could measure it, than the direct loss. It has proved danger- 
ous and costly to store these lots in city storehouses, but this 
has been sometimes necessary and, in past seasons, the plan 
has often saved us money. Storing cranberries at the bogs, 
before packing, is far safer; but this is not desirable, and 
many varieties of cranberries cannot be held long in our 
storage houses without heavy deterioration. It is important 
that our company shall be prepared to restrict shipments 
when necessary, but we probably all realize that the only 
satisfactory way to meet increased crops is to make a wider 
market. This our selling agents are constantly trying to do, 
so far as they have the power and opportunity. They can 
sell surplus cranberries at prices which will increase distribu- 
tion whenever a favorable opportunity will open a wider 
market, but if they are to be aided by direct advertising, we, 
or some other organization, must supply money for the pur- 
pose. Our by-laws do not permit the company to collect 
money for this purpose from the proceeds of our crops, i. é., 
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money in excess of the regular commission. I think that we 
believe in the need of direct advertising in certain cases and 
we should be ready to take effective steps to widen our 
market through advertising, when the season demands it. 

When the crops of cranberries were smaller, there was a 
probability that Blacks would increase in value sufficiently as 
the season advanced to pay for the cost of storing them and 
to show a profit beside. This has not been the case in late 
years, so there is now little speculative inducement to offset 
the grower’s natural wish to get his Blacks out of the way 
early. Therefore it is important for us to be prepared to 
regulate shipments so as to conform to market conditions, 
yet to distribute them fairly among our members when it is 
necessary to increase or restrict the quantities which they 
wish to ship. Your directors have studied means for doing 
this, two methods having been brought to their consideration. 

One method, quite in accordance with their powers under 
the by-laws, is to insist that each member shall furnish his 
share, and only his share, of our total requirements in any 
period, unless modifications can be arranged to the satisfac- 
tion of the growers in any instance. It is difficult to admin- 
ister this plan, however, when all the details are taken into 
account; therefore your directors ask you to make changes 
in the by-laws that will enable them to use another plan, if 
they decide that it is advisable to do so. This plan is novel 
in some features ; therefore it is probable that your direct- 
ors would proceed cautiously if they wished, and had the 
power, to adopt it. 

With our short general shipments, and with Blacks sell- 
ing at constant or declining prices as the season advances, 
the advantage is all with the early shippers. This encour- 
ages hasty, careless packing. The way that first suggests 
itself to avoid this difficulty is to make one general shipment 
for all Blacks, averaging all Mayflowers, for instance, to- 
gether for the season ; but if this were done, every member 
would wish to ship his Blacks as soon as they were picked, 
in order to save shrinkage and to screen as conveniently as 
possible. If there is any way to overcome this difficulty, to 
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make the pecuniary results of the shipment of any share of 
one’s crop of Blacks, at any time during the season for 
Blacks, equal to those for a similar share shipped at the time 
they are picked, the inducement for unnecessary haste in 
packing would be removed, and your manager could appor- 
tion orders according to fitness of stock (in quality, quantity, 
etc.,) without fear of showing partiality or of causing just 
complaint. 

We know that it costs us a considerable sum, taking 
shrinkage and expense of screening into consideration, to 
hold Blacks to November Ist; that every week that we store 
them after picking, increases somewhat their cost per barrel. 
It may be quite possible to estimate with tolerable accuracy 
what this extra cost is, on the average. If wecan ascertain 
this amount, we can arrange that every member who makes 
a delayed shipment of Blacks shall be compensated for the 
delay in the following way :— 

Treat all Blacks as one general shipment, thus making 
the price paid to growers independent of the fluctuations in 
the selling price. When the Mayflowers, for instance, are 
sold, before calculating the average price, set aside from the 
gross proceeds of this brand enough money to pay the cost 
that has been incurred by holding. the lots which our agents — 
could not use early. Every barrel of Mayflower brand would 
then be assigned an equal share of that part of the gross: 
proceeds which remained, but those barrels which were held 
would be assigned, in addition to this share, a premium suffi- 
cient to put it on an equality, as a producer of profit, with 
the early shipments and therefore with every other barrel 
of Mayflower brand. 

The following examples will show how this plan would 
work out in certain cases. The assumed quantities, premi- 
ums, etc., have been chosen in order to make the calculation’ | 
very simple for the purpose of illustrating the principle of 
the plan : — 
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EXAMPLE OF PAYMENT UNDER PROPOSED NEW PLAN. 


Suppose Skipper and Mayflower grades are considered 
as of equal value and to be paid for at the same price, and 
that there are 100,000 barrels of these two brands altogether. 

Assume that one special shipment period is made for 
these brands, to include them all, and that subdivisions of 
this period are made, each subdivision after the first to be 
one week ; also, that an allowance of ten cents is fixed (to 
represent the expense of holding Blacks for a week,) and 
this amount is to be paid, as a premium, for berries delivered 
to the company in any week over and above the price to be 
paid in the previous week. 


EXAMPLE No. 1. 


Total Crop of Skippers and Mayflowers, 100,000 Barrels. 
Shipped in Ist subdivision 37,000 bbls, premiums 0.00 


4 aoe ong es 10,000 ‘<< <¢  ¢ 1,000.00 
i ao OO a 5,000 **. te 1,000.00 
ae roe Ath ey 15,000 ‘‘ es 4,500.00 
A ‘* 5th ce 10,000 <‘ fe 4,000.00 
“ soa.oth G 5,000 ‘* bs 2,500.00 
s mith is 5,000; <* le 3,000.00 
* ce oth “ 4,000 << os 2,800.00 
es ee aK al “i 3, 000ar< x 2,400.00 
v 10th a 2, 000. 505** sf 1,800.00 
re > Lith a 4, OOO; * i 4,000.00 
100,000 bbls. $ 25,000.00 

If the proceeds of the 100,000 bbls. are 500,000.00 
deducting amount of premiums 25,000.00 
then remains 475,000.00 


to be divided among the barrels, equals $4.75 per bbl. 


Then berries 
shipped in 1st subdivision will be paid for at $4.75 per bbl. 


4 Bodo, .°<! ‘4 AS BE han 
4 Beate! ss 4.95 « 
es Tena i B.B5a ), *¢ 
+ 4 0) Sa rN Soh 3 Viet 


less 7 per cent. in every instance. 
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EXAMPLE No. 2. 


Suppose that it is decided that Mayflowers are worth 25 
cents per barrel more than Skippers at any time, and that 
the grower shall receive this premium for each barrel of 
Mayflowers over and above the price paid him for Skippers. 

Also that there are 

40,000 barrels of Skippers 

60,000 ‘* of Mayflowers 
and that the subdivisions and premiums for deferred Nets 
ments and total proceeds are as in Example No. 1. 


Shen the total premium will be: 
For Mayflowers, for quality, 60,000 x 25 cents $15,000.00 


For time of shipments, as in Example No. 1, 25,000.00 
$40,000.00 
and 
Total proceeds $500,000.00 
Less premiums 40,000.00 
$460,000.00 
Each barrel of Skipper in first subdivision will receive $4.60 
66 éé Mayflower 66 6é 66 66 4.85 
4 ‘‘ Skipper 2nd he oF bs 4,70 
6é 66 Mayflower 66 66 6é 6eé 4.95 
af ‘< Skipper 11th S$ <<) ae 5.60 
éé é¢ Mayflower 66 66 66 66 5.85 


Less 7 per cent. in every instance. 


Your directors recommend that certain brands which are 
generally shipped in small quantities in any general ship- 
ment, and which vary much in character, as grown by differ- 
ent members and on different bogs, shall hereafter be treated 
as separate item shipments. It is seldom that it seems fair 
to your executive committee to average shipments of these > 
brands, for the variations in price seem to be due to differ- 
ences in quality more often than to market conditions. 
Therefore you are asked to make a change in Article XXII, 
which shall permit the directors to designate’ brands which 
shall not be averaged. 
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Among those shipments, the returns for which have 
been most unsatisfactory, there has been many a lot which 
was unsuitable in quality for any market where, taking into 
consideration its size, it could be sent at the time when the 
grower chose to pack and ship it. Cranberries were so plen- 
tiful the past season that purchasers were exacting; in many 
markets they would neglect sound berries if these lacked 
sufficient color to make them attractive to look upon. 

The difficulty of placing small lots which do not meet the 
requirements of the fastidious city trade, has increased 
greatly. We have too many of such lots, often at the most 
inopportune times. Our Company store-houses are a help in 
handling odd lots, but we should strive to reduce the number 
of these materially. Apart from the risk of personal loss a 
grower takes in packing and shipping such lots without the 
assurance of the manager that they can be used to reasonable 
advantage, there is a strong probability that these shipments 
will reduce the proceeds of every lot of the same brand 
shipped at the same time, especially at times when few ber- 
ries of that brand are going forward. All of our members 
have odd lots to ship occasionally; some have them frequently. | 
We can reduce their number somewhat by taking care not to 
pick berries which are too green to color in storage; but if a 
grower has undesirable lots to ship, lots which are likely to 
be difficult to handle, your directors believe he should be 
willing to bear the inconvenience, and perhaps some addi- 
tional expense, which may be necessary to deliver such lots 
at a time and place where they can be handled to advantage. 
If he should insist in delivering such lots at his usual ship- 

ping station, or to send them at times when the company 
cannot expect to get reasonable value for them in local 
markets, or has no order which they will fit, it is only fair 
that he shall accept the discount in price that may be neces- 
sary in order to.move them. 

The Company owns two store-houses, at either of which 
it may be able to arrange to do some screening and packing’; 
the house at North Carver can easily be fitted for such work. 
If a competent, experienced man can be secured to take 
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charge of packing at a neighborhood where we have a store- 
house, or can secure suitable quarters, many small lots which 
make trouble for their owners, and for the company, may be 
delivered at these houses in storage boxes, to be packed by 
the company for the account of the grower. Such lots could 
then be combined with others which matched them, in quan- 
tities to fill definite orders for freshly packed fruit. It is 
probable that we have members who will gladly avail them- 
selves of such accommodations if we are prepared to serve 
them efficiently. Company packing-houses should prove a 
great help in standardizing our packing, enabling us to fill 
orders with suitable, freshly-packed fruit, and in reducing 
the number of undesirable, unprofitable shipments. The 
directors recommend that the company shall pack for its 
members at points where arrangements can be made to do 
this work satisfactorily and prudently. 

The changes proposed in Article XXIV, are for the pur- 
pose of recognizing and allowing company packing houses 
and giving the manager authority to require that the owner 
of odd lots, if he wishes to protect his claim to have them 
average, shall deliver them when and where the company 
can use them. Of course the directors will insist that the 
manager shall use such authority discreetly and so as to 
cause as little inconvenience as possible to the grower. 

Another plan which your directors have voted to follow, 
is'to record and publish, after each season, lists which shall 
indicate in percentage, the record of each stockholder’s suc- 
cess in shipping, i. e., the proportion of his shipments which 
are not discounted in the markets through his fault, on ac- 
count of poor quality, to his total shipments. These records, ~ 
brought to the notice of every member, should stimulate our 
pride and be an added incentive to careful packing. No 
doubt there are enough base-ball “‘fans’’ among our mem- 
bers to appreciate how such records of successful perform- 
ance stimulate individual effort. Preparation of these lists 
need not tax our office force severely, for most of the work 
can be done during its leisure season. 

Your directors have also voted to require that each mem- 
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ber shall report to the manager concerning the quality of 
each lot which he ships, on a blank furnished for the pur- 
pose, this report being separate and independent of the re-— 
port which the inspector may make. The grower’s report 
should give the manager important information, and will 
prove especially valuable in cases where the inspector has no 
opportunity to make a thorough examination at the time of 
shipment. The rule requires that these reports shall be 
mailed promptly to Middleboro. 

There is no doubt that the inferior quality of our 1914 
crop, combined with such careless packing as some of our 
members practised in their efforts to reduce the cost of their 
out-put, has hurt the reputation of our pack. At the very 
time when our customers had every inducement and oppor- 
tunity to be critical and exacting, when we should have been 
most careful to pack so well that they would have no chance 
to find fault, the temptation to economize was too strong for 
some to refrain from a policy which was ‘‘ penny wise, pound 
foolish.’’ Our “‘Safety First’’ circular, sent to every mem- 
ber at the beginning of the season, called your attention to 
the need for especial care in packing, and to the certainty 
that our customers would be unusually critical; but some of 
our members did not take this view, and it was not unusual 
to hear it remarked that ‘‘we cannot afford to spend any 
more than we are doing for screening this year.’’ We must 
determine to regain our reputation by making our brands so 
good that our customers will come to believe, as we have been 
in the habit of believing, that no other cranberries are so 
good as Cape Cod berries of the brands of the New England 
Cranberry Sales Company. I! trust that you will support the 
plans of the directors, which plan to define our brands more 
carefully, to insist that no berries go under these brands 
which do not fully meet their requirements and are of reason- 
able keeping quality; also their plans for reducing as far as 
possible the number of odd or undesirable lots which reduce 

the gross sum which we obtain for our crop; and that you 
will vote to adopt the amendments to the by-laws which are 
needed to permit these plans to be carried out. 
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Your directors favor and hope to make arrangements 
whieh they believe will make co-operation among our inspect- 
ors easier, and so result in making our inpection system more 
efficient. If our members will also co-operate by sending 
their reports and bills of lading to Middleboro at the time 
their shipments start, the work of the manager will be made 
easier, and can be done to much better advantage. 

And here I would bespeak your thoughtful consideration 
for our manager and his assistants who are striving to serve 
your interests. Their work must often be done under pres- 
sure which calls for uninterrupted attention to tedious de- 
tails during long days. When some two hundred members 
are shipping, many seeking advice from the office by tele- 
phone, the nervous strain on your manager is more than any 
one man should be asked, or allowed, to bear. 

Mr. Churchill has not spared himself, and is not inclined 
to do so, but I believe that your directors will insist that 
arrangements shall be made to relieve him of a considera- 
ble part of the work that he has done so willingly and 
so well. Our business has grown so that it is too much 
for one man to attempt to keep in touch with our selling 
agents and our inspectors, to arrange plans for shipping, to 
answer correspondence, to oversee the work of employes, 
and still to have time to interview callers and to consult with 
those members who wish to get direct information over the 
telephone. Telephone calls and personal interviews are fre- 
quent enough on some days to spoil the day for any other 
effective work. It will be impossible for the manager to give 


personal attention to many of these calls, and it may be 
necessary for some one else to do all of this work on busy 
days. I know that our stockholders will approve any action 
that the directors may take to keep the work of the man- 
ager within the bounds of reasonable human endurance. 

In spite of the disappointing results of the past season, — 
I believe you appreciate the earnest, indefatigable, conscien- 
tious work of our manager, our selling agents, and their 
assistants, and that you will join me in giving them hearty 
thanks and best wishes for an easier and more satisfactory 
task in the season to which, I trust, we are all looking for- 
ward with courage and determination to make it successful. 
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Address and Report of Treasurer. 


In presenting to you this annual report for the season of 
1914-1915, I will endeavor not to take up your valuable time 
any further than to outline the business of the season, as 
you will no doubt have it fully presented to you by other offi- 
cers and representatives of your Company, and you have 
many other matters to consider which will need much of 
your time. 

This past season as a whole has no doubt proven unsatis- 
factory in its results, to your managers as well as to your- 
selves, but the lessons it teaches will not be wholly lost if we 
study them in an endeavor to make such improvements as 
may seem best. 

On August 27th we presented to you the estimates of 
our members as to the probable crop of the coming season. 
This appeared to show that your Company would have to 
handle during the season a total of 238,807 barrels, and in 
comparison with the years 1912 and 1913 is as follows: 


Crop of 1912, the total shipments were 149,397 barrels. 
Crop of 1918, the total shipments were 194,126 barrels, 
an increase over 19138 of about 45,000 barrels, and over 1912 
of 89,000 barrels, showing how rapidly our crops are increas- 
ing. 3 
There were shipped to September 26th, inclusive, 70,389 
barrels, being practically all Early Blacks. 
From that date to October 31st, inclusive, 55,428 barrels. 
During the month of November, 45,526 a 
To December 26th, inclusive, Be LOS suse 
The total shipments to March 31, were about 219,000 “‘ 


We estimate that the total shipments for the season, of 
berries raised by this Company, will be 224,000 barrels, and 
the best guess we can make of stock depreciating so that it 
is not marketable, is in round numbers about 10,000 barrels. 
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Our total crop, therefore, was 234,000 barrels, or about 5,000 
barrels less than the estimate. 
We estimated that there were: 


Early Blacks. Howes. Other Varieties. 
128,500 85, 000 25, 000 
Shipments to date, 120,000 75,000 20,000 


Out of the total shipments to March 31st of 219,000 
barrels, the growers have been paid for 213,058 barrels, or 
$841,389.28, an average price of $8.95 per barrel. There isa 
balance of 6,000 barrels in round numbers, shipped, for 
which the growers have not yet been paid, and some 3,000 
barrels not included in this statement, yet to be shipped, re- 
turns for which, when paid to the growers, will very likely 
slightly lower the average for the season. 

There are many propositions and recommendations to Ke 
presented and considered by the stockholders and directors, 
which it is thought may help to remedy some of the ills of 
this past season; such as a more thorough system of inspec- 
tion, better allotment of shipments, and some variations in 
the method of averaging, excluding some of the lesser brands 
from the general average, and thereby allow fancy varieties 
of superior quality and pack to receive the just returns for 
-such skill as may be shown in the raising and preparation of 
these special varieties for the market. By this means we 
might in some degree stimulate our members in a greater 
effort to excel in this special line. These matters no doubt 
will be presented and discussed by other officers and members. 

It has seemed to me in my study of the past season that, 
- although the crop of cranberries raised on Cape Cod and 
throughout the country seems to be abnormal, that this crop, 
in spite of all the conditions prevailing, would have been 
marketed at profitable prices if the berries had been up to 
the usual standard of excellence that the Cape Cod crop has 
usually attained. In other fruit industries, such asin apples, 
peaches, etc., when the crop is large, the growers would not 
expect to market all of their product, or at least any of the 
knurly, green and undesirable fruit, but that it be allowed to 
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go to waste rather than put on the market ata loss. Not so 
with the cranberry industry. Every grower, small or large, 
seems to feel that he must go to the expense of picking his 
entire crop with the hope that no matter how many berries 
there are, nor what the price of first-class fruit, he may be 
able to sell his wormy, immatured and undesirable fruit at 
some price below the market, and thereby get a reasonable 
return on his cost of harvesting, whether it injures the in- 
dustry as a whole, or not. It seems to me that, so far as this 
Company is concerned, it should have the power to say 
whether it is desirable to ship such fruit or not, and the pen- 
alty placed upon the grower for harvesting this sort of stock 
should be to hold it until such time as the Company might be 
able to see fit to cause it to be shipped when it could do so 
without detriment to the better grade of berries raised and 
the consuming market. 


_ EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee has this season found its work 
more difficult and exacting than in any previous season. 
They have been obliged to hold many more meetings for the 
consideration of lots which arrived in market in poor condi- 
tion, and for that and other reasons sold below prevailing . 
market prices. At their meetings they found much to con- 
sider, and frequently held all-day sessions in an endeavor to 
properly adjust matters in justice to all. In one general 
shipment in particular there was presented to them fifty- 
seven such lots, of which they found it necessary to treat 
fifty-two as separate item shipments. It is not to be ex- 
pected that every one whose lots were treated as separate 
item shipments should be satisfied with their decisions, but I 
wish to say to any member who received statements of such 
decisions by the Committee that he need not feel he was the 
only one whose berries did not arrive at destination in satis- 
factory condition, as scarcely any grower escaped entirely 
from some such experience. 
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INSPECTORS. 


At the end of the season of 19138 we all, no doubt, felt 
that the Inspectors had passed through a very difficult sea- 
son, but now, when reviewing the season just passed, we 
think the previous season was as nothing compared to this. 
Iam sure that each Inspector has occupied a very difficult | 
position this past season, and that in many cases they have 
found it impossible to satisfy the shipper with their decisions. 
And where so much personal friendship and neighborly feel- 
ing enters into the acquaintance of the grower and the In- 
spector, it is most unpleasant to the Inspector to find that his 
honest decisions and opinions regarding the grading of his 
neighbor’s berries has caused personal ill feeling, thus mak- 
ing it difficult to get the best work from the Inspector, and to - 
keep up the grade and reputation of our brands. I would 
bespeak for our Inspectors this coming year, your kind con- 
sideration and your personal effort to have your berries 
graded up to the full measure of our standards rather than 
to get as near the line as possible. 

I can simply call your attention to the matter of forward- 
ing the bills-of-lading and other information to the office as 
asked in my address to you at the last Annual Meeting. 
While most growers show willingness to comply with the re- 
quest, there are still some who do not seem to feel it 
necessary. 

I find it again necessary to call your attention to the 
method of loading cranberries in refrigerator cars. We have 
had more trouble than usual this year in cars arriving at 
destination with anywhere from five to twenty-five barrels 
smashed in transportation. Now it does not seem possible 
when berries are properly loaded that this could happen. It 
has occurred so frequently this season that the railroads are 
taking the matter up and studying the situation. I feel sure 
unless some remedy can be found for this breakage that the 
time will soon come when the shipper of such lots will be 
obliged to stand the loss for this breakage. The railroads 
have asked us to try different methods of loading as an ex- 
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periment, and have asked us to use head strips as is done in 
the case of flour, to prevent the heads from coming out. 
Probably there are different causes for this breakage. No 
doubt one is the poorer barrels which some packers are using, 
and in some cases heads are not properly nailed in. And 
then again it is my belief that those who cart your berries 
for you have very little interest in properly stowing into the 
cars, and that berries are so loaded that the load shifts in 
transit. I think the main trouble is the heads bursting out, 
and this usually could be remedied by the packer. I have 
asked one cooper, or barrel maker, to ascertain what it will 
cost to have these strips furnished with the barrels for nail- 
ing in the head, and expect he will be able to advise us 
soon. 

Last season we attempted to contract for supplies which 
our growers used in quantity, such as arsenate of lead, and 
this could be extended to cover fertilizers or such other sup- 
plies as growers might find it desirable to use in quantity. 
Whether the benefits derived from such purchases were suffi- 
cient for you to consider the continuance of that system is 
for you to say. By your action and advice in this matter the 
office will be governed. 

As to our storehouses. ‘These have been used to a greater 
extent this past season because of their being available for 
use the entire season. Through the North Carver store- 
house was handled a total of 2,237 barrels at a cost of 18.1c. 
per barrel. At Tremont we were able to load more directly 
into the cars, so that only 1,121 barrels passed through that 
house at a cost of 11.8c. 

At the time of my enforced absence from the office, the 
added duties were divided between Mr. Briggs, your Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Benson, and I desire the members to realize 
the time, care and thought that your President was obliged 
to give to the work. It certainly must have been quite a task 
for him to have made the long journeys from his home to 
Middleboro, as he repeatedly did. His devotion to your in- 
terests should receive some substantial recognition from the 
stockholders. And to Mr. Briggs, Mr. Benson, and all others 
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of the office, as well as the New York office, and all of our 
members who showed their interest at that time, and for 
their assistance throughout the season, I wish to extend my 
heartfelt thanks. 


TREASURER’S ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1915. 


INCOME. ’ EXPENSES. 


Commission 2 per cent., $15,126.81 Interest and Discount, $4,197.90 
Capital Stock, 110.00 Rent, Light and Heat, 829.01 
American Cranberry Ex- Telephone and Telegraph, 497.87 
change Dividend, 5,980.64 Express, Frt., and C’t’g., 71.56 
Carton Account, 9.00 Stationary and Off. Exp., 375.88 
Rental Tremont Store- Postage, 682.72 
house, 40.00 Office Salaries, 3,191.00 
Contingent Fund, 1,003.88 Treasurer’s Salary, 3, 600.00 
Balance, 9,163.67 Treasurer’s Expense, 127.73 
General Expenses, 1,041.88 
Inspectors’ Salaries and 
Expenses, 2,768.82 
Storehouse Expenses, 427.25 
Merchandise, ~1.05 
Labels, 1,153.90 
Engraved Plates, Bia eat 
Office Equipment, _ 981.87 
Stock Dividend, No. 4, 175.80 
Sales Dividend, No. 2, 11,788.79 
$31, 483.95 $31,483.95 
CRANBERRIES. 
Reported Sales, f. 0. b. Cape, $841,389.28 
American Cranberry Exchange, 5 per cent., 42,070.62 
Paid growers to date, 804,353.39 
Reserves, General Shipments unclosed, 4,321.81 
Number of barrels 1914-1915 to date, 218, 967 
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Auditor’s Report. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT END OF FISCAL YEAR, 
Marcu 81, 1915. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

Real Estate and Build- Capital Stock, $3,090.00 

ings, $7,000.00 Bills Payable, 25,000.00 
Merchandise on hand, 5.00 Reserves, General Ship- ? 
Engraved Plates, 200.00 ments unclosed, 4,321.81 
Office Equipment, 1,800.00 Profit and Loss, 24,362.56 
Trademarks and Copy- 

rights, 150.00 
Amer. Cran. Ex. Stock, 8,300.00 
Accounts Receivable, 24,383.43 
Cash, 14,935.94 

$56, 774.37 $56, 774.37 
Approved: 


HENRY S. GRIFFITH, 
T. T. VAUGHAN, 
Auditing Committee. 


It was duly voted that the foregoing reports be approved. 

Voted to proceed to the election of officers. The chair 
appointed as tellers: L. B. R. Barker, H. S. Griffith, E. G. 
Cornish, Seth C. C. Finney, Z. H. Jenkins, B. C. Shaw, Paul 
Thompson. 

After the ballots had been distributed the polls were de- - 
clared open at 12.10 p. m., and were closed at 12.30 p. m. 

Mr. A. U. Chaney then addressed the meeting regarding 
conditions existing during the past season, and the prospects 
for the coming season. 
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Address of A. U. Chaney. 


To the Members of the New England Cranberry Sales Com- 
pany. 


Gentlemen: 


We are now closing the most difficult and critical season 
in the history of our Company. A more complete combination 
of adverse conditions could hardly be arranged than we have 
contended with this season. Taking these conditions into 
consideration, it is not surprising that low prices prevailed, 
or that a considerable part of the crop had to be held until 
the shrinkage was heavy. Some of these difficulties were 
prepared for; had we forseen all, we might have succeeded 
better in meeting them. 

Some of these most difficult obstacles were— 

Ist. Continued hot weather all over America through- 
out all of September and October,-—a most unusual occur- 
rence. 

2nd. No killing frost in the entire country to retard 
garden truck and green table vegetables until October 28th. 

3rd. An excessive supply of light colored, immature and 
unusually poor quality of Early Blacks during most all of 
September. Trade west of the Mississippi river will take 
what we have heretofore considered Skipper grade, but the 
first 150 cars, which, by the way, averaged lighter in color and 
poorer in quality than Skipper brand has heretofore been, 
supplied that trade to the limit. Trade east of the Mississ- 
ippi river have been accustomed only to well colored fruit and 
will not take Skipper color. In all previous seasons our ship- 
ments after the second week of September have been May-. 
flower color, giving us an opportunity to market same east 
of the Mississippi river. Most of our shipments during the 
third week were Skipper color, for which we had no immedi- 
ate market, and at the same time gave us no berries for the 
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trade east of the Mississippi river, —we could not force them 
_to take Skipper and they practically went without berries, 
thus losing that important consumption entirely. We were 
compelled to hold many of our surplus cars of Skipper until 
we could find an opening in Skipper territory for them. Had 
the fruit colored as was expected, and as it usually does, and 
had it been free from worms and of average quality, 20,000 
to 30,000 more barrels of blacks would probably have been 
used in September and October than was the case, and there 
would have been a steadier market. Now, bear in mind, the 
first 150 cars did us no very serious immediate injury. It was 
the next 100 cars of Skipper that should normally have been 
Mayflower that hurt us badly. Of course, had we enjoyed a 
cool wave as the berries reached destination, as we did the 
previous year, the situation would have been much relieved. 
Even these first shipments, however, were so poor in color, 
size, uniformity and general quality that they gave the repu- 
tation of Cape Cod berries a blackened eye from which they 
have not yet recovered and which reputation it is now up to 
you to regain. 

Ath. The excessive crop of apples, grapes and other 
fruits. The crop of apples is now said to have been 70,000,- 
000 barrels, by far the largest on record and more than 
double that of the previous year. All fruits, and especially 
apples, have sold at exceedingly low prices throughout the 
season and, naturally, this has interfered greatly with the 
consumption of cranberries. 

5th. Unusually depressed industrial conditions, a very 
unusual percentage of unemployed, etc. In many factory 
and industrial centres dealers refused to handle cranberries, 
grapefruit or other luxuries. They, generally, had to carry 
their customers through the Winter on credit, and therefore 
kept their accounts to the minimum by handling only the 
prime necessities. : 

6th. The European war, greatly reducing our Canadian 
trade and greatly reducing our Southern trade from what it 
would have been had the South been oble to sell cotton at 
usual values. 
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7th. The largest crop of cranberries ever produced, and 
the poorest in quality and color shipped from Cape Cod for 
many a season. The largest crop produced in the three 
States combined prior to the organization of the New Eng- 
land Cranberry Sales Company was only 390,000 barrels in. 
1903, and the next largest was 388,000 barrels in 1906, the 
year previous to the organization, and many of us have cause 
to remember the bad wind-up of the 1906 crop. This year 
the crop of the three States appears to have been approxi- 
mately 590,000 barrels, or 200,000 barrels more than in 1906 
and 125,000 barrels more than last year. In 1906 we had 
practically none of the adverse conditions mentioned above; 
competitive conditions and lack of organization being the 
whole trouble in 1906. It therefore seems to me that Mr. 
Joseph White was very correct in his recent public statement 
when he said, ““The one great redeeming feature of this sea- 
son was our organization.”’ 

The unusually poor and undependable quality, color and 
size of Cape Cod fruit this year, I believe to have been one of 
the greatest contributing causes to an unsatisfactory season. 
Cape Cod growers certainly made a serious error in harvest- 
ing the fruit before it was in prime condition. Two-thirds of 
the country’s total production comes from Cape Cod, and 
when that crop is of such unattractive appearance as was 
generally shipped this season it so adversely affects the whole 
trade that other cranberry States, even with good quality of 
fruit, must suffer from the poorer quality of your greater 
quantity. Perhaps you needed some such season as this to 
_ arouse you to the necessity of producing better fruit. Cape 
Cod heretofore has enjoyed a desirable reputation, but this 
reputation has been seriously injured this year. 

Here let me quote from the report of his year’s work 
made to me by our Traveling Inspector, Mr. Bissig: ““‘During: 
the month of September and most of October I was adjusting 
rejected cars containing berries mostly of the Early Black va- 
riety. Complaints made by the jobbers were mostly on ac- 
count of the berries being too light colored, irregular in size 
and wormy. In practically all instances I found the jobbers’ 
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statements to be true. It was not an easy matter to adjust 
such claims for the reason that the jobber was afraid of 
wormy berries. He was afraid they would all be spoiled be- 
fore they could be sold.”’ , 

“‘Late in October I wrote Mr. Chaney giving him full in- 
formation regarding. the general market conditions and how 
the trade felt toward the future cranberry market. Up to 
that time the cranberry business was not very satisfactory to 
the jobber, as most of them had had so much trouble with 
Early Blacks and had not made any money. A good many of 
the jobbers were discouraged with the cranberry business 
and hesitated to buy carloads. This was overcome somewhat 
after we had informed the trade that the late varieties would 
be of better quality. Unfortunately, the weather conditions. 
during October and November were not favorable for cran- 
berries and this caused the late varieties to get more or less 
soft and wilty. As soon as the cars of late varieties com- 
menced to arrive at destination trouble started again, after 
which time rejections were continuous. I had a few cases 
where the buyer was sosore and disgusted that he almost re- 
fused to let me into his office. These were very difficult cases 
to settle, but by remaining on the spot and taking a little 
abuse from them and in assisting their men to adjust their 
mills and remill, I succeeded in making definite settlement.’’ 

‘“‘After the Holidays I found it almost impossible to make 
a definite settlement, the buyer having had worlds of trouble 
on Early Blacks and sustaining losses, and then the late varie- 
ties arriving in poor condition with little, if any, profit to the 
buyer, made him entirely discouraged and he would not listen 
to any kind of an excuse or argument. They simply did not 
want to talk about cranberries.’’ 

Opening price was made on Early Blacks, following a 
day’s discussion of the subject by the Directors of the Ex- 
change, and, after carefully considering all conditions, on 
September 3rd at $4.50 per barrel. Orders were unusually 
slow in coming in, even at the low price, and were a disap- 
pointment. Although we had during the Summer booked 
conditional orders for 260 cars, subject to buyers’ approval of 
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our opening price, we received confirmations for only 220 
ears up to the night of the 5th, and that included such new 
business as had come in. At the low price we had hoped and 
really expected we should book in that time 300 cars. Up to 
the night of the 15th we had booked a‘ total of only 260 cars 
of Cape Cods, 15 cars of Jerseys and 4,000 barrels of small 
lots. While these were the heaviest sales of any previous 
first half of September, it was really disappointing less than 
we had planned and hoped for at the low opening price. 
Shipments were so much heavier than the orders that we 
were compelled to insist that shipments of medium colored 
fruit be stopped immediately. The New England Cranberry 
Sales Company shipped from September 8th to 19th, inclusive 
(in eleven days) a total of 272 full cars and 29 sixty-barrel 
ears. At that rate of shipping, averaging about 25 cars per 
day, you can see why the sudden shut-down was necessary, 
and especially in view of the fruit being mostly unfit for 
trade East of the Mississippi river. 

The New England Company shipments the previous year 
began earlier and at no time were so rushed. In 1913 you 
shipped from September 8rd to 7th 69 cars, and from Septem- 
ber 8th to 18th 182 full cars and 15 sixty-barrel cars, or 201 
cars in sixteen days, or an average of only 121-2 cars per 
day. Most of these cars after the 10th were Mayflower 
brand suitable for Eastern trade. 

Here was an unforeseen and a very unusual difficulty, 
and the ill effects lasted through the whole season, and this 
was really brought about by weather conditions, which no 
one could remedy or foresee. Had we foreseen this condi- 
tion, a still lower opening price should have been made in the 
hope of stimulating even greater efforts on the part of the 
retail trade to push cranberries and make leaders of them, 
and perhaps a lower opening price would have caused less 
crowding of poor-colored fruit by the growers. I believe it 
is the hope of the directors to try to regulate this difficulty 
so as to prevent its reoccurrence and prevent the necessity of 
sacrificing early berries at too low a figure. I hope it may be 
successful. ' 
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We opened prices on the Wisconsin berries October 14th 
on the basis of $5.00 f. 0. b. there for their Bell & Cherry 
variety. That was the lowest price at which I ever opened 
Wisconsin berries, but at that low price nearly one-half of 
the conditional orders we had taken during the summer sea- 
son were cancelled. - Prices gradually weakened on: that crop, 
and quite a percentage was carried over in storage at Chicago 
and sold very low during the winter. Their entire crop was 
averaged in one general shipment and they have not been 
able to send out final reports on their principal varieties as 
yet. 

Thanksgiving prices were opened October 21st, following 
a meeting of the Exchange Directors to discuss prices and 
the general outlook. We tried to get $5.50 for Late Howes 
and again fully expected to get full confirmation of our con- 
ditional orders, but we were doomed to disappointment. 
Most of the orders we did get specified delayed shipment, 
telling us conclusively that the consumption had not been 
active. October shipments had been comparatively light. 
By Saturday, the 24th, we had so few orders and so many 
cancellations that we reduced our opening price to $5.00. 
This price seemed to meet a ready response, and from that 
time on we had an active demand and a fairly steady market 
in face of unprecedented shipments until after December 
15th. During the latter part of October I expected the 
market to be badly glutted and demoralized after November 
15th, as I felt certain that the country would not take the 
quantity of berries that would be shipped for Thanksgiving 
and the Holidays. This seemed so evident that I advised 
those who could not ship prior to November 14th to plan to 
hold up most of the balance of their crop until after the first 
of the year, and thus avoid the expected glut. This turned 
out to be an error so far as carload shipments were concerned. 
Really more cars were held up than I had hoped for, but the 
actual consumption throughout the holidays was very much 
greater than I had aright to expect in comparison with pre- 
vious years and September and October consumption of this 
year. Shipments made to New York were excessive, espe- 
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cially of medium colored fruit, which was unsalable in New 
York at any price. All light fruit that is shipped to New 
York must be reshipped to Southern or Western markets, and 
much of this fruit was too tender for reshipping and too light 
for New York City trade. 

Even though the Exchange carload shipments were slack- 
ened after the Thanksgiving orders were filled, the shipments 
through the Exchange for November and December in com- 
parison with previous years were as follows : 


| 1914 1913 1912 1911 
November, 80,797 57,912 58, 682 68,558 
December, 51,524 20,977 17,968 11,055 


— sd 


Total, 132,321 78,889 76, 650 79,613 


On January 1st the unsold stocks held by the Exchange 
at all points I estimated to be 57,000 barrels. The January 
trade was the greatest disappointment of the season. The 
trade seemed to have become “‘sore’’ on the cranberry busi- 
ness and their salesmen would not talk cranberries. They 
had had so much trouble and kicks that the jobbers’ salesmen 
did not seem to want to sell cranberries. Apples were very 
cheap and were being freely consigned and so they talked 
apples. ‘The jobbers had not made money on cranberries 
and seemed to lose interest. The previous three years there 
had been short crops and the season had ended by the Holi- 
days, and the trade seemed determined to consider the cran- 
berry season over after January lst, perhaps partly through 
habit formed the previous short years. They could not be 
influenced to buy fresh cars—preferred toc ut them out and 
turn their attention to apples. However, trade for grape- 
fruit, oranges, celery, etc., seemed in equally as deplorable 
condition. Values on nearly all perishables got on the tobog- 
gan and slid downward to below cost of production. Apples © 
alone seemed to sell and hold fairly steady, but were sold of 
course at ridiculously low prices. The fact that times gen- 
erally were hard and the newspapers filled with stories of 
-'poverty and appeals, much of which was based on truth, but 
perhaps in exaggerated form, caused all luxuries to be hit 
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hard and we suffered accordingly. Here let me quote from 
an address given at the last Annual Convention of the West- 
ern Fruit Jobbers’ Association by Mr. William Sproule, Pres- 
ident of the Southern Pacific Railway : 

‘It is not the fruit that is sold on the great avenues of 
our great cities which makes a fruit season prosperous. It 
is the distribution of fruit among the tens of thousands in 
the side streets of our cities and directly from the peddlers’ 
wagons. In other words, the success or failure of a fruit . 
season depends on the ability of the countless thousands to © 
buy the fruit. This brings the question of unemployment 
directly home to the great interests you represent. Nineteen- 
fourteen has been a year of low fruit prices.’’ 

After the splendid consumption over the Holidays, I had 
anticipated the opposite conditions. Again I was wrong. A 
desperate situation requires desperate remedies. Conse- 
quently, I at once started the policy of consigning to the 
trade everywhere. It was the only method I could adopt to 
keep the trade from cutting out our product entirely. Prac- 
tically all the cranberries that were sound enough to ship 
have been shipped, but we have probably 12,000 barrels out 
on consignment to hear from. This is better than dumping 
the last of the crop, but returns, I know, are far from 
satisfactory. 

Such conditions as existed this year are unduly hard on 
poor-keeping berries, or berries of an unusual variety, or 
that are not attractive in appearance. Such lots have often 
brought unreasonably low returns. There is often no room 
for such lots, and to have to make some very disastrous sales 
on such lots has been a source of anxiety to me, and which 
we have made every effort possible, I think, to avoid. 

Now, as to the future: 

We should first consider that we are unlikely to soon 
again have to contend with a combination of adverse condi- 
tions such as we have met with this last season. If even one 
or two of those adverse conditions had been absent, we would 
have fared very well. Our crop was not too large for a nor- 
mal or average season, and not too large for this season if 
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we had had good quality. Give us normal weather and fair 
quality and color of cranberries for September and October, 
and we could handle a larger crop profitably to the producers. 
Add to that good business conditions, and we do not care how 
many apples and other fruits are produced. However, a 
short apple crop would add considerably any year to the value 
of cranberries. 

Let us not go by this season and fail to learn some 
lessons :— 

First. Growers must recognize the absolute necessity 
of producing fruit that will be sound when it goes before the 
consumer. You must produce good-keeping fruit, attractive 
in appearance, of good color and put up in first-class shape. 
I hope growers will learn that they must use good, neat, 
clean appearing barrels. Rough, knotty, discolored staves 
or cheap hoops make cheap looking, unattractive barrels, and 
this year such barrels counted very strongly against the sale 
of the contents. See that the barrels are clean and kept 
clean. I think the best barrels you can buy are the cheapest 
in the end and are one protection to your reputation. 

Second. Don’t fool yourselves into thinking that you 
can, by careful hand-screening, make poor-keeping fruit 
good-keeping fruit, and brand it with a label standing for 
good keepers and then fail to advise your office that they are 
doubtful keepers. Its condition at destination will tell the 
facts and prove sometimes very expensive. I think it usually 
safer to ship such stock under plain heads and send to the 
office a liberal sample. 

Third. Advertising. Here is a necessity in such sea- 
sons like this that I would like to very forcibly impress upon 
your minds. I feel that one of the mistakes made this last 
season was that all three State Companies did not assess 
their members ten cents per barrel for an advertising fund. 
The Exchange income this year, because of the low prices, 
was such as to permit of no advertising, but, nevertheless, 
we tried it just a little, perhaps $300.00 in certain markets. 
What little we spent gave notable results. At Duluth at the 
opening of the season the retail trade all persisted in asking 
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15 cents, and even 20 cents per quart. -We advertised in the 
local papers, one issue only, that we had a large crop and 
that they should retail in every store at 10 cents and three 
quarts for 25 cents. Immediately large retailers, themselves 
advertised cranberries at these prices, and our Duluth trade 
at once jumped tremendously. We met with similar results 
in Knoxville, Tenn,, and in Des Moines, Iowa, and in one or 
two other markets. 

An Advertising Agency has voluntarily given me a brief 
' analysis of our sales for the last three years. I think they 
offer food for thought, and should have your serious 
consideration : 


IN THE EAST: There are fifty-three cities, having a popula- 

tion of 25,000 to 50,000. 

In twenty-eight of these cities we sell less than one- half 
quart per family per year. 

In seven of these cities we sell less than one quart per 
family per year. 

In eleven of these cities we sell from one to two quarts 
per family per year. 

In seven cities we sell from two to six quarts per family 
per year. 


IN THE WEST: There are fifteen cities having a population 

of 25,000 to 50,000. 

In two cities we sell less than one-half quart per family 
per year. 

In four cities we sell between one-half and one quart per 
family per year. 

In three cities we sell one to two quarts per family per 
year. 

In six cities we sell two tae six quarts per family per year, 


Take cities having a population of 50,000 to 75,000. 


IN THE EAST: 
Thirteen cities we sell less than one-half quart per 
family. 


co 
Or 


Five cities we sell between one-half and one quart per 
family. ' 
Four cities we sell between one and two quarts per 
family. 
IN THE WEST: 
One city only reported in this group, and in it we sell an 


average of four and one-half quarts per family per 
year. 


Cities of 75,000 to 100,000 population: 
IN THE EAST: 
Eight cities we sell less than one-half quart per family 
per year. 
Two cities we sell between one-half and one quart per 
family per year. 
IN THE WEST: 
There are five cities in this group, varying in consump- 
tion from one to six quarts per family per year. 


Cities of over 100,000 population : 
IN THE EAST: 
Eleven cities we sell less than one-half quart per family 
per year. 
Fourteen cities we sell from one-half to one quart per 
family per year. 
Five cities we sell from one to two quarts per family per 
year. 
IN THE WEST: | 
Three cities we sell less than one quart per family per 
year. 
Six cities we sell one to two quarts per family per year. 


Three cities we sell three. to four quarts per family per | 
year. . 


It is a well-known fact that many families use cranber- 
ries but once or twice a year, while others serve cranberries . 
two or three times a week, and as long as they can get them. 
The demand is far from uniform. Cities of the same size 
and governed by the same conditions consume a widely varied 
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amount of cranberries. The very limit of our ability with- 
out an advertising campaign is to get the berries distributed 
in the stores, but we should make serious efforts to attract 
the consumer, who is our real customer, after they are in the 
hands of the retailer. Such an advertising campaign should 
enable us to satisfy ourselves of what advertising will do. 
While the amount expended would be far too small to be na- 
tional in scope, we could try out localities and note results. 
Concrete instances of what can be done through advertising 
toward doubling the demand will enable cranberry growers 
to satisfy themselves that the investment of capital on a 
large scale could be accompanied by an increased demand 
that would more than keep pace with possibilities of in- 
creased supply. 

Of course it is too early now to anticipate next year’s 
erop. I would not recommend advertising in seasons of short 
crops, but any year that we have a prospect of a large crop 
I would urge upon all the growers the extreme necessity of 
an advertising campaign. I want to leave this thought with 
you last. Think it over and don’t let it drop. 

I thank the members of this Sales Company for their 
patience this season, and I especially thank your manager, 
Mr. Churchill, for bearing with us so well. His patience 
was often sorely tried, I know, but he has recognized that we 
were always trying to do our very best. He always gave us 
accurate information, and certainly did noble service in his 
efforts to respond to our advices and requests. 

To Mr. Briggs, as President of the Exchange, I am much 
indebted for his constant advice and wise counsel. He has 
been constantly thoughtful of our difficulties and ever ready 
to advise us and take responsibilities. When temptation to 
criticise must have been great, he has been patient in investi- 
gating first and has criticised justly. Through such a season 
such patient endurance is appreciated by your employes. In 
fact, each director of the Exchange has given proper and 
serious thought to our success and has aided us in every pos- 
sible way. Iam thankful for their criticisms as well as their 
suggestions, both of which have served us profitably. 
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Following Mr. Chaney’s address it was voted to take a 
recess for lunch. The members reconvened at 2.25 P. M., 
when the proposed amendments to the By-Laws were taken 
up. After discussion it was voted to amend the By-Laws to 
read as follows: 


ARTICLE XXII. 
PAYMENT FOR SALES. 


SECTION A. The directors shall from time to time desig- 
nate in advance definite periods by dates, and may from time 
to time extend or restrict such periods, and shall ascertain 
the average net price per barrel received by the corporation 
for all cranberries of each grade or brand sold the corpora- 
tion by stockholders during each such period, except such 
eranberries as shall be paid for according to the provisions of 
Section B of this Article, and such brands as are designated 
by the directors to be treated as separate item shipments and 
paid for to the grower in the net amount received therefor by 
the corporation, less seven per cent of the net sale price 
received by the corporation; and each stockholder shall re- 
ceive in payment for his cranberries of each such grade or 
brand sold to the corporation during said period the average 
net price per barrel received by the corporation for cran- 
berries of the same grade or brand sold the corporation during 
such period, less seven per cent, except any cranberries that 
are not shipped in accordance with regulations made by the 
directors in conformity with these by-laws may be paid for 
as separate item shipments. Notification of all such periods 
or extensions or restrictions thereof shall be given to all 
stockholders as soon as designated. As far as possible the 
corporation shall purchase all cranberries which any stock- 
holder desires to sell during any period. | 

SECTION B. The directors may, at their discretion, es- 
tablish special general shipment periods for grades or brands 
of cranberries of their selection, and during such special — 
periods all cranberries of: such selected grades or brands shall 
be paid for in a manner determined by rules which the direct- 
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ors shall adopt in accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion of this article, and not as described in Section A of this 
article; and they may establish subdivisions of such special 
periods and determine a premium to be paid to each stock- 
holder delivering a barrel of such selected grades or brands 
of cranberries to the corporation, according to its rules, in 
any such subdivison of such general shipment period, over 
and above the price to be paid for a similar barrel of cran- 
berries delivered in the preceding subdivision of the same 
special general shipment period; and they may also estab- 
lish, in advance, several classes of cranberries during such 
special general shipment periods, and they may assign to each 
class such of the selected grades and brands of cranberries 
mentioned above as, in their judgment, are of substantially 
equal value; and they may determine the relative value of 
cranberries of the several classes, and fix other premiums, 
one of which shall be paid for each barrel of cranberries of 
any class delivered to the corporation by a stockholder, in ac- 
cordance with its rules, in any subdivision of a special gen- 
eral shipment period, over and above the price to be paid for 
a similar barrel of cranberries of the lowest class in the same 
division of the special period. 

The aforesaid prices and premiums shall be so determined 
that all cranberries that are accepted for payment by the 
corporation as of the same class and of the same subdivis- 
ion of any special general shipment period, shall be paid for 
at one price. 

SECTION C. Thesum of all moneys paid for cranberries 
which are accepted for payment by the corporation as of any 
general shipment, whether special or otherwise, shall be sub- 
stantially equal to the sum of all moneys received by the 
corporation for the same cranberries, less 7 per cent, except 
that : 

Ist. When the corporation has received payment for 95 
per cent. of the quantity of cranberries accepted by the cor- 
poration as delivered to it in any general shipment, the di- 
rectors may, for the purpose of closing such general ship- 
ment and making payment to stockholders, estimate the 
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proceeds of the cranberries in that general shipment for 


which they have not received payment, and use such estimate — 


as if it were the actual proceeds of such remaining cranber- 
ries in calculating the prices to be paid to stockholders; and 
a sum equal to such estimate shall be taken from any funds 
of the company to be used in making payment to stockhold- 
ers for berries shipped in such general shipment, but this 
shall be replaced by the actual proceeds, whatever they may 
be, of the lots the values of which have been so estimated. 
2nd. As provided in Article XXIII. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 
CRANBERRIES NOT AVERAGED. 


In case the price received by the corporation for any 
eranberries of any grade or brand sold by it is less than the 
regular price for berries of the same grade or brand on ac- 
count of poor packing, poor screening, or any defect in the 
berries themselves existing at the time they were delivered 
to this corporation, such berries may be paid for by the cor- 
poration at the net price received therefor by the corporation, 
less seven per cent, and not at the average price above pro- 
vided. When any lot of cranberries sells for less than the 
average price of such berries in the same general shipment 
period, or when the average price of any brand in a general 
shipment is greatly below the market price for such berries 
at that time and the whole, or any part of the discount in 
price is caused by conditions beyond the shipper’s control, 
the directors may add to the net price received for such lot, or 
lots, a sum sufficient to offset such part of said discount as 
they deem proper to relieve the shipper, or the general ship- 
ment to which the lot belongs, from unreasonable loss. Any 
sum that may be added to the net price of any lot as herein 
provided, may be deducted from the proceeds of the same 
grade or brand in the general shipment under and in which 
such lot was shipped, or from other funds of the company, 
as the directors may determine, but no portion of any dis- 
count in price caused by a shipper’s fault, or the poor quality 
of the berries sold at the reduced price shall be made good. 
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Whenever any lot of cranberries is of such exceptional 
quality that it is sold by the corporation at a price which is 
- materially higher than the price of other lots of the same 
brand in the same general shipment, such lot need not be 
averaged, but may be paid for at such price as shall give to © 
the shipper such proportion of the premium obtained for it as 
shall, in the judgment of the directors, be due him on ac- 
count of the exceptional quality of the shipment, provided 
that no lot shall be withdrawn from those averaged unless so 
ordered by the Board of Directors or Executive Committee. 

All lots of cranberries not loaded in refrigerator cars 
shall be treated as separate item shipments if they arrive at 
destination frosted. All lots sent in refrigerator cars which 
arrive at destination frosted may be averaged if, in the opin- 
ion of the directors, the shipper has used proper precaution 
to prevent such injury. 

In case any cranberries in the opinion of the directors or 
inspector do not conform to any grade or brand established 
by the directors, such berries shall be shipped in unbranded 
packages and sold by the corporation as a separate item and 
paid for to the grower in the net amount received therefor by 
the corporation less seven per cent of the net sale price re- 
ceived by the corporation. 

The decision of the directors in all cases arising under 
this article shall be final. 


ARTICLE XXIV. 
SHIPMENTS AND DELIVERY. 


All stockholders shall sell, deliver and ship their crop to 
the corporation when and as may be directed by the directors, 
but the directors shall as far as practicable, so regulate pur- 
chases and shipments as to make them pro rata among the 
stockholders in proportion to their respective crops; but the 
corporation shall purchase the total crop of each stockholder. 
The directors shall, however, purchase at any time any cran- 
berries which, in their opinion, and in the opinion of the 
stockholder, require immediate sale. 
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All eranberries shall be delivered in barrels, or in such 
other legal packages, or in storage boxes, as may be agreed 
upon by the stockholder and corporation, when and as ordered 
by the directors or sales agent, by the stockholder to the cor- 
poration f. 0. b. at the usual railroad station of the stock- 
holder, or at such other point as may be determined by the 
directors. All cranberries which are offered by a stock- 
holder for sale to the corporation during any period and 
which offer is accepted by the corporation, and all cranber- 
ries which may be directed by the Directors to be delivered 
to the corporation during any period, shall be considered for 
the purpose of settlement for the same, as sold and delivered 
to the corporation during such period, if the directors decide 
that the interest of the corporation requires it, whenever the 
game may be actually delivered to the corporation. 


ARTICLE XXV. 
REPORTS. 


Each stockholder shall make reports to the Directors upon 
blanks furnished by the corporation as often as requested by 
the Directors; such reports to cover such questions in regard 
to his shipments, his crop and acreage as the directors may 
deem advisable. 


It was duly moved and seconded that an informal vote 
be taken, asking the Directors to present to the stockholders 
at the August meeting an amendment to the By-Laws giving 
the Company power to assess members so as to obtain funds 
for advertising. Passed by unanimous vote. 

Mr. H. 8S. Griffith at this time gave report as chairman of 
the Inspectors. . 
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Report of H. 8. Griffith. 


The atmosphere of confusion that surrounds our rejected 
shipments is good evidence that the real cause of the trouble 
is not understood. After the disagreeable experiences of the 
late season we may naturally turn to the improvement of our 
inspection system, but believing as I do that the causes are 
beyond the scope of the inspectors I am fearful that our 
efforts along this line are bound to be disappointing. If an 
inspector could personally see every barrel packed I doubt if 
it would show a satisfactory lessening of our difficulties. I 
believe Iam well within the limits in stating that not more 
than one-half of our rejections are traceable to size, color, 
condition or any other factor that comes under the eye of the 
_ inspector or packer; then the best we can hope from an ex- 
tension of our inspection system must be to reduce our 
troubles fifty per cent. Is this worth the price in view of 
the fact that fifty per cent of our troubles would still be 
unaccounted for? Still I do not claim that we should cease 
in our efforts to secure a more uniform and reliable grading, 
either on the part of the packer or inspector. 

I have seen lots rejected that, so far as size, color or 
condition when packed go, were all that could be desired. 
To tell the packer and inspector in such cases that the ship- 
per is careless in his methods (not to use a more insinuating 
term,) but adds to the confusion. The packer knows that 
the lot was well screened and in good condition when packed, 
and to tell him otherwise is to arouse his suspicions. Such 
cases result in a lack of confidence between company officials 
and packers that should not exist in a co-operative company. 
Officials of the company are apt to assume that the root of 
the trouble is in careless packing, and in too many cases I 
believe they unjustly insinuate that the packer is trying to 
deceive in an effort to pass a poor lot. On the other hand 
the packer, groping in the dark, gets the impression that the 
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company is doing him an injustice in the matter of averaging 
shipments. It has been my lot since the company was or- 
ganized to stand close to both company officials and packers, 
and I can say without limitations that I have never seen the 
slightest inclination on the part of the officials to do anyone 
an injustice, and I think I can safely state that nine tenths of 
the packers are as anxious to put their stock up to grade as 
the officials are anxious to have them do so. Under these 
circumstances I feel justified in placing before you what I 
believe to be the real cause of our rejected shipments. 

Passing over any changes in our system of inspection 
that have been suggested, or any other effort to improve our 
methods or grades along lines within our scope, I believe the 
real cause of our trouble lies in our failure to learn any way 
of accurately gauging the keeping qualities, and on this 
topic I shall expend my efforts at this time. 

Our experience is nothing new. New Jersey growers 
noted this trouble more than fifty years ago. After passing 
through stages of experimenting and theorizing, their condi- 
tion became so menacing by the year nineteen hundred that 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was induced to lend its assistance. As 
a result of the investigations of this bureau it was estimated 
that the loss to the growers was about ten per cent of the 
total crop, or one hundred thousand bushels on an average 
total crop of one million bushels. -But slight traces of the 
trouble were found at that time in either Wisconsin or 
Massachusetts, hence the whole loss fell to the New Jersey 
growers. As one result of this condition Cape Cod growers 
held a favored place on the market resulting perhaps in an 
overconfidence in their security, while the New Jersey grow- 
ers were forced to turn their attention to the trouble from 
the standpoint of self-preservation. It seems to me that an 
observer of the tendencies of the last decade with its revolu- 
tion in methods of ‘cultivation must be forced to the eonclu- 
sion that our fruit has no mortgage on the market; surely it 
requires no prophet to see that were the conditions of last 
season to be often repeated it must be disastrous to the repu- 
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tation of Cape Cod cranberries. Is it possible that there is 
any relation between the diverging policies noted above and 
,the fact that there were times during the last season when 
New Jersey fruit commanded a premium over Cape Cod 
fruit? 
A cranberry disease is no academic question for scientists 
to juggle with, as many appear to assume, but a home evil 
that develops on the bogs and which alone causes the berries 
to decay. How this damage is accomplished and how to mit- 
igate the evil in the process of marketing is the immediate 
question that | am considering, but you will note that this is 
only a part of the problem. When we have shifted owner- 
ship and the fruit decays on the purchaser’s hands we are 
still the losers in a ruined trade for the future. I may say 
that could we so perfect our inspection system that the label 
would go only on the sound lots we have not solved the prob- 
lem, for decaying fruit, although it may go unbranded, is 
still a menace to the trade. Our experiences of last season 
show that this trouble is not confined to New Jersey, and 
unless we take this factor into account we will be disap- 
pointed in our efforts to improve our system of inspection 
and grading. 

While I sympathized with the growers who met disas- 
trous results on account of so many of their consignments 
last season, I think you will not misunderstand me when I 
state that the season was a very interesting one. From in- 
dications I had noted I formed the opinion early in the season 
that the crops were badly diseased and I anticipated more 
than the usual trouble. During the time of the second and 
third general shipments I wavered from this opinion for I 
can say now that I never saw a cleaner and sounder appear- 
ing lot of fruit than that packed in those two weeks, an 
Opinion that I think was shared by all of the inspectors. 
But subsequent events told that the appearances were de- 
ceiving, for the unusual large per cent of shrinkage that 
marked the later holdings proves those early shipments to 
have been badly diseased, but that time had not passed suffi- 
cient for its development. 


It may be significant to note that in the season of 1913: 
we had a drought through June, July and August, extremely 
wet through September and October, harvested the maximum . 
of Chanticleers and Battleships, and suffered the minimum 
from fruit worms and disease; while in the season of 1914 
we had wet through July and August, extremely dry through 
September and October, harvested the minimum of Chanti- 
cleers and Battleships, and suffered the maximum from fruit ° 
worms and disease. 

In looking over the stock of one of our larger growers 
last fall, I remarked in a suggestive way that his stock looked 


sound. ‘‘Yes,’’ he replied, “‘I’ve gota sound lot of fruit 
this year, but there is a lot I want toship. They will not 
keep because they were picked by snaps.’’ He made this 


remark, pointing out a block of crates standing apart from 
the rest. I suggested that if they were sound I hardly 
thought a snap machine would make Me unsound. 

‘*T don’t care how sound a lot is,’’ he retorted, “‘if you 
bruise them they will rot.’’ This remark possibly represents 
a common opinion among growers, and it is proof of a very 
vague idea of what constitutes a sound berry. Perhaps if 
the grower had tried to explain the chemical change that 
transforms an apparently sound berry to that state called 
‘‘rotten,’’ he might have discovered his own weakness. The 
fact that fruit often falls rapidly in hot weather has created 
the opinion that the fall is due to the heat, but if we would 
go a step farther and see that it is the effect of heat on the 
parasites, and not on the fruit, I think our ideas of a remedy 
would be more comprehensive. 

We are told that disease develops on a bog soon after the 
winter flowage is withdrawn, probably in the month of April. 
A trained eye can trace it on the leaves, the blossoms and 
sets being special objects of attack. Blossoms effected rot 
_and drop off, and small sets disappear. Our experience last 
season bears this out in a striking manner. We had a phe- 
nomenal bloem, and a ‘‘million barrel crop’’ passed as a 
joke. But when the blossoms reached the setting stage the 
‘““million barrel crop’’ began to dissipate. A large per cent 
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of the blossoms and sets did not develop, and the probable 
volume of the crop became a subject for discussion. It was 
generally conceded that the blossoms were not setting well 
with a wide divergence in opinion as to the cause. Some 
ascribed the condition to the hot sun, others to the lack of 
rain at the vital point, but I think the larger per cent of 
growers regarded the cold nights as the great impediment. . 
Whenever the infection takes place it is a well established 
fact that the parasites remain dormant in a large per cent of 
berries which thus grow to the usual size and appearance. 
This accounts for the conduct of many lots that are so per- 
plexing to the inspectors, packers and adjusters. Ihave seen 
lot after lot stand in storage without perceptible deterioration 
and fall within a week after packing.. On the theory of dis- 
ease this is plain, on any theory of good or poor packing it is 
inexplainable. _ 

Watching cranberries in connection with disease leads to 
interesting speculations. Please remember that I do not 
mention these with any idea of scientific precision. 

Whether removing the pie berries lessens the liability of 
trouble, is one of thecases. Dr. Shear thinks the berries are 
infected in their infancy, as he has tried, without success, to 
infect fully grown fruit in the laboratory. It would follow 
that if a bog becomes infected early in the season the de- 
gree of infection would increase as the season advances 
according to weather conditions. The late sets that make our 
pie berries would naturally be in most danger of infection, 
and removing them would lessen the liability. I have no- 
ticed in some specimens returned to the office from rejected 
early shipments, that the soft berries are the small ones. 
One lot of Mayflowers shipped last season went to its desti- 
nation without complaint, while the two barrels of pie berries 
taken from the lot and left at the Tremont store, were in such 
bad condition in ten days that they were considered worth- 
less. In another. week it was adjudged that it would. require 
both barrels to make one barrel of good berries. It is possible 
that the lot was not in good condition upon its arrival, but the 
fact that it was accepted while the two barrels of pie berries 
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taken from it went positively bad in the same length of time 
is remarkable. Of the thirteen lots rejected among my ship- 
ments in September, five were graded and eight ungraded. 
And so while this does not prove that removing the pie ber- 
ries lessens the liability in the early shipments, the evidence 
points in that direction. 

Another interesting question concerns the time of with- 
drawing the winter flowage. If, according to Dr. Shear, 
disease will not develop under water, but that it develops 
soon after the winter flowage is withdrawn, it would appear 
that April is the critical month. Perhaps the usual moisture 
that characterizes the month with the frequent extremes of 
heat, creates ideal conditions for developing the parasites. 
It would naturally follow that if the bogs could be protected 
from these conditions until settled weather arrives, we might 
avoid some of this trouble. It is a noteworthy fact that, of 
the three large growers who had no complaint from their 
shipments last season, one withdrew the winter flowage 
May Ist, and the other two held until the middle of May. 

Let us take one of these apparently clean and sound lots 
as a specimen, and follow it. Picked by scoops and fault- 
lessly screened, it looks to packer and inspector like a safe lot. 
Conditions met with in transit develops the rot, and by the 
time it reaches its destination it is in positively bad condition. 
The purchaser, assuming it was packed in that condition, 
thinks he is being imposed upon and declares he will have no 
more dealing with Cape Cod packers. Mr. Chainey tele- 
graphs that we must screen our berries if we would hold the 
good will of the trade, an advice that is apt to be passed 
along by the local manager. The packer, knowing the ap- 
pearance of the lot when packed, and unacquainted with the 
nature of the trouble, thinks he is being treated unfairly and 
his side goes out to the public. The Independents are con- 
vinced that the trade is being ruined by the careless packers 
of the Sales Company. The inspectors who know the por- 
tion of the lot seen by them, assume the packer must have 
smuggled in a lot of inferior fruit in an attempt to ‘‘ get by.”’ 
The members of the Executive Committee who must adjust 
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the difficulty are moved by various emotions. One says poor 
packing; another fruit worms; another picking with snaps, 
and another packing from the separator. 


GOOD AND PooR PACKING. 


I find there is no relation between good packing and 
screening bills. Some growers who make no effort get the 
reputation of good packers; others who spare no time or ex- 
pense, get the reputation of poor packers. Itis too apparent 
to me that the whole question hinges on the condition of the 
fruit. With good berries it is difficult for a grower to geta 
bad name, and equally difficult for a grower to get a good 
name with bad berries. What must be the effect on the mind 
of a packer who has spared no expense to put his stock up in 
good condition, to be told that he must take more pains with 
his work ? 


FRUIT WORMS. 


I do not belittle the damage of fruit worms, neither do I 
hint at any lessening of watchfulness, yet I think the item is 
exaggerated. Why do we hear so little about fruit worms in 
good years, and so much in years that we have trouble from 
beginning to end? I have seen lots reported in this way: 
‘“Wormy; ten per cent shrinkage.’’ This means ten quarts 
to the barrel. As a mathematical problem, how many worms 
are required to eat ten quarts of cranberries ina week? It 
would require a fair sized family of rats to consume that 
quantity in the time. 

My position is this: That in a lot of sound berries, the 
only berries effected are those actually attacked. The re- 
mainder remain dry and sound, and it does not seem prob- 
able that worms sufficient to consume an appreciable quantity 
of berries to a barrel, would get by the packer, inspector and 
screeners. Butin a lot of unsound fruit the action of worms 
on berries actually attacked might start decay in the whole 
lot, and the presence of spittle would give the impression 
that worms were the sole cause of the damage. 
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Of the thirteen lots under my inspection that went be- 
fore the Executive Committee last September, six were re- 
ported wormy and seven decayed. The wormy lots were in 
the second week of the month, the decayed lots in the last 
half of the month. I cannot believe that the so-called 
wormy lots would have arrived in good condition, even if 
there had been no signs of worms, for it is apparent that 
the cause of decay in the second week was the same that 
caused the decay the week following. 

Eighty lots of Blacks passed under my inspection in 
September, comprising 57 Skippers and 23 Mayflowers. 

Of the seven cars picked by snaps and packed from the 
separator, one was rejected. 

Of the fifty-eight lots picked by scoops, eleven were re- 
jected. (Approximately twenty per cent.) 

Of the twenty-two lots picked by snaps, two were re- 
jected. (Approximately nine per cent. ) 

Of the thirteen lots packed from the separator, four 
were rejected. (Approximately thirty per cent.) 

Of the sixty-seven lots hand-screened, nine were re- 
jected. (Approximately thirteen per cent.) 

I do not claim to prove anything from these figures. My 
desire is rather to disprove some of our theories and lead to 
the conviction that in the condition of the berries, and not 
in the manner of handling them, we must look for a solution 
of our difficulties. 


By WAY OF A REMEDY. 


1st. A sincere desire and effort on the part of all pack- 
ers to have their fruit reach its destination in good condition, 
and a tolerant spirit in accepting the inevitable if it proves 
weak. When it is found that the shipment is falling before 
it leaves the shipping point, it is a disappointment to the 
grower, but he should bear in mind that while he must ac- 
cept a price below the average, he may be spared the disas- 
trous results that must follow if it goes to its destination in 
bad condition. 
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2nd. We should bear in mind that forty degrees is the 
danger line. While it is impossible to ship during the months 
of September and October without exposing the fruit to 
danger, by following the rule as nearly as possible we might 
mitigate the troubles. We gain nothing in exhausting our 
precautions in the one act of picking, for the gain is thrown 
away if we neglect the precautions in the matter of storing 
and packing. I believe one weak point in the procedure lies 
in carting on extremely hot days with nothing to protect the 
barrels from the scorching sun. It seems probable that heat- 
ing the staves must have an injurious effect. Ventilated bar- 
rels may be a help in the early shipments. 

38d. We should watch the bogs carefully during the 
growing season in order to have a basis for an intelligent 
opinion as to the keeping qualities in a general way when the 
harvest begins. I think we can get a better idea of the 
probable conduct of our shipments in this way than through 
any examination of the fruit after itis picked. The practice 
of taking a specimen in the hand and pressing it as a means 
of testing its ‘‘soundness,’’ is in my opinion useless. 

4th. We should re-open a barrel for inspection at the 
latest possible time we have access to it before it leaves the 
shipping point. In some cases we might divert the shipment. 
If we could have a chance for inspection a week after pack- 
ing, I believe we could avoid a large part of our troubles. I 
am convinced that many of our bad lots fall before they 
leave the shipping point, and some of them before they leave 
the packing house. Iam also convinced that if we could see 
the condition of some of our shipments that are accepted 
without a protest, it would make us blush. 

5th. There appears a broad chance for improvement in 
correcting improper storage and screen-house conditions, 
especially in connection with the packing of the late ship- 
ments. Fires should not be built in a storage room, and the 
practice of maintaining.storage and screening rooms in one 
is dangerous. To raise the temperature for the benefit of 
the screeners is disastrous to the cranberries. 

6th. Agents and dealers in cranberries, as well as grow- 
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ers, should be made acquainted with the nature of the fruit. 
I have seen ‘‘floating straws’’ that indicate that some deal- 
ers lay too much stress on the point of keeping their consign- 
ments warm. To keep them cool should be the rule. 

7th. As a step towards better conditions permanently 
we should study the bogs, especially in the matter of resand- 
ing and the handling of water, and the bogs that show bad 
results year after year should be referred to experts for ad- 
vice. In this connection I think the Experiment Station 
should make this feature a special branch of its activities. 
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Report of Annual Meeting. 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the 
New England Cranberry Sales Company was held at Cush- 
ing’s Hall, Middleboro, Mass., April 6th, 1916, being called 
to order at 10.40 A.M., President G. R. Briggs, presiding. 

There were sixty-two members present, representing one . 
hundred twenty-eight shares of stock. 

Following the reading of the call for the meeting, the 
records of the last meeting were read and approved. 

It was voted that those persons present not members of 
the company be invited to remain at the meeting. 


President’s Address. 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS: 


\ 


Weare today closing the ninth year of the Sales Company 
and entering upon the year that will complete a decade, — 
a sufficient span to give us confidence that the fundamental 
plan of our organization is sound and that our members be- 
lieve in cooperation, and trust the officers and agents who 
work for us. 3 | 

Every cooperative organization that attempts a work 
analagous to ours meets many obstacles, especially in its 
early years, for it necessarily limits the opportunities of 
those operators in its field of business whom it does not 
favor with its patronage. Among these there are always 
some who through disappointment at the loss of business, 
or the loss of the chance to exploit individual members, stoop 
to questionable, unfair, or dishonest methods for sowing the 
seeds of discontent and jealousy among such members as 
they may have access to and can influence. 

There are always some ready to listen to insinuations, 
and to form hasty, unfavorable judgments on the conduct of 
anyone who in the performance of his duties is obliged to 
disregard their wishes. Cooperation, of necessity, demands 
patience, a willingness to yield personal preferences to the 
will of the majority, and to accept such disappointments and 
occasional mistakes as are sure to occur in every business, 
for the sake of the benefits which cooperation assures. 

It is fitting, perhaps necessary, that we recur to and 
emphasize these fundamental truths from time to time. 
Perhaps this is of especial importance when such an organ- 
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ization as ours attains a respectable age; is regarded by its 
members as so firmly established that they forget, or ignore, 
the conditions that existed before it came into existence or 
that would be likely to accompany its disruption; when we 
are likely to dwell on small grievances, and magnify the im- 
portance of matters which, while of consequence to us as 
individuals, may be insignificant when compared to the bene- 
fits we surely obtain through cooperative effort. 

This liability, even tendency, to lose sight of the relative 
importance of things is common in every line of endeavor and 
is, perhaps, the cause of more mistakes than any other one 
thing. 

Very few men lack ability to succeed if they are indus- 
trious, can see things in their true relation, and apply them- 
selves to those that are important: but many there are who 
waste much of their great ability by losing sight of the goal 
and following false leads. 

The temptation to become interested in some detail and, 
through that interest to magnify it to undue importance is 
often great, and I confess that I have often yielded to it; 
but while I have often felt that I might get more money for 
my shipments if I could ship outside the company (although 
the seductive offerers of excessive or fictitious prices have 
not approached me) provided the rest of you continued to . 
work together, I cannot conceive that the majority of our 
members will make any regulations or take any action that | 
would seem to me sufficiently wrong to justify me in with- 
drawing, or that could possibly damage me as much as would 
the dissolution of our organization. 


The season just ending has been an uneventful one com- 
pared to many, although I believe we may learn valuable 
lessons from it. These will doubtless be emphasized in the 
reports which you will hear today. | 

The lesson which struck me most forcibly is really an old 
one, but one which in our enthusiasm and optimism we fre- 
quently forget, 7. e., that the general public, the consumers 
of cranberries, will not pay exorbitant prices for them; and 
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that it is folly for us to expect, or even to hope, to sell any 
considerable quantity of berries at prices above seven or 
eight dollars per barrel, even in years of short crops. 

The unfortunate rapid advance in prices before Christmas 
spoiled the winter trade and resulted in loss to almost every- 
one who held berries west of the Atlantic Seaboard. It was 
an advance which we feared might come and which we hoped 
the influence of our organizations might prevent. In so far 
as we omitted any effort to steady the market at that time we 
certainly paid dearly for it. I trust that we shall never for- 
get that it is our duty to endeavor, in all honest ways, to 
keep prices on such a scale, from grower to consumer, that 
our cranberries shall not only be sold, but used before they 
decay. 

It is an axiom that no respectable business can be truly 
successful if the purchaser is not satisfied. In our business 
we not only may lose customers if they become dissatisfied, 
but when they have bought berries which they cannot sell 
while fresh, the stale fruit greatly injures the general market 
for cranberries and may be the cause of stopping completely 
the demand for cranberries in the territory depending upon 
the overstocked market for its supplies. 

As I look back over past seasons I am strongly impressed 
with the belief that a sudden, considerable advance in the 
price of cranberries is always followed by a damaging reac- 
tion for which the benefits of the advance did not compensate. 


At our last annual meeting a number of changes in our 
by-laws were made in order that your board of directors 
might adopt new methods of handling shipments, or of pay- 
ing the growers, should circumstances convince it that such. 
changes were advisable. 

The season of 1914 had proved so disappointing to cran- 
berry growers that our members gave much thought to 
marketing methods and questioned whether or not the plan 
of the Sales Company was in any way responsible for unsat- 
isfactory results. 

After much consideration by your directors, in meetings 
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of the full board and of committees, they asked for the power 
to employ new methods to such extent as the circumstances 
might make advisable in their judgment. 

The most important of the untried methods which your 
action made it possible for the directors to employ were: 


1st. A modification and amplification of the inspection 
system by requiring detailed reports, from each member, of 
the condition of each lot that is shipped; and the appoint- 
ment of 4 travelling inspector who could work with the local 
inspectors and help maintain uniform standards throughout 
the several districts. 

2d. A method of averaging which permits the establish- 
ment of long general shipment periods, with subdivisions, 
and the payment of premiums, so called (increasing grad- 
ually, from period to period) to compensate growers for the 
expense of holding; and other premiums that would estab- 
lish arbitrary differences in the price paid to growers for 
different grades of the same variety of berry in the same 
subdivision of a general shipment period; to the end that the 
basic average forall grades of any variety might be the same, 
the actual price, to the grower, for any lot being determined 
by adding the appropriate premiums to that basic price. 

3d. Authority to establish and operate Company packing 
houses where screening and packing may be done by the 
company for the account of the owner of the berries; also 
authority to require a grower who has odd lots of berries, to 
deliver such lots at a Company store-house, or the nearest 
point where the Company can use them to advantage, rather 
than at the railroad station most convenient for the grower, 
if he wishes such lots to be eligible to average. 


Your directors believed that all reasonable means should 
be employed to improve our inspection system by making it 
more thorough and as free as possible from lack of uniform- 
ity through variations in what is known as ‘‘the personal 
equation.’’ For these reasons they decided to enlist each 
member as an inspector of his own shipments, requiring 
from him a full detailed report which should be sent to the 
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office at the time of shipment, for use as a guide in placing 
the lot to the best advantage. 

It is impossible for an inspector to examine every lot 
sent out by our company; and, in nearly every case, he is 
obliged to depend upon the grower, or his agent, in respect 
to the uniformity of the lot of which he may see only a few 
barrels. The grower knows much about his berries which. 
an examination may not reveal to an inspector. Consequently 
reports from the growers, accurately made, are valuable to 
check up with, and to amplify, inspectors’ reports; and they 
are still more valuable when, for any reason, an inspector’s 
report is wanting. 

We wish to thank our mara here for their faithfulness, in 
general, in making these detailed reports. There are some 
who have neglected, at times, this opportunity to help our 
agents, and have taken the risk involved, under our rules, 
through such neglect. 

A number of times it has happened that the failure of a 
member to send in his report, or to send it in season to be 
useful, has been the determining factor, or a weighty factor, 
in the decisionjof the executive committee to treat a lot asa 
separate item shipment,—the rule being that if the decision 
of the committee seems to hinge on information that the 
grower’s report should supply, and that report has not come 
in, or fails to cover the point in question, or came so tardily 
that the information could not be used in placing the lot, the 
grower and not his partners in the general shipment shall 
suffer the consequences. 

Making out and sending in the reports undoubtedly taxes 
a grower’s time and patience (for some employees in charge 
of packing houses the task is well-nigh impossible) but the 
forms have been arranged so as to make the work as easy as 
possible. It is important; and the system can be made to 
save much labor for inspectors and expense for us (the Com- 
pany) if our growers will make it their duty to furnish accu- 
rate reports, or will train their employees to do so. 

We were fortunate in being able to secure the help of 
Mr. L. A. Crowell to act as an inspector, attached to the 
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Middleboro office; to travel in company with other inspectors; 
to consult with them in difficult cases; and to inspect lots 
which, for any reason, he could examine more conveniently 
or promptly than any other inspector. 


As the crop of 1915 developed on the vines it became 
clear that it was a moderate one, —even a small one compared 
with present-day possibilities. Business conditions were im- 
proving greatly and our agents felt assured that the crop 
could be marketed without serious fluctuations in price. 

Your directors debated the question of using the long 
term averaging system, with premiums as described, for all 
Early Black shipments; and they were equally divided when 
a vote was taken. There were members who advocated 
testing the plan in a season when the difficulties would be 
likely to be ata minimum. Others as strongly opposed mak- 
ing experimental changes when there was no reason to think 
a change necessary. The fact that the new plan would 
necessarily reduce the size of advance payments, on which 
- our members were dependent to an unusual degree this sea- 
son was also emphasized. 

It ig always questionable policy to change established 
methods of operation, where many interests are concerned, 
when the advocates of a change are not clearly in the major- 
ity; the occupant of the chair, therefore, felt no hesitation 
in following his own judgment as to the merits of the ques- 
tion and casting his vote against any change. 


On account of the small crop there was no probability 
that enough berries could be screened conveniently at either 
of our store-houses to make it possible to operate either as a 
packing house, without incurring extravagant expense. In 
fact the store-houses were not needed for any purpose in a 
degree to justify putting them into commission during the 
season. 


The loss of our fellow member, and treasurer, just before 
the opening of the shipping season made it necessary to 
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make many changes in our office. We were most fortunate 
in having experienced employees who could safely be pro- 
moted and in securing competent helpers to take their places. 

I believe all those who have been in close touch with the 
office feel that Mr. Benson has conducted it successfully and 
efficiently; and with this year’s experience I am confident 
that he can make it meet the greater demands that a larger 
crop may entail, to our entire satisfaction. ) 

I am glad to bear evidence to the success which Mr. 
Benson has achieved and to the help which he and all of our 
employees have so willingly given and which has made our 
relations so pleasant. 


Our membership has changed more than usual since our 
last meeting. It was natural that among;so many members, 
nearly all of whom suffered from the extremely unsatisfactory 
condition of the market in the season that has closed, some 
should single out our company or agencies ‘as the cause of 
their disappointment and decide to try some other plan of 
marketing their 1915 crops. While we lost few members, 
several of these withdrew large crops which necessarily went 
into competition with ours. 

The loss of some of these crops.was not to our disadvan- 
tage, but we have sincere regret when a grower of good fruit 
and a careful packer allows any disappointment to turn him 
from the path of cooperative effort on which we feel that the 
future stability of our industry depends. So we hope some 
day to welcome again to membership every such member and 
we shall expect them to return more loyal than ever after 
their experiences. 


To most of you the season that has closed has been a 
satisfactory, a successful one. Much of this success has been : 
due to cooperation. Mr. Chaney will point out that the price 
of Blacks could not possibly have been maintained had you 
not withheld shipments when he asked you to do so. Had we 
not worked together this would not have been done; the mar- 
ket would have broken badly during that intensely hot 
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weather in September and values would probably have been 
uncertain for many weeks,—perhaps until most of your crops 
were shipped. 

Let us therefore begin a new year with renewed confi- 
dence in the efficiency of cooperative effort and with greater 
loyalty than ever to the New England Cranberry Sales Com- 
pany. 
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Report of Treasurer. 


In submitting report for the season of 1915-1916, I will 
endeavor not to take up your time other than to give an out- 
line of the business of the season. 

At the August Stockholders’ Meeting we reported to you 
the estimate of the crop as reported by the growers and com- 
piled at the office. 

These estimates showed the total crop for season of 1915, 
to be handled by your Company, as approximately 135,000 
barrels, divided as follows: 

Blacks, 68,000; Howes, 55,000; Others, 12,000. 

When the harvesting of the Early Blacks was completed 

it developed that this portion of the crop had been slightly 


over-estimated and the total shipments of this variety have - 


~ amounted to 65,256 barrels, of which 55,385 barrels have been 
branded and included in the averages. 

Estimates on the varieties other than Howes have proved 
practically correct, our shipments to date being 11,962 bar- 
rels, against an estimate of 12,000 barrels. 

Of Howes there were shipped to March 31st, 50,708 
barrels, of which 45,250 barrels have been branded and aver- 
aged. It was in this variety that the largest variance from 
the estimates occurred, some portion of which it seems can 
‘ be attributed to the shrinkage on account of poor keeping 
qualities. 

Up to March 3lst there had been shipped through your 
Company a total of 127,976 barrels, and it now appears that 
our total shipments for this year will be about 128,100 barrels, 
a total decrease from estimates of nearly 7,000 barrels. 

The shipment of this crop was accomplished as follows: 

During the month of September there were shipped 
36,465 barrels, all of -which were Early Blacks, and which 
amount was over one-half of the total supply. From that 
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date to October 30th, there were shipped 33,750 barrels, of 
which 22,500 were Early Blacks, and 9,500 Howes, making a 
total of practically 59,000 barrels of Early Blacks, or about 
90% of the total crop of this variety. 

During the month of November, 35,470 barrels were 
shipped, and to December 25th, 18,320 barrels of all varieties, 
leaving on hand at that date a little over 4,000 barrels, the 
larger part of which were Howes. 

Of the total shipments made from September Ist, 1915, 
to March 31st, 1916, the members have been paid an amount 
of $721,510.86 for 126,890 barrels, an average of $5.68 per 
barrel net to the grower. This includes labelled and unlabell- 
ed shipments. 

There is a-balance of a little over one thousand barrels 
shipped for which the growers have not been paid, returns 
for which, when paid, will undoubtedly raise the average to 
$5.70 per barrel. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee have held eleven meetings 
during the past season for the consideration of shipments 
which for any reason did not bring the market price. 

At these meetings there have been 166 lots comprising 
15,218 barrels acted upon, of which 72 lots, of 4,141 barrels 
were treated as separate item shipments. Thus of the total 
shipments 22,070 barrels, or 17%, were sent out as plain 
heads or considered as such by the Executive Committee. 


INSPECTORS. 


During the season our Inspectors have had some little 
difficulty on account of the poor keeping quality of the fruit, 
especially reporting a large percentage of decay in the lighter 
colored stock of Howes. 

I will leave the discussion of these matters to Mr. H. S. 
Griffith, Chairman of the Inspectors. 

Mr. Crowell, as travelling inspector, has been of much 
service in assisting the office in assigning orders and more 
fully reporting the condition of lots to be shipped. 
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I believe the services of a travelling inspector is a step 
in the right direction and will prove of much value in seasons 
to come. 


STORE HOUSES. 


On account of the sections in which the Company store- 
houses are located being those suffering from shortage of 
crop, it did not seem necessary or advisable for the houses to 
be opened during this past season. 


I wish to thank the members for the prompt manner 
in which shipments have been reported, and bills-of-lading 
forwarded to the office. 

The grower’s reports, also, used for ine first time this 
season, have in most cases been made out by the growers 
and forwarded with the bills-of-lading. 

With the reorganization of the office force, this prompt- 
ness on the part of our members has made the work easier 
for all concerned, as well as lessening the possibility of errors 
and delay in making proper reports to the New York office; 
and I believe the data furnished by these reports has proved 
of value to our selling agents. 

I take this occasion to thank Mr. Briggs for his kind 
assistance and help to me during the past months; likewise 
Mr. Chaney for his assistance. I also wish to express my 
appreciation to the members for their forbearance and the 
many courtesies extended to me and to the office. 
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TREASURER’S ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING MARCH 381, 1916. 


INCOME. EXPENSES. 

Commission 2 per cent., $17,009.20 Interest and Discount, $2,830.69 

Rental Store houses, 20.00 Rent, Light and Heat, 344. 46 

Merchandise, 4, ray Telephone and Telegraph, 655.58 
Express, Fr’t. and Ct’g., 56.21 
Stat’y and Off. Expense, 347.68 
Postage, S67.9205 
Office Salaries, 2,494.50 


F. N. Churchill, Salary, 1,500.00 
F. N. Churchill, Expense, 72.00 
A. D. Benson, Salary, 1,250.00 


A. D. Benson, Expense, 51.09 
Executive Committee 
Expense, 145.10 
General Expense, 1,167.33 
Inspectors’ Salaries and 
Expenses, 2,336.58 
Store house Expenses, 39.04 
Labels, 752.25 
Office Equipment, 56.12 
Capital Stock, 230.00 
Contingent Fund, 2,551.46 
Balance, 396.99 Stock Dividend, No. 5, 181.20 
$17, 429.16 $17,429.16 
CRANBERRIES. 
Reported Sales, f. o. b. Cape, $832, 401.61 
American Cranberry Exchange, 5 per cent., 41,611.24 
Paid growers since last report, 776, 657.90 
Reserves, General Shipments unclosed, 2,520.08 


Number of barrels shipped season 1915-’16 to date, 127,976 
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Auditors’ Report. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT END OF FISCAL YEAR, 
MarcH 31, 1916. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. . 

Real Estate and Build- Capital Stock, $2, 860.00 

ings, $7,000.00 Bills Payable, 20,000.00 
Merchandise on hand, 3.25 Reserves, Gen. Ship- 
Engraved Plates, 200.00 ments unclosed, 2,520.08 
Office Equipment, 1,800.00 Profit and Loss, . 24,086.02 
Trademarks and Copy- : 

rights, 150.00 


Amer. Cran. Ex. Stock, 8,300.00 
Accounts Receivable, LOT 2i97 
Cash, 12, 299.83 


$49,466.05 $49, 466.05 


Approved: 


HENRY S. GRIFFITH, 
T. T. VAUGHAN, } 
Auditing Committee. 
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Report of H. 8. Griffith, 


Chairman of Inspectors. 


Our observations during the last season tend to confirm 
the impressions of previous seasons as expressed in my last 
report 7. e. that in the condition of the fruit, and not in the 
methods of handling, we must look for the improvement of 
our trade. Of course this is subject to certain modifications. 

I began the season in a pessimistic mood on account of 
weather conditions that prevailed during the growing season, 
and comparing the results of the last three seasons I think 
we can lay down the rule that we must consider climatic 
conditions that prevail through the months of July and 
August when we anticipate the probable condition of the 
maturing crop. | 

As pointed out in the Treasurer’s report 22,000 barrels, 
or approximately 17% of the shipments last season were 
what we term “‘plain heads.’’ It must also be apparent that 
a considerable portion of the 83% were not strictly creditable 
to the label. I don’t think anyone can contend that this con- 
dition arose through methods of handling. I doubt if 50% 
of our shipments of the last two years were sound enough to 
carry the label unquestioned, and I should make a rule that 
every packer must begin the season with the expectation of 
shipping at 25% of his crop unbranded. Ifa larger per cent. 
of his crop is suitable for the brand he may charge it to his 
good luck. Too many packers are eager to have every berry 
averaged, and this leads to dangerous ground and I believe 
in many cases to actual loss. If the packer will carefully 
select his best stock for branding, setting aside all seconds 
and boxes of light or inferior fruit for a separate shipment I 
think his net returns would be equally as large, and the 
reputation of our label be permanently strengthened. 
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But even if we were able to grade our shipments into 
sound and unsound stock this would be no solution of the 
problem. The selling agent found his facilities heavily taxed 
last season in placing 17% of the shipments without labels. 
There was one point in the season when the markets were so 
over-stocked with unbranded goods that I felt forced to label 
one lot that I intended for an unbranded shipment. If 17% 
of unbranded stock taxes the ingenuity of the selling agent 
it is evident that 25% will tax it harder. Buta ‘‘ condition— 
not a theory confronts us’’ and if 25% of the crop is not 
worthy of the label, it should go unlabeled, and the selling 
agent must be prepared for the condition. 

It requires no argument to convince a sincere packer that 
whatever efforts are made along the line of advertising will 
fall to the ground if we are unable to deliver sound and at- 
tractive stock. To litter the country with beautiful pictures, 
and tempting cooking recipes, and follow it up with light 
colored or rotten fruit is to invite disaster. And while we 
are confronted with the immediate problem of insuring bet- 
ter keeping qualities for our branded goods, the permanent 
and far reaching problem concerns our ability to raise sound 
fruit. It is encouraging to note a wide interest along this 
line, for an acknowledgement of the issue is the first step to- 
wards the solution. 

I suspect that the proper care of the bogs is a factor that 
has received too little attention. Our resources have been 
exhausted in efforts to increase production regardless of con- 
sequences. ‘To handle a bog so as to produce sound fruit, or 
to handle it so as to produce much fruit, may give rise to 
conflicting theories. 

Reflowing for Spring frosts is considered only in its re- 
lation to frost. What effect it may have on developing disease 
is not considered. It is quite generally conceded that hold- 
ing water in the ditches during the growing season is an 
injury to the fruit, but some growers continue the practice 
on the ground that it insures larger fruit. Iam convinced 
that holding the Winter flowage until after the middle of 
May is the best guaranty we have of a sound crop, and those 
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growers who-have the facilities and who have had trouble 
with their shipments might find it profitable to try this for 
one season. 

I also note an increased interest in the matter of spray- 
ing for diseases. Considering the large per cent. of unsound 
fruit of the last two seasons, I think this would be a wise 
course for those who have not the facilities for holding the 
winter flowage, although I do not think it is promising as a 
permanent policy. Admitting the effectiveness, the cost 
must be a serious tax unless the scientists can develop a 
fungicide of which one application will be effective. 

We met with an unusual situation last season in that the 
Blacks proved better keepers than the Howes. We also 
observed that the light colored lots of Howes were the most 
affected. I believe this can be explained on natural grounds, 
and it should not lead us into the error of assuming that the 
cause of the trouble with the Howes was in picking before 
they had sufficient color. It was an unusual condition un- 
doubtedly owing to weather conditions and may not happen 
again. At the same time we cannot impress the grower too 
strongly of the importance of permitting the Howes to remain 
on the vines until the color is sufficiently started, while the 
fancy late varieties had better be left on the vines altogether, 
than to be picked before they are well colored. 

Considering the discouraging features of this business 
concerning which we are groping in the dark, it is clearly the 
duty of the shippers to take advantage of the factors within 
their grasp for the lessening of the difficulties. When the 
word comes to suspend shipments of Blacks many growers 
come to me with the story that they must ship in order to get 
the boxes for their Howes. What would we think of a grocer 
who came to our house with a large order which we had not 
given and insist on leaving on the ground that he must have 
the room? What effect would such a course have on the 
price? 

On points of size and color, with few exceptions, the fate 
of the shipment is in the packer’s control. There is careless- 
ness on this line. Every grower should have a standard cup, 
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and secreen-house employees should be instructed to make 
frequent tests. Boxes containing small sized fruit, or fruit 
in which the color is below the average of the lot, or fruit 
that is below the average in condition, should be set aside for 
a different shipment. This would be a simple proceeding, 
entailing no expense, and must result in bettering the repu- 
tation of the packer as well as in lessening the percentage 
of rejected shipments. 


It was duly voted that the foregoing reports as submitted 
be approved. 

Voted to proceed to the election of officers, and that the 
Chair arrange for tellers. The Chair appointed Mr. Seth C. 
C. Finney to act as chairman of the tellers with authority to 
secure such assistance as necessary. | 

The polls were declared open at 11.30 a. m. for the cast- 
ing of ballots and were closed at 11.55 a. m. 


It was voted that the manager be instructed to have 
printed the addresses and reports submitted at the meeting, 
and that a copy be distributed to every member. 


Mr. A. U. Chaney then addressed the meeting as follows: 
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Address of A. U. Chaney. 


To the Members of the New England Cranberry Sales Com- 
pany. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


- Another very interesting season has closed and one from 
which we should gain many lessons. The influence of the 
disastrous season of 1914 was very noticeable right up to 
Thanksgiving time, and that influence, coupled with much 
warm weather, restricted the demand for cranberries in Sep- 
tember and greatly retarded sales throughout October and 
the early part of November. A low price would not have 
stimulated buying last September. The trade had its dose of 
low prices the previous year—the most unsatisfactory season 
it had ever experienced, being largely due to over-buying 
under the inducement of low prices, and light colored fruit, 
with the result that heavy losses were incurred on the fruit 
which deteriorated on the hands of the purchasers. We had 
this in mind, therefore, when we opened our price of $6.00 
per barrel on Blacks. 

We underestimated the New Jersey crop on September 
Ist by 39,000 barrels. We have no railroad report as yet on 
the Cape Cod crop. We estimated it on September lst at 

260,000 barrels, but your own shipments were about 7,000 
- barrels less than your office estimated they would be, and I 
therefore would guess that we had over-estimated the Cape 
Cod crop by 15,000 barrels. The Wisconsin crop estimate 
proved to be correct. I therefore would say that the total 
crop of the three States was approximately 464,000 barrels, 
as against 440,000 barrels that we estimated it to be on Sep- 
‘tember Ist, and as against 638,000 barrels in 1914 and 469, - 
700 barrels in 1918. 
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COMPARATIVE CROP ESTIMATE. 
Shipped Estimate Shipped Shipped Shipped 


1915, Sept. 1, 1915. 1914. 1913. 1912: 
Cape Cod Est., 245,000 260,000 450,000 339,000 317,600 
New Jersey, 184, 000 145,000 155,000 100,700 112,000 
Wisconsin, Sioa, 000 35, 000 33,000 30,000 45,000 
Totals. 464,000 440,000 638, 000 469, 700 474,600 


AMERICAN CRANBERRY EXCHANGE TOTAL SALES FOR THE 
SEASON, FIGURED IN BARRELS, WERE AS FOLLOWS: 


1915. 1914. 19138. 1912. 
From Cape Cod, 128, 100 210,925 194,136 148,688 
From New Jersey, TOL 57 83, 596 57,946 64,492 
From Wisconsin, 29,450 29,985 25,685 42,514 
From Long Island, 2,354 2,667 9038 3,560 
Total, 261,061 S25 11s 278,670 259, 154 


Decrease from 1914, 62,162 barrels or 19 per cent. 
Decrease from 1913, 17,609 barrels or 7 per cent. 
Increase over 1912, 1,907 barrels. 


The apple crop was greatly under-estimated on Septem- 
ber 1st by the International Apple Shippers’ Association. 
The Government estimate was more nearly correct, as the 
crop seems to have been within ten per cent. of the previous 
year’s record crop. Prices last Fall were started high on 
Winter apples, but have been declining several months, and 
it is conceded that there are a great many more apples in 
cold storage today unsold than there were last year at this 
time. 

Industrial conditions proved to be good throughout the 
Eastern States. In consequence we had a greatly increased 
trade throughout the Atlantic Coast States in comparison 
with other years; but our trade in the Middle States fell off . 
considerably. This decrease in the Middle States was largely 
due to the excessive crops of home-grown fruit throughout 
that belt and very warm and rainy weather in that territory 
during the Autumn. 

When we opened prices on Early Blacks we took orders 
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for 141 cars and cancelled conditional orders that had previ- 
ously been entered for about 40 cars. These cancellations 
came mostly from the Middle States and were mostly caused 
by the very hot weather prevailing at the time and by the 
fact that the purchasers of early berries in 1914 had lost 
money. Many of our customers, instead of ordering a car- 
load, would combine, sometimes as many as three or four 
sharing acar between them. The warm Autumn affected 
our business adversely; this is always the case, but our custo- 
mers seemed more cautious than usual because they suffered 
so much from this cause in 1914. The very first favorable 
weather we had was September 20th, when it turned consid- 
erably cooler, but it grew hot again about October 5th, and 
remained hot throughout the Central and Western States 
until November 15th to 20th. 

Because of the wisdom of our growers in holding up 
shipments during the latter part of September, we were able 
to hold the price on Early Blacks. If shipments had been 
pressed on us during that time, prices would have declined 
sharply and even then many of the berries, if they had been 
shipped, would have had to go into storage; for the attitude 
of the trade was such that cutting the price would not have 
influenced orders as it has often done in previous seasons. It 
was not a question of price. The more the price was cut 
during this particular period, the more scared was the trade. 
We learned of some instances where independent growers 
shipped during that period and were compelled to store and 
hold their berries a long while at great sacrifice. 

Our Cape Cod shipments during the first half of Septem- 
ber were only 104 cars, against 276 cars during September 
1914 and 200 cars in September 1918. Our shipments for 
the second half of September were practically the same as 
during the previous years. There has scarcely been a year 
for the last twelve or fifteen years when the growers did not 
find it necessary to stop shipments of Early Blacks in Sep- 
tember after the first round orders had been completed. 
When the trade have received their first round of berries, 
they cannot be influenced to add to that quantity until they 
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have moved some of those they have already bought, and 
pressure on the part of the growers to force the trade to take 
berries at that time only adds to the difficulty of selling, dis- 
courages the trade, and prevents it from making a profit on 
its first purchases. When reduced prices are quoted by the 
growers, this often makes the buyers much less enthusiastic 
about ordering their second cars and they will postpone such 
purchases as long as possible. Consequently, cutting prices 
at such times really tends to restrict trade instead of stimu- 
lating it. When the quotations show weakness of the market 
many buyers will even go without berries rather than antici- 
pate their wants in advance. Growers must recognize this, 
and I do not know of any way of overcoming this condition. 


It is of great advantage to make the shipments of properly | 


colored berries very rapidly at the beginning of the season in 
order to have berries on sale in all markets of the country as 
soon as they are of suitable color, but after the berries are 
on sale at: all points, you should not ship them faster than 
they can be placed to renew stocks which have been used 
and to supply markets which will not take cranberries at the 
beginning of the season. Some other way than cutting 
prices must be found to increase business if we wish that 
business to be profitable. 

Our shipments throughout October were less than usual, 
which was largely due to warm weather and the fear of the 
trade to carry stocks on hand. Our October shipments from 
Cape Cod amounted to only 115 cars, against 199 cars in 1914, 
245 in 1918 and 165 in 1912. Our shipments during November 
were about as rapid as the growers cared to pack, although 
Massachusetts and New Jersey together shipped no more 
than usual during that month. Your December shipments 
were heavier than usual, (excepting in 1914) and amounted to 


Al carloads in 1915, against 98 in 1914, 39 in 1913 and 22 in: 


1912, while your shipments during the second half of Novem- 
ber this year were 41 cars, against 34 cars in 1914 and against 
only 10 in 1913. 
We opened prices on Wisconsin berries, for the first half 
of the crop, on October 8th, on the basis of $6.00 to $6.25 for 
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Badger grade of Bell & Cherry and $7.00 for Bell & Bugles, 
and on this basis of price we sold 60 to 70 cars. 

We named opening prices for Thanksgiving orders on 
October 22nd on the basis of $7.00 for Late Howes, $6.00 for 
Native Jerseys and $6.00 for Wisconsin Badger grade— 
second half of the crop,—and $1.50 per crate for Jerseys in 
the chaff. The first three days we sold 70 cars of Cape Cod 
Howes, 33 cars of Jersey Howes and 17 cars of Native Jer- 
seys, but no Wisconsins, as the territory in which Wisconsins 
are usually sold still had the berries we sold therein the early 
part of October and they had not gone into consumption as 
rapidly as usual. Customers in this territory would not | 
repeat their orders nor buy many Eastern berries, although 
some bought a few Howes in order to havea fancy grade of 
berries. As near as I could learn, the reason buyers were 
willing to pay a greater premium than usual for Howes was 
that their experience the previous year had been that the 
Howes were the better keepers and the best color, and they 
insisted that they must have berries that would keep through 
unfavorable weather. 

Owing to the continued warm weather, however, business 
dragged and our customers did not order their Thanksgiving 
berries as early as usual. By the end of October we had not 
sold nearly the quantity for Thanksgiving that we ordinarily 
sell. Because of this fact we felt quite discouraged. Owing 
to the fact that many buyers would not anticipate their 
Thanksgiving demand, some customers had a less supply for 
Thanksgiving than they could have used, although we had 
done everything in our power to induce them to avoid that 
situation. The fact that many of the trade were short of 
berries for Thanksgiving caused them to buy heavily and 
early for Christmas. Buying for Christmas began about 
November 20th and was very heavy up to the 10th of Dee. 

The total actual carload sales entered on our books for 
shipment at definite prices from November 20th to December 
15th for Christmas holiday trade was as follows: 
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136 cars New Jersey cranberries 
51 cars Cape Cod cranberries 

A total of 187 cars of Eastern berries, against 154 cars in 
1914, against 45 cars in 1913 and against 87 cars in the same 
period of 1912. While we expected an increased business for 
Christmas, because Thanksgiving orders had been unusually 
light, we did not at any time expect such an increase as this 
at the prices we were asking. The prices seemed to me high 
enough to warrant free selling; so, encouraged by the liberal 
shipments of the growers, we sold by the 10th of December 
everything we were assured would be shipped in time to 
deliver for the Christmas-trade; for a time we were afraid 
that we had oversold. We advanced our prices but slightly 
until we had sold practically everything that had been pledged. 
After we had practically sold out, we began to advance our 
prices, intending only to advance the market slightly for the 
purpose of encouraging the trade that had bought so liberally. 
This act on our part, however, seemed to arouse the specula- 
tors for the first time during the season, and many speculative 
orders were offered to us which we had to decline because we 
could not fill them. Thus we were, unexpectedly, driven off 
the market temporarily, which fact, unfortunately, caused a 
violent advance and undue excitement which benefited only 
the very few growers who happened to have unsold berries 
cleaned and ready to ship just at that time. 

This sudden, sharp advance caused the trade over the 
country to advance their prices on the berries they had 
bought .to an excessive degree, and it had the effect of shut- 
ting off the consumptive demand very greatly almost every- 
where, especially throughout the Western and Middle States. 
From that time to this we have had no carload demand from 
the Middle or Western States, and those few speculators who 
bought berries on speculation have lost heavily because of 
their inability to resell at cost, and many jobbers who bought 
less than their normal wants found themselves ‘‘long’’ on 
berries after the first of the year, and some markets had not 
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yet cleaned up berries that were bought in the early part of 
last December. 

Conditions in the East generally have, been much more 
favorable than in the Middle States. In consequence, the 
consumptive demand for berries has been much better in the 
East, even at the advance in price. Late Howes continued 
to sell very well; in fact, we enjoyed as good a trade as we 
usually enjoyed in the Eastern markets, but no trade in the 
Middle or Western markets whatever. This forced a good 
many berries that we expected to sell in the Middle or West- 
ern States to be thrown into the Eastern markets, and quite 
a number of lots of berries were shipped back from the West 
to the East all of which kept the market from making any 
farther advances and caused some reaction in prices. We 
have had favorable weather conditions throughout most of 
February and March which no doubt has helped the con- | 
sumptive demand in these Eastern markets. This also ought 
to have helped in the Western States, but it did not seem to. 
The trade had been turned away from berries by the exces- 
sive advance in prices made by the jobbers on the berries’ 
they had bought and this shut off the consumption entirely. 
This was an unusual condition and one very difficult to regu- 
late. We think this will have the effect, however, of very 
largely influencing the trade to take a normal profit in the 
future, regardless of where the Eastern market may go. 


L. C. L. SHIPMENTS. 


We feel quite encouraged over the continued increase in 
our local small orders for direct shipment from the Cape to 
the smaller markets of the Eastern States. This year our 
sales of our Cape Cod crop were divided about as follows: 


Barrels. 
In less-than-carlots direct to small markets, 18,000, 14 per cent. 
In small lots to New York, Boston and Phila., 38,000, 29.6 per cent. 
In straight carload shipments, 72,000, 56.4 per cent. 
128,000, 100 
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In spite of our Cape Cod crop being only one-half of last 
year’s, our small local shipments exceeded last year’s by 
765 barrels. 


IMPORTANCE OF SHIPPING BERRIES OF GOOD KEEPING 
QUALITY. 


I consider that the most important thing for the grower 
to realize is the necessity of doing everything in his power to 
produce good keeping fruit and fruit that is well colored and 
of attractive appearance. Both retailer and consumer buy 
with their eyes, and the consumer is the one to be considered 
first. The dealer would’ be willing to handle unsound and 
unattractive fruit if he could sell it, but if the consumer will . 
not buy it the dealer will not handle it, so that the consumer 
is the one to consider. Time and again have I noticed that a 
retailer who has unsound and unattractive fruit in his store 
has blocked his sale of cranberries. This does not apply to 
cranberries only, but it applies just as much to cranberries 
as it does to any other fruit. The trade is rapidly learning 
the difference in the keeping qualities of the different varie- 
ties of fruit, and it is also learning how to judge cranberries 
that will keep and that will not keep. It is becoming more 
and more difficult to get the former values for tender, damp 
or weak fruit, as compared with sound fruit. As the crops 
increase there will come a time when poor-keeping or weak 
cranberries will be more and more difficult to sell, and there 
may come a time when they will not even pay carrying 
charges, so it is of the utmost importance for every grower 
who wishes to prosper to make it his business to raise fruit 
that will stand shipping and will stay sound for several weeks 
after it leaves his station, even under unfavorable weather . 
conditions. It can be done and is done by a great many 
growers, but I am afraid many growers do not appreciate 
the fact that, even if your fruit leaves the shipping station 
sound, it will not bring a fair value if it does not stay sound 
for a reasonable length of time. 
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Many growers insist on labelling fruit that is of doubtful 
keeping quality. This should be prohibited. The label should 
say to every buyer that the fruit packed under that label was 
sound when shipped and will stay sound for a reasonable 
time, and if it is not that kind of fruit, regardless of what 
variety it may be, the grower should not want to label it, and 
the Company, for the protection of the reputation of the 
State crop, should not allow it to be labelled. 


BETTER COLORED FRUIT. 


The Cape Cod berries have given much better satisfaction 
this year than they did the previous year, and we had very 
few complaints on account of poor colored fruit, and I believe, 
generally speaking, gave good satisfaction, excepting a few 
cars that arrived in particularly unsound condition. The 
trade this season, neither West nor East, would take fruit 
that was not well colored. It was very particular in that 

-regard this season, showing the influence of their experience 
last year. 


CRATES. 


The question has often come up as to why we cannot use 
crates. The trade for crates is growing less and less. As 
crops increase the barrel package appears to be small enough. 
The average retailer, except in the very large cities and at 
the beginning and end of the season, will buy a barrel. The 
crate will not last him long enough, nor make as good a show, 
and the jobber does not want to bother with shipping two or 
three crates when he can ship one barrel just as well.’ We 
have tried to increase the trade for crates, but it is growing 
harder and harder to sell crates as the seasons go by. To- 

_. day practically the only markets in the United States in which 
we sell crates are New York and Boston, and then only at the 
beginning and end of the season. It is much more difficult 
now to sell crates of Jerseys in the chaff, of which we have 
sold a great quantity in the past, as the trade in the territory 
that usually bought Jerseys says it is very difficult to resell 
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them in the crates and that it is impossible to get barrels in 
which to repack the berries. For that reason customers will 
pay more in proportion for the berries cleaned in barrels than 
they will for the berries in the chaff in crates, just to get the 
barrels. Our export sales in crates show quite an increase 
this year, however. 


BARREL LAW. 


I call your attention to the Federal barrel law which be- 
comes effective July Ist next. It provides for the same. 
standard barrel as is now being used in all three States, but 
after this next July no other kind of barrel can be used in 
any of the States. Any person violating this law by using a 
different sized or different shaped barrel is liable to a fine of 
not to exceed $500.00 or imprisonment for not to exceed six 
months. We have secured a ruling from the United States 
Department of Agriculture through the influence of Mr. 
Charles J. Brand, Chief of the Bureau of Markets, allowing 
us to mark the barrels ‘‘One U. S. Standard Barrel of Cran- 
berries.’’ This is in lieu of marking the barrels with the 
net weight and it will save a great deal of confusion because 
we have had trouble when the berries prove to weigh less 
than the actual weight marked on the barrel. 

In closing, | want to say that the relations of the New 
York office with the Middleboro office this year have been 
especially pleasant. Information has been given to us 
promptly, properly and competently and errors, if any, have 
certainly been very few. We appreciate the support we have 
received from the Middleboro office and its force of inspect- 
ors. On the subject of inspection, we want to say that the 
growers’ inspection reports that have been made out so 
generally have been a great help in applying orders and the 
samples of fruit sent to us have also been very useful. | 


The meeting took recess for dinner at 1.00 p.m., and re- 
convened at 2.25, with Vice-President J. C. Makepeace in the 
chair. 
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Voted, that the Company continue to arrange for supply- 
ing growers with insecticides and similar supplies. 

Voted, that the matter of advertising be left to the 
Board of Directors, with full power to act as they deem advis- 
able, and that they submit to the stockholders an amendment 
to the By-Laws making it possible to assess members for 
advertising purposes. 

It was voted that the New England Cranberry Sales 
Company hold such district meetings as the officers of the 
Company deem wise. 
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Report of Annual Meeting. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the 
New England Cranberry Sales Company was held at the 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Middleboro,: Mass., April 5th, 1917, 
being called to order at 10.00 A. M., President G. R. Briggs, 
presiding. 

There were sixty-eight members present, representing 
one hundred twenty-one shares of stock. 

Following the reading of the call for the meeting, the 
records of the last meeting were read and approved. 

It was voted that those persons present not members of 
the company be invited to remain at the meeting. 


President’s Address. 


We meet today in stirring times. Our country, insulted 
and grievously wronged by a great nation which we once 
believed to be our friend but which, under the domination of 
a heartless, unscrupulous autocracy maddened by a lust for 
power, has nailed the black flag to the mast of its ship of 
state and denied the right to live for anyone who obstructs in 
the smallest degree its preposterous ambitions, has after 
long suffering and the exercise of a patience that has seemed 
very near to cowardice, raised its arm in defence of freedom 
and to do its share in destroying the arrogant pretensions of 
Prussian militarism. Our duty is first to our country; today 
that country must be first in our thoughts. We know not 
what sacrifices we shall be called upon to make, nor what 
effect this righteous war against a desperate, resourceful foe 
will have upon the business which means so much to us. The 
President has called upon every man to do his part to crush 
the marauder that runs amuck among the nations, threat- 
ening even the civilization that is worthy of the name, even 
though we shall need to give all that we are, all that we have 
to the task. Let us be thankful that he has called us for the 
high purpose of helping those who are struggling for the 
ascendancy of the ideals for which our republic stands, and 
to destroy the power that scorns the exercise among nations 
of those virtues upon which Christianity is founded, but 
would substitute a code of morals repugnant to our every 
sense of right. Not for glory, not for power, not for con- 
quest, not for revenge, not primarily to avenge the wrongs 
done our fellow country-men who have been ruthlessly mur- 
dered are we called to fight; but to help destroy that power 
which threatens to ruin any nation that does not yield to its 
nefarious designs; to secure a lasting peace for the genera- 
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tions which follow us; and to help uproot in the German na- 
tion itself the noxious weed which has poisoned the morals of 
that great people which has given so much, and can give so 
much more, to the development and progress of civilization. 

We might wish that our special work fitted directly into 
the scheme of preparation that is being planned for our 
country in this exigency; that we raised staple foods, for 
instance. No doubt each one of us can find ways to do his 
share in the great task that is before the nation; but we cer- 
tainly should conserve the resources of the country and keep 
our properties from wasting. So, after voicing our patriot- 
ism and our praise for the noble words which the President 
has spoken, it is fitting that we proceed with the work of 
this meeting, the purpose of which is to conduct our particu- 
lar business with greater efficiency and to strengthen our 
‘hands, which will also increase our ability to help the greater 
cause. 
One of the noticeable successes in the history of our 
Company has been the accuracy of the estimates of the crop 
made each season by our manager through all available agen- 
cies. We were surprised at first when a crop turned out to 
be-close to our estimate, but with each repetition of such a 
result we were inclined to flatter ourselves on these successes 
and to feel great confidence that our crop estimate could be 
regarded by our selling agents as a known quantity when 
working out the difficult problem of making market prices. 

But our pride has met its fall the past season; for our 
estimates have been far from the mark, both before picking, 
during the harvest, and after our crops were stored in the 
packing houses; and the errors have been so large that they 
have impaired the effectiveness of the plans formulated by 
our selling agents. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that the faulty estimates have been a weighty factor in 
a very different development of the marketing season than 
a careful study of the situation gave us reason to expect. 

It was an old notion that the interests of producers were 
benefitted by misrepresentations concerning crops,—that by 
spreading reports of crop shortages the public would be made 
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ready to accept higher prices than conditions really war- 
-ranted. I think that experience has shown that such a policy 
of misrepresentation is harmful; that while it may cause a 
temporary advantage for the seller, it is certain to act asa 
boomerang and cause a reaction which may easily become 
disastrous. 

I urge our members to consider carefully the importance 
of accurate crop estimates, —the realization that it is the most 
important work of our selling agent to make the right price; 
that his careful study of the subject must be based primarily 
on the supply and the demand; and that the supply should 
be nearer a known quantity than anything else that enters 
into the problem. It should be so accurate that we can 
depend upon it without qualification when making prices and 
planning the distribution of our berries. Remember that the 
usefulness of Mr. A. U. Chaney’s work is much impaired 
when he is forced to make decisions without correct informa- 
tion; let us resolve that, hereafter, we will take steps to 
furnish trustworthy information on those subjects concern- 
ing which our managers need and expect our help in getting 
the real facts. 

The past season has been especially noteworthy for us. 
In the first place it has completed a decade in the life of our 
Company. ; 

Secondly it has brought us the opportunity to secure a 
comfortable and suitable office building in a most favorable 
location for our business; and we were able to purchase the 
building and equip offices that are superior in every way to 
our old ones. 

Thirdly, and what is more important, we made a radi- 
cal change in our method of shipping and paying for our 
Early Blacks,—a change which I believe worked to the ad- 
vantage of our Company as a shipper; for it reduced greatly 
the difficulty of regulating our shipments of Blacks to meet 
the demand by compensating growers who postponed ship- 
ments for the additional cost involved by such delay. 

Personally I believe the extension of this system to 
standard brands of Howe berries that are shipped up to 
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about December 9th, —or the 16th, —thus including the Howes 
which are shipped for Christmas,—would work out well if it 
is possible to close such a General Shipment by January 15th. 

Fourth: We have begun to advertise; we have made an 
experiment (I think you will decide that it has been a suc- 
cessful one when you have heard the reports of Messrs. 
McMullen and Chaney) which has long been contemplated 
but which had not been tried before. 

These constructive changes in our plan of work are im- 
portant not so much for the good which they did us the past 
season as because they seem capable of helping us meet diffi- 
culties which in some years have been great and which 
might, without these changes, under some conditions be 
almost insuperable. 

It is a hopeful sign for our Company that it has taken a 
broad view of the problems which these changes in methods 
are designed to help to solve. 

Since our last meeting three of our valued members, A. 
G. Finney, O. L. Shurtleff, and S. N. Mayo, have answered 
the final summons. 

Mr. Mayo was a charter member and had given much 
time and energy to co-operative selling before the organiza- 
tion of this Company. . His devotion to the cause, his faith- 
ful service in any capacity for which he was chosen to act; 
his strict honesty, and his earnest endeavor to do the fair 
thing always were conspicuous. Asa member of your Exe- 
cutive Committee he took much trouble and often, I think, 
serious risk to his health in order to be present and to do his 
share in settling the questions which came before the board. 
The cause of co-operation owes much to the devoted help of 
Samuel N. Mayo. 


Report of Treasurer. 


It is my privilege and honor at this time to submit report 
and statement covering the 10th year’s business of the New 
England Cranberry Sales Company, and it seems to be a 
suitable time to briefly review, or take note of, the growth 
of the company from a financial view point. 

At the time of organization in 1907, and during that 
season, the company had a membership of something over 
150 ownerships, and during that year there was shipped 
something over 75,000 barrels, for which members were paid 
a gross of practically $525,000. At the present time we have 
a membership of nearly twice the number, or in actual fig- 
ures 286, who will ship this season practically 157,500 barrels, 
and for which we have now received a gross amount of 
$990,000. I believe that when the season is completed our 
books will show a total business of over $1,115,000. The 
company has had but two other larger years than the past 
season, they being the season of 1913 in which 194,000 bar- 
rels were shipped and for which was received $1,115,400, and 
season of 1914 when practically 221,000 barrels were shipped 
in the gross amount of $806,000. 

The net worth of the company, as shown by statements 
which will be passed you, amounts to over $23,000.00 at 
the present time, and members have also been paid during 
past seasons nearly $16,000.00 in sales dividends, not includ- 
ing the regular stock dividends of 6% which have os 
declared each season. 

I am merely showing the financial success of the com- 
pany and not touching upon the greater success the company 
has achieved in demonstrating the value of codperation as 
applied to the cranberry industry, and the many advances 
made along other lines of our business. 
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In making report at the August meeting of the probable 
erop to be handled by the company, it was shown from the 
estimates as received from the members that the company 
would handle approximately :— 


Blacks, 74,000 bbls. ; Howes, 48,000 bbls.; Others, 12,000 bbls. 


or a total of 134,000 barrels, which would indicate total crop 
on Cape Cod to be from 250,000 to 260,000 barrels. 

As the picking of the Blacks progressed and shipments 
were made, it was found that this variety would exceed the 
estimates by about 10%, which would make the total proba- 
ble crop so far as that variety was concerned 81,000 barrels. 
There was shipped of this variety in the long general ship- 
ment which ended on November 4th, 74,111 barrels of 
branded stock and 6,570 barrels under plain heads or consid- 
ered as such, leaving at that time an estimated amount of 
4,500 barrels on hand. Actual shipments, however, to March 
31st show a total of nearly 87,000 barrels of this variety, of 
which 78,600 barrels were branded and averaged. 

The estimates as submitted on the Howes have proven to 
be as much out of the way as the Blacks, but even as late as 
November Ist, estimates secured at that time did not show 
any increase over the original figures. Had our estimates 
been correct we would have had but 5,000 barrels of Howes © 
on hand after the Thanksgiving orders were filled, whereas 
shipments as made show that there were practically 11,000 
barrels on hand with our growers December lst, and our 
shipments of the Howe variety to March 3lst have been 
54,500 barrels of which 47,690 barrels were branded and av- 
eraged, and we-estimate that there are about 500 barrels 
more of this variety yet to be shipped. 

Our shipments of all varieties other than Howes and 
Blacks have amounted to a little over 15.000 barrels, of which 
9,112 barrels have been branded. 

Some of the increase over estimates was caused by the 
addition of new members after the estimates. were made up 
and also on account of outside berries being purchased by our 
members ; and undoubtedly some was caused by the keeping 
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quality of the berries this season proving to be much better 
than for the past two years. 

Figuring shipments on the basis of August estimates our 
increase in crop appears to have been 17% rather than 8% as 
was reported at that time, and as before mentioned, our total 
shipments of this year will be about 157,500 barrels, of which 
21,216 barrels, or 13%, were sent out unbranded or consid- 
ered as such by the Executive Committee. 

Shipments were made as follows: During the month of 
September 42,325 barrels of Early Blacks were shipped, 
which was not quite half of the total supply ; during October 
there were shipped 39,820 barrels, of which 31,670 barrels 
were Blacks and 6,340 barrels were Howes; in November the 
shipments amounted to 59,690 barrels, which was 24,000 
barrels more than in 1915, and 14,000 barrels more than were 
shipped in the season of 1914 when the crop was nearly 40% 
larger. Of this amount 36,500 barrels were Howes, and 
12,500 barrels were Blacks. During the month of December 
7,800 barrels were shipped, of which nearly 6,000 barrels 
were Howes, and from December 3lst to March 3lst, there 
has been shipped a total of 6,930 barrels as against 3, 605 
barrels in 1915, and 4,398 barrels in 1913. 

I have shown how heavy the November shipments were 
and I now desire to compare the prices received at that time 
with prices in former years. 

In our general shipment No. 6, 7,000 barrels Honker 
brand averaged $7.75, in comparison with average of $6.88 
for 6,283 barrels in the season of 1915, and $7.46 for 9,380 
barrels in the season of 1912, which is the nearest to this 
present year so far as total of crop is concerned. 

In general shipment No. 7, 10,650 barrels Honker brand 
averaged $7.88, as compared with $6.91 for a little over 6,000 
barrels in 1915, and $7.85 for 10,800 barrels in 1912. 

General shipment No. 8 averaged $7.89 for 7,290 barrels 
of this brand as compared with $6.92 for half that number in 
1915, and $7.17 for 4,300 barrels in 1912. 

The averages on Mayflower brand in general shipments 
7 and 8 are $6.69 and $6.87 respectively against $5.96 and 
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$6.19 for 1915, and $6.37 and $6.45 in 1912, nearly the same 
number of barrels being shipped each year; that is, some- 
thing over 2,000 barrels in general shipment No. 7 and 1,000 
barrels in general shipment No. 8. 

It is also interesting to note that our November sales 
have this year amounted in round numbers to nearly $423,500 
as against $226,000 in 1915 and $222,000 in 1914. 

For the shipments made from the beginning of the season 
to March 3lst members have been paid for a total of 151,497 
barrels, amounting to $904,840.90, or an average of $5.96 net 
to the grower. This includes all shipments of all varieties. 
Our average for the whole season of 1915 was $5.84 net, and 
for 1913, $5.74. 3 

I believe the figures as submitted are proof of the great 
value of codperation and will prove to be to the advantage of 
our members in comparison with the results obtained by in- 
dependent shippers. 

Another marked advantage in codperation is in having 
developed markets other than those of Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia, in which berries can be favorably disposed 
of in a season such as the one just passed, when all Eastern 
markets were at all times heavily loaded with consignments, 
and it is interesting to note that the total number of barrels 
shipped by us to the Boston market during this season 
amounts to only 6,600 barrels as against nearly 14,000 barrels 
in the season of 1915. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Owing to the evident better keeping quality of the fruit 
during the past season it has been necessary for the Execu- 
tive Committee to hold but six meetings for the purpose of 
considering the adjustment of shipments upon which com- 
plaints were entered. 

There were 114 lots submitted to the Committee at these 
meetings, comprising a total of 11,528 barrels. Of this num- 
ber 34 lots of 2,639 barrels were treated as separate item 
shipments and 23 lots of 3,567 barrels were submitted to the 
Committee for the purpose of estimating the returns as au- 
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thorized in Article 22 of the By-Laws. Therefore, of about 
8,000 branded barrels upon which complaints were made by 
receivers, but 2,600 barrels were considered as being wrongly 
labelled. 


I feel it my duty to call to the attention of the members 
the manner in which some of our carlots of berries are 
being loaded. As you know the railroad authorities have 
recommended that they be loaded in what is termed the 
‘Staggered Manner,’’ which necessitates some manner of 
chocking or bracing while the car is being loaded. During 
the past season it has developed that many teamsters, not 
having the proper material available, have resorted to the use 
of stones, bricks, and pieces of coal for this purpose, leaving 
them under the staves of the barrels after the loading was 
completed. This has caused much damage in transit; in 
some cases the necessary switching and handling which the 
cars receive at junction points has driven this sort of mate- 
rial entirely through the staves and weakened the barrels so 
that they have collapsed, destroying their contents and stain- 
ing other barrels in the car. I believe the time will soon be 
at hand when the transportation companies will refuse to en- 
tertain claims for damage of this nature, and I believe that 
a carload of cranberries is of sufficient value to warrant the 
owner in ascertaining that it is properly loaded. Many other 
commodities will not be accepted by transportation companies 
for shipment unless they are loaded by the owner to meet the 
requirements as laid down by the tariffs. 

It has been found through investigation and records kept 
this past season that the use of headliners has greatly re- 
duced the damage in carload shipments and freight bureaus 
are strongly advocating their universal use. 


Since our last meeting the office of the company has been 
transferred to the building purchased and remodeled to fit 
its needs. It has indeed proven to bea most pleasing change 
from the other dark and gloomy quarters and all members of 
the office force have enjoyed working in the new surround- 
ings, and I believe have been able to work to much better 
advantage. It is greatly appreciated by all. 
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TREASURER’S ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING MARCH 81, 1917. 


INCOME. EXPENSES. 
Commissions, . $18, 866.20 Interest and Discount, $2,720.57 
Merchandise, - 8.48 Rent, Light and Heat, 235.90 

Telephone and Telegraph, 637.11 

; Express, Fr’t. and Ct’g., 101.84 

Stat’y and Off. Expense, 291.85 

Postage, 222.90 

Printing, 59.50 

Insurance, 158. 50 

Taxes, 396.04 

Expenses of Meetings, 180.68 

General Expenses, 443.52 

Office Salaries, 1,936.50 

Treasurer’s Salary, 2,500.00 

Treasurer’s Expense, 291.81 

Inspectors’ Salaries and 

Expenses, 2,305.42 

Storehouse Expenses, 31.10 

Labels, 1,804.50 

Plates, 15.00 

Office Equipment, 298. 69 

Office Building, 6,345. 36 

Contingent Fund, 3,477.75 

Balance, '5, 752. 86 Stock Dividend No. 6, 168.00 

$24,622.49 $24,622.49 

CRANBERRIES. 

Reported Sales, f. o. b. Cape, $990,359.55 
American Cranberry Exchange 5 per cent., 49,519.26 
Paid growers since last report, Deion ek 
Amount collected for advertising, 12,508.17 
Number of barrels shipped season 1916-17 to date, 156,667 
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Auditor’s Report. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT END OF FISCAL YEAR, 
MarcH 31, 1917. 


. ASSETS. 

Real Estate and Build- 

ings, $12,290.00 
Merchandise on hand 11.65 
Engraved Plates, 200.00 
Trademarks and Copy- 

rights, 150.00 
Office Equipment, 1,800.00 


Amer. Cran. Exch. Stock, 8,300.00 


Aecounts Receivable, 20,668.67 
Cash, 7,852. 40 
$51,267.72 

Approved: 
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LIABILITIES. 
Bills Payable, $25,000.00 
Capital Stock, 2, 860.00 
Profit and Logs, 23,407.72 
$51,267.72 


HENRY S. GRIFFITH, 
T. T. VAUGHAN, 
Auditing Committee. 


Report of H. S. Griffith, 
Chairman of Inspectors. 


The season of 1916 will pass as the most satisfactory 
from all view points since the organization of this company. 
While a share of this success is due to the limited crop, the 
soundness of the fruit, and the favorable market conditions, 
we can fairly claim a share for the better understanding 
among our shippers and to the improvements in our system. 

So far as the keeping qualities of cranberries is concerned 
we added nothing to our knowledge during the season if we 
did not actually increase our ignorance. A few facts is all 
I can submit on this point. The growing time was short no 
account of the lateness of the season and more than the usual 
number of growers held Winter flowage to the last of May. 
The growing season was extremely wet, some other fruits 
were badly diseased and why cranberries escaped is a guess. 

Beginning the season I looked carefully for signs of dis- 
ease, expecting of course to find them, but with few excep- 
tions I found nothing until after November Ist. Late in the 
season I found all lots affected in varying degrees. Investi- 
gations showed this to be what is know as end rot fungus. 
The marks of this infection are said to be in the fact that it 
develops late, mainly in storage, and naturally not rapid. 
While the indications of this rot were alarming we had com- 
paratively little trouble. This offers the hint that if we knew 
the nature of the rot as we find it in the course of the season 
it would aid us in the proper distribution of the lots. There 
seems to be some relation between rejected shipments and 
market conditions. A purchaser may accept a consignment 
when the market shows an upward tendency where it might 
be rejected on a “‘ bearish’’ market. Nevertheless we should 
not consider this as a factor in looking for better regulations. 


Ey, 


HANDLING. 


I cannot anticipate the recommendations that govern- 
mental agencies may make in relation to the more scientific 
handling of the crops but I can imagine the bases on which 
such advices must rest. I would lay down as a base to 
reckon from this hint:—that badly diseased lots can be 
handled satisfactorily. Picking with scoops and screening 
over belts is as near the ideal as we can hope to attain. 
Screening is a neglected science which offers a good chance 
for improvement. Then follows the manner of handling, 
storing, separating, the manner in which the berries fall into 
the barrel and the size and nature of the package. Some of 
these items are optional with the grower and the matter of 
separating without bruising is a problem for the separator 
manufacturers. But it is obvious that radical changes in 
our methods must be made before we can see a permanent 
lessening of our troubles. 

In the average season not more than 75% of our shipments 
should be labeled. Calculating from this basis I should say 
that three-fourths of the crop may safely be shipped in bar- 
rels to any market. The remaining fourth may be handled in 
the nearby markets shipped in barrels, half-barrels, crates 
or baskets according to condition. I believe badly diseased 
lots, including the tender fancy. varieties, can be handled in 
baskets without loss. 

Such a change in our methods, desirable as it may seem, 
can be accomplished only by codperation. If we supply the 
nearby markets with sound stock we have gained nothing for 
we still have our unsound goods which must be sent to an in- 
appropriate market. And so it is evident, and correspond- 
ingly discouraging, that so long as one-half of the growers 
persist in trying to nullify our work, our efforts at best can: 
be only partially successful. 

Whether we should ship sound fruit first and hold the un- 
sound stock for later shipments, or vice versa, presents an 
important question. Shipping unsound fruit in September is 
hazardous while shipping in December is fairly safe. If un- 
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sound berries could be packed at once and held in cold storage 
it might solve the problem, but holding diseased fruit in the 
average storehouse results in much shrinkage and when 
shipped is apt to be in bad condition. 


THE SINGLE SHIPMENT. 


This experiment proved all its advocates expected of it. 
But the season was a favorable one and for our own safety 


~ we should not lose sight of the fact that with an extremely 


large crop under unfavorable market conditions even this sys- 
tem will be put to asevere test. The premiums may not be es- 
tablished on a scientific basis but I believe the theory is sound. 

During the last two seasons, when I have asked growers 
to suspend shipments, I*have been met by such remarks as 
this: If the crop cannot be sold this year what will become 
of us when we have a large crop? My reply is that the price 
is made on the volume of the crop and on the assumption 
that the bulk of it will be marketed in the last four months of 
the year. The price could be named that would move an or- 
dinary crop in two months but in this event it must be at 
such a figure as will induce speculators to buy and hold and 
this would defeat the objects of the company. Growers 
should be satisfied to move their crops between Sept. Ist and 
Jan. Ist and they must be prepared to ship or hold as the 
market demands. The single shipment system enables us to 
select those best qualified for holding for the late trade and 
to guarantee the growers against loss. 

The tendency seems to be to overload the nearby markets 
for the Thanksgiving trade. A considerable per cent. of the 
Thanksgiving shipments last season had to be held for the 
Christmas trade and I think some were held over into Janu- 
ary. That the shipments were generally sound saved us 
from a bad situation. This should point to the wisdom of 
going slower in the way of supplying the Thanksgiving trade 
and to ship only what can be sold. Stock can be more safely 
held in the grower’s storehouse in the chaff than in the mar- 
ket storehouse after packing. 
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CO-OPERATION. 


The remedy for many of the troubles that bother us lies 
in extending the spirit of codperation. Too large a per cent. 
of our codperative effort is expended in the office and in 
Cushing’s hall. To enclose the problem within the narrowest 
limits : Would better results be obtained if one grower owned 
all of the bogs included in the Company ? Jf you answer this 
in the affirmative, would not better results be obtained if the 
crops were distributed as they would be under a single mana- 
ger’? This is the essence of codperation. 

Growing and packing oranges, and growing and packing 
cranberries presents widely diverging problems. The matter 
of stamping out disease and grading oranges is simple and 
practical ; grading cranberries and treating diseased bogs is 
in its infancy. Hence we cannot copy the methods of orange 
growers but we can look with hope on the success with which 
they have solved their problems. I quote from a newspaper 
writer relative to the orange growers’ association of Califor- 
nia: “‘The Citrus Association decides when the oranges are 
to be picked and sends the crew of pickers to do the work. 
The owner has no voice further. He may not sell even a 
bushel of his own oranges; the Association takes the crop.’’ 

And so, while no one can claim for a moment that cran- 
berry growers can go to that extent, the achievements of the 
orange growers of the Pacific coast should dispel the doubts 
and fears of the cranberry growers of the Atlantic coast and 
enable them to approach their problems without fear. 

Now consider our methodsin comparison. “‘ Hell out for 
noon’’ in the latter days of August. Everybody hustle. 
Labels, paste, cars, screeners, teamsters, hustle and fill the 
markets to overflowing as quickly as possible after the sun- 
rise begins to paint the east side of the berry. No plan, no 
rule, no waiting, no mutual understanding, and upon the first 
opportunity to reflect we find a demand for Mayflowers and 
our storehouses filled with Skippers. 

When a lot goes wrong it is adjusted in the office and 
that ends the case, and we are ready for the next. I have 
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always contended that the Executive Committee is above re- 
proach, and I know that our judicial system protects the in- 
dividual grower as far as it goes, but that it does not go far 
enough is my charge. 

We fall short of our opportunities for creating a stronger 
feeling of confidence in our methods among our growers, and 
of improving the quality and reputation of our brands. We 
should follow the grower around his bogs and try to stamp 
out some of our troubles at the fount. For this purpose a 
standing committee of bog experts should be _ provided. 
When a shipment is rejected the case should be referred to 
this committee, and the committee or its representative 
should consult with the grower and make an immediate in- 
vestigation. The construction and topography of the bog 
should be considered, the way in which it is handled, the 
manner of picking and packing, storage conditions, and all 
points touching the growing and packing of cranberries. 
And the grower should be advised in time to avoid the mis- 
take, if possible, before another harvest. The bog that ha- 
bitually puts out bad fruit should be carefully considered. In 
this way we might gradually raise the quality of our crops. 

It is probable that we might reach a higher level by the 
exercise of more liberality in averaging shipments. That is 
if we should modify our system so as to admit of the averag- 
ing of unbranded lots, under certain conditions, we might 
find a short cut to improved methods. 

In the rush of the early days of the harvest we annually 
lose control of the situation resulting in unfortunate condi- 
tions that we see when too late might have been avoided. 

This gives us small lots of poor keeping Skippers, out of 
season, the selling of which proves unsatisfactory to both 
packer and company. 

The volume of Skippers and Capitols is in our control 
- and we should see that these grades are not overstocked. If - 
no grower would begin the harvest without consulting the 
manager many disagreeable situations would not develop. 
No lot should be picked in the Skipper stage except car lots 
of sound fruit free from worms. Variations from this rule 
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should be made only by arrangement. But under no condi- 
tion should lots of first crop, unsound or wormy berries be 
gathered in the Skipper stage. Crops in this condition should 
be held for the Minot’s Light grade, or if apparently sound, 
picked early and held for Capitols. Fancy varieties should 
not be harvested until sufficiently colored. These grades un- 
colored are a nuisance to all concerned. Selling agents and 
dealers shun them while the grower is almost invariably dis- 
satisfied with the returns. While they are not apt to take on 
sufficient color until late in the season I believe it would be 
better to let one-half of them be softened by frost than to 
burden the markets with unattractive and unsalable fruit. 

We may take encouragement from the success of other 
fruit growers in codperative efforts and whose discourage- 
ments so much resembled our own. The development of the 
United Fruit companies of Nova Scotia may be cited as a 
parallel case and the remarkable achievements of their or- 
ganization should inspire us with hope as we face our prob- 
lems. 

The first attempt at codperation among the apple grow- 
ers of Nova Scotia was the Berwick Fruit Co. incorporated 
the very year in which our company was launched—-1907. 
This company met, as we have, the twin enemies of codpera- 
tion, viz.:—the disinclination of individual growers to get out 
of ruts and the vicious attacks of speculators and others who 
profited by the old system. 

The Berwick Co. was a local organization that aimed only 
to advance the interests of the few that made up its member- 
ship lists. In its first year its sales totaled seven thousand 
barrels. During its second year its membership doubled and 
its sales totaled fifteen thousand barrels. The third year 
saw its sales jump to twenty-two thousand barrels, while 
its success had inspired the organization of nine new codpera-. 
tive companies. 

While these local companies did efficient service for their 
individual members the far seeing leaders noticed that they 
fell short of their opportunities. The different companies 
actually competed for the market, being used by speculators 
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to their mutual injury, while such features as the purchase of 
supplies, improving transportation facilities, insurance, ad- 
vertising, etc. could not be directed by the small local com- 
panies. Hence arose a demand for the amalgamation of the 
various companies which was realized in 1912 when 24 of the 
27 companies united and formed the central company with a 
permissable capital of two hundred thousand dollars and 
known as the United Fruit Companies of Nova Scotia, Lim- 
ited. The central company was made the sole selling agent 
of all of the companies that made up its membership, and un- 
der a by-law every member agreed to average his shipments 
under three grades for each variety, viz.:—Fancy, No. 1 and 
No. 2. And under the inspiration of this company an apple 
packing law has been adopted by the Dominion government, 
which, although stoutly opposed by the ‘‘independents ’’ is 
said to have resulted in greatly benefiting Nova Scotia apple 
growers. The following year ten new companies joined the 
central organization and by that time it had a total of 2,500 
individual members, and 47 storage houses with a capacity of 
seven hundred and fifty thousand barrels. Three evapora- 
ting plants had been established to use the culls, while its 
outline included such facilities as cold storage plants, the im- 
provement of transportation and insurance matters, purchase 
of supplies on a large scale, etc. 

I will not review the experiences and plans of this com- 
pany except to call attention to what seems to me to be our 
first and vital step. When the Berwick Company was first 
organized the incorporators faced this question: Shall each 
member of the company pack his fruit in his own packing 
house, or shall we establish a common packing house? For 
the purpose of insuring a more reliable and uniform pack, 
they decided for the common packing house, an experienced 
packer was placed in charge, and the growers delivered their 
apples to the warehouse in barrels where they were regraded 
and repacked. 

One of the first efforts of the Berwick company, and an 
effort that I cannot too strongly emphasize, was in the line of 
improving the quality of the fruit. I quote from a writer on 
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the experiences of the company: ‘‘The leaders of this move- 
ment soon found that one of the most important factors in 
successful codperative fruit packing was the production of 
good fruit. The company therefore used its best influence 
to educate its members and also farmers generally in the 
matter of careful cultivation, spraying, and other operations 
necessary to secure high class fruit.’’ 
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Address of A. U. Chaney. 


Mr. President and Members of the 
New England Cranberry Sales Company. 


Gentlemen :— 


The total crop of the season just closed has evidently 


exceeded our August estimate. 


We have not received all the 


railroad reports, but based on your own increase and much 
larger shipments from the lower Cape than expected, Mr. 
Benson and myself estimate the total Cape Cod crop to have 
been 320,000 barrels, as against our August 30th estimate of 


250,000 barrels. 


Most of the crops seem to have overrun the 


members’ estimates, probably because of the fruit keeping 
better than usual and averaging a little larger in size. 
The crops of the three States I estimate to have been: 


Cape Cod, 
New Jersey, 
Wisconsin, 


Total, 


Increase over August estimate, 67,500 bbls. or 14% per cent. 
Increase over 1915-’16 crop, 


1916-717. vs. August 30th. vs. 1915-’16. 
320,000 bbls. 250,000 bbls. 220,600 bbis. 
168,500 ‘‘ 165,000 ‘‘ 184,100 ‘‘ 

39,000 << A5,000= < 35,000 ‘‘ 
527,500 *‘ 460,000 439,700 ‘‘ 


87,800 bbls. or 20 


per cent. 


Excepting the 1914 crop of 639,000 barrels, the crop of 


this season ranks as a large crop. 


rels less than that of 1910. 
This season has forcibly demonstrated that we started 


right. 


It totals only 17,000 bar- 


Early shipments of Blacks were held back until the 


fruit was well colored, which materially aided active con- 
sumption from the moment the berries reached the stores. 
Shipping did not begin freely until after September 15th, but 
we enjoyed a more continuous demand than usual. 
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For 


most of this we must thank the prosperity of the people, 
light crops of competitive fruits, early frosts killing green 
garden truck, and unusually favorable weather conditions 
for sale, but we can also attribute a good portion of it to the 
good color and quality of your early shipments. None of us 
can contro! the first-mentioned elements, but you can control 
the color of your fruit and time of shipment, and I trust you 
will remember this advantage. The opening price on Blacks 
was made September 13th at $6.00 per barrel, and, in spite 
of our late start, we shipped 9,000 barrels more from Cape 
Cod by October 1st than the previous year. 

Wisconsin opening price was made October 7th on the 
basis of $6.00 per barrel for Badger brand Bell & Cherry 
berries, and we sold about the usual quantity. 

Thanksgiving Prices were made on October 26th, on the 
basis of $8.00 per barrel for Honker grade of Howes, The 
demand was unusually strong. It was noticeably evident 
that the carload trade were generally anticipating their 
wants until after the Christmas holidays. We strongly urged 
all the State Companies to ship freely, to their entire capa- 
city, all that could be shipped to November 20th. We urged 
the State Companies to advise members to buy outside 
berries that could be shipped through the Company not later 
than November 11th, and some buying was done by members 
on Cape Cod and in New Jersey. 

The New England Cranberry Sales Company estimated 
as late as October 18th, after harvesting was completed and 
a canvas had been made by the inspectors, that its shipments 
this season would amount to about the following: 


Early Blacks, 74,000 bbls. 

Late Howes, 48,000 ‘< 

Odd Varieties, 12,000 ers 
Total, 134,000 ‘‘ 


The Exchange Directors, Mr. Benson and myself were 
agreed upon the urgency of liberal sales. We booked orders 
very freely, but, owing to inability to fill all orders for 
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Howes, we were compelled to decline a great many orders 
and transferred orders for some fifteen cars of Cape Cod 
Howes that had been confirmed to New Jersey, owing to 
Mr. Benson’s inability to get them filled in the time required. 
: On November 18th the New England Cranberry Sales 

Co. had shipped: 


Histimated Estimate 

Shipped. Not Shipped. Totals. October 18th. 

Blacks, 84,550 500 85, 050 74,000 bbls. 
Howes, 45,030 10,500 55,530 48,000 <* 
Odd Varieties, 9,905 1,000 10,905 12,000 <‘ 
Totals, 139,485 12,000 151,485 134,000 << 


Note: Total shipments on November 18th exceeded the 
estimate made of the total crop on October 18th by 9,485 
barrels, and 12,000 barrels still remained not shipped. A 
small portion of these shipments were late berries purchased 
by members and sold through the Company, but these pur- 
chased berries did not retard other shipments as we urgently 
solicited more shipments of {Howes during November than 
were shipped. 

High-Cost-of-Living Agitation. Following the continu- 
ous, unusual demand we had enjoyed up to November 25th, 
a wave of agitation against the high cost of food swept over 
the country. Most of this agitation was against necessities, 
such as potatoes, onions, cabbage, etc., but much of it was 
directed against turkeys and poultry. This had a very 
noticeable effect on the demand for cranberries, grapefruit 
and such luxuries. The grapefruit market dropped nearly 
50%, and the demand for cranberries in the large cities was 
cut far below our usual trade during the ten days previous to 
Thanksgiving. We and all other receivers in the large cities 
had to carry over Thanksgiving a much epee spot stock 
than we had planned to have. 

Thanksgiving Day found the American Ga bores Ex- 
change with the following unsold stocks, as compared with 
the previous year: 
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1916, 1915. 1914. 


Cape Cod Unshipped, 11,400 23,000 59,000 
New Jersey Unshipped, 13,500 18,000 30,000 
Long Island Unshipped, 1,200 2,000 700 

Stored, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Boston and elsewhere unsold, 10,900 5,300 40,000 
Total, 37,020 48,340 129,700 


Total Shipments of the Exchange up to Thanksgiving 
amounted to: 


1916. 1915. 1914. 
Cape Cod, 141,200 111,000 171,200 
New Jersey, 800,000 81,000 51,500 
Wisconsin, 27,500 29,000 24,000 
Total, 248, 700 221,000 256, 700 


26,600 barrels more than 1915. 
8,000 barrels less than 1914. 


November Sales of the Exchange broke all previous re- 
cords for that month. Total sales on the books of the 
Exchange for the month of November as compared with pre- 
vious years, amounted to: 


1916. 1915. 1914. 1913. 
$952,073 $611,911 $377, 885 $691,175 


Increase over 1915, $340,162. 
Increase over 1914, 574,188. 
Increase over 1913, 260,898. 


December Sales of the Exchange totalled 55% less than 
the preceding year and less than any previous December 
since 1911. 

January Sales of the Exchange exceeded those of the 
previous year by 30% and about equalled January, 1915. 

February Sales of the Exchange exceeded those of any 
previous February of the last five years by 50%. : 

Our March Sales exceeded in point of value any pre- 
vious March by 50% and exceeded last March by 117%. 

The Total 1916-17 Season’s Sales of the Hxuchange in 
point of value exceeded any previous year of its history. It 
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exceeded last year by over $250,000.00 and exceeded the big 
crop year of 1914 over $500,000.00. 

I am convinced that had a larger percentage of the total 
crop been marketed by the Exchange and shipments regu- 
lated in December to suit the conditions, the break in values 
in December could have been practically avoided. Our sales 
in the Eastern markets have not held up in proportion to the 
crop, especially in the New England States, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, etc. Our New England Agent, Mr. 
Benjamin, was very anxious to show an increase in his sales 
for us, but during most of the season Boston was so liberally 
supplied with consignments that he was unable to sell at 
prices that would closely equal the returns we were receiving 
from other territories. Neither Mr. Benjamin nor we felt 
justified in sacrificing values in order to hold up our sales in 
New England, so long as we had all the orders we could 
handle at better values elsewhere. Mr. Benjamin has work- 
ed closely with us, and I wish hereto thank him for ae 
co-operation. 

Our Philadelphia sales have fallen off in similar percent- 
age to Boston, and for the same reasons. Our New York and 
Pittsburgh sales have nearly equalled last year’s but in pro- 
portion .to the increased crop should normally have shown an 
increase. 

The All-Season-Pool Plan seemed to work out admirably 
on the Early Blacks. I think it materially helped us in our 
plan of selling and distributing the crop, and I am convinced 
it tended to improve the packing and color of the fruit 
shipped. I trust you will continue it next season. 

Advertising. The Advertising Campaign in Chicago has 
proven a great success. We lost the first month of the sea- 
son owing to our inability to secure colored printed matter on 
time, and, from the standpoint of net gain, it was probably 
the most valuable month. The campaign was definitely 
started about the middle of October, and the Newspaper Ads 
were continued until March 16th, Street Car Cards until 
January 15th, and Painted Bill Boards until April lst. From 
October 15th to the middle of December from three to six 
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salesmen, in charge of Mr. Kennedy of the Robert M. 
McMullen staff, canvassed the retail stores, restaurants, 
hotels, clubs, ete. They took orders, distributed recipe 
folders, window strips, car cards and pencil clips, and also 
solicited retailers, hotels and restaurants to properly handle 
and display cranberries. Each salesman made a daily written 
report which we have on file for the inspection of any mem- 
ber who may desire to see them. Pie Baking companies 
co-operated with us and they have reported a remarkable in- 
crease in their sale of cranberry pies. The Thompson line of 
cafeteria restaurants featured Cranberry Sauce and Cran- 
berry Pie, and on January 14th their Superintendent told us 
that they were selling in their forty restaurants in Chicago 
180 Cranberry Pies daily at that time. The improved quality 
of the Cranberry Sauce and Cranberry Pie that was served in 
the hotels and restaurants in Chicago was very noticeable. 

Window Display. During one week the latter part of 
October, a large department store on State Street gave usa 
large window display consisting of miniature cranberry bogs 
with the cranberries on the vines and various varieties of 
cranberries in glass pillars, and loose. A photograph was 
taken of this and we have it here for your inspection. 

We also co-operated with Cooking Schools and Domestic 
Economy teachers in various ways. 

The Advertising Income from the different State Com- 
panies is as follows: 


New England Cranberry Sales Co., $13,177.75 


Growers’ Cranberry Co., 7,921.61 
Wisconsin Cranberry Sales Co., 2,505.79 
George W. Davis, 15G705 

Total, $23,758.70 
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Expenditures for Advertising have been as follows: 


Robert M. McMullen Co.: 
-Preparation of Copy and Printing, $5,146.94 


Painted Bill Boards, 3,892.88 
Street Car Cards, (3 mos.), 2,422.58 
Newspapers (Oct. 20th to Mar. 15th), 5,086.47 
Publications, 45.00 
Salesmen, 2,015.78 
Expressage, 101.49 
Service charge, 2,810.99 

— $21,522.13 

Chicago and New York: 

Printing and Circular Letters, $169.52 
Window Display, Als 
Framing Cards and Service, 212.09 
Pencil Clips, 231.91 
Cooking School, 50.00 

——— 704.69 

Cranberries used, 28.90 

Registration Trademark, 30.00 

Directors’ Expense (Planning Cam- | 

paign, ) 520.11 

$22,805.83 

Balance on hand, $952.87 

Inventory: 

Car cards at cost, | $1,423, 38 
Newspaper cuts, 282.74 
Recipe folders, 1,255.88 
Barrel Label Cut, 16.33 

———— $2,978.33 

Suggest allow 50%, $1,489.16 


Results 1n Chicago: 


1st. Compared with the previous season: 


Increase Increase 
1916-17 vs. 1915-’16. Barrels. Per cent. 


Store Sales, 24,049 — "5 13,891 10,158 73 per cent. 
Carload Sales, S810 8,400 470 5% per cent. 
Total Sales, 32,0 19 Maes 22,291 10,628 47% per cent. 
Independent Sales: 

Reported and Est., 19,307 ‘‘ 13,965 5,832. 388 per cent. 
Total Chicago Sales, D2; 22 0c 36, 256 16,150 44 per cent. 


2d. Gain in Chicago as compared with other leading 
markets and of other years: 


Market. 1916 vs. 1915. 1916 vs. 1914. 1916 vs. 1918. 
Chicago, + 47% pr ct. + 27% pr ct. + 57 pr ct. 
New York, Bas wu — 18 ee — 2% <* 
Boston, - — 50 x — 12 - — 36 ts 
Philadelphia, —17 ¥ — 57 aS — 41 ns 
Pittsburgh, — 1 pe — 18 ee — 13 sg 
Buffalo, — 8 sf — 7 ‘S —ll 
Cleveland, — 8 oe — 10 a — 22 es 
Detroit, + 26 i —18 3 + 3 ss 
Milwaukee, + 28 i — 23 i + 10 xs 
Peoria, Ill., 1 36 of — 82 ¥ — 5 i 
Indianapolis, +17 a — 20 oh + 16 a 
St. Louis, — 4% * — 38 — 2 vs 4 
Kansas City, +15% * — 25 7 — 16 ie 
Omaha, =o oo 66 aoe, 14 66 + 18% “6 
Minneapolis & St.Paul, + 9% ‘“ eet eh = 9 “4 


+ Indicates gainin 1916 Sales over year mentioned. 
— Indicates reduction 1916 Sales over year mentioned. 
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New York City Total Receipts for the Season, as com- 
pared with previous seasons, have been as follows: 


1916-17 1915-’16. 1814-’15. 1913-14. 
Barrels, 88,000 67,500 106,000 83,600 


Percentage of Difference in Total Shipments from all 
sources to New York: 


Season 1916 vs. 1915. 1916 vs. 1914. | 1916 vs. 1913. 
Gain, 30 per cent. Loss, 17 per cent. Gain, 5% per cent. 


Total Shipments to Boston from all sources this season 
have been 50,360 barrels as against 39,159 barrels last year, 
a gain of 28%. I have no record today of the shipments to 
Boston for 1913 or 1914, but feel safe in saying the ratio 
would be similar to New York. 

Analyzing the above figures of all the markets, it cer- 
tainly shows definite proof of the advantage gained by adver- 
tising. The Chicago sales show a heavy gain over each of 
the previous three years and no other market shows this. 
While the total shipments made to New York and Boston 
show a gain for this season of 30% and 28% over last season, 
bear in mind a per cent. of such shipments to those two mar- 
kets are reshipped to other distant markets, (often in car- 
load) whereas Chicago’s percentages given here are for the 
actual sales in Chicago and the immediate vicinity. 

Future Advertising. I am positively convinced that an 
adequate national advertising campaign would within two or 
three seasons double the total normal consumption of the 
country and enable us to profitably market a crop of more 
than a million barrels. Iam also convinced that such adver- 
tising would create a decided preference and universal call 
for the ‘‘Eatmor’’ trademark, providing the Sales Com- 
panies hold rigidly to the standard of quality and packing 
permitted under that mark. An adequate national campaign 
would cost approximately $250,000 per season, or $1.00 per 
barrel on shipments made through the three Sales Companies 
the last three seasons. That isa lot of money, but it is very 
much less than might very easily be lost by the growers in 
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seasons of large crops by an insufficient demand. For exam- 
ple, compare sales made through the Exchange for the Sea- 
son of 1914, with a big crop and an inadequate demand, with 
the sales this season with an average crop and adequate 
demand: 


1914, —323,000 barrels sold for $1,280,000; average per barrel, $3.97. 
1916, —278,000 barrels sold for $1,820,000; average per barrel, $6.55. 


The Exchange marketed 45,000 barrels less quantity for 
the Season of 1916 than the Season of 1914, but the smaller 
quantity of 1916 netted the members $540, 0v0.00 more money 
than the larger quantity of 1914, or a net increase, after 
deducting 10¢ per barrel for advertising, of $2.48 per barrel. 

All marketing men agree that the demand affects the 
price more quickly and effectively than the supply. Even a 
small crop of fruits may sell for low prices in seasons of 
unsteady or inactive demand. Such seasons have occurred 
to all fruits and may easily happen to cranberries. A 
demand created and encouraged by advertising is far more 
dependable than is just the natural demand. A normal 
demand may be enlivened and sustained during unfavorable 
weather or other conditions by advertising. : 

No plan for next year has been agreed upon. Plans are 
now being considered by Mr. McMullen and his staff. After 
each of the Sales Companies has voted the amount of money 
they wish expended next season plans will be submitted to 
your Exchange Directors for their consideration. 


I wish to thank your Mr. Benson for his close and har- 
monious support of the Exchange management and officers, 
and here compliment him for the éxcellent reports furnished 
us. The utmost harmony has existed throughout the season 
between your officers and employees and those of the Ameri- 
can Cranberry Exchange. Your President and the Exchange 
Directors have given freely of their time and thought to both 
the Advertising and general business, for which I am grate- 
ful. The Exchange has enjoyed one of the best years, finan- 
cially, of its history. 
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Upon motion duly made it was voted to proceed to the 
election of officers. 

Seth C. C. Finney was appointed as chairman of Tellers 
and Chester E. Weston and H. S. Griffith were appointed to 
serve with him, with such outside help as arranged for. 

The polls were declared open at 10.40 a. m. and closed at 
i052. mM. 

It was voted as the sense of the meeting that the adver- 
tising campaign be continued, and that the Board of Direc- 
tors be authorized to levy an assessment, not exceeding 
twenty-five cents per barrel, on the crop for the coming sea- 
son, along similiar lines as of the past season. 

Voted, that is was the sense of the meeting that there be 
a longer general shipment for the bulk of the crop of Howe 
berries. 

Voted, that the addresses and reports as submitted to 
the meeting be printed and a copy be distributed to every 
member. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS 


OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND CRANBERRY SALES COMPANY 
FOR THE YEAR 1918. 


President, 
G. R. BRIGGS, Plymouth. 


First Vice-President, 
J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham ~ 


Second Vice-President, 
L. B. R. BARKER, Bournedale 


Secretary, Treasurer, and Clerk, 
A. D. BENSON, Middleboro. 


Directors, _ 
GEO. B. ALLEN, No. Rochester W. F. MAKEPEACE, W. Barnstable 
EK. D. ATWoop, So. Carver W. T. MAKEPEACE, Marston’s Mills 
*THos. W. BAILEY, Kingston F. F. MarsH, Wareham 
L. B. R. BARKER, Bournedale C. W. MAxIM, No. Rochester 
S. A. BESSE, East Wareham W. E. Myrick, Spencer 
G. R. Brigcs, Plymouth W. E. R. NYE, Sagamore 
GEO. H. CHANDLER, Marshfield C. R. RoGcErs, Plymouth 
J. W. CHURCHILL, Plymouth L. M. Rocers, So. Carver 
GEO. A. COWEN, Rock EK. L. SAMPSON, Plymouth 
E. E. ELDREDGE, So. Orleans B. C. SHAW, Middleboro 
R. A. EVERSON, So. Hanson M. R. STURGES, Middleboro 
S. B. GipBs, West Wareham W. A. TILLSON, So. Carver 
H. S. GRIFFITH, South Carver J. EK. TWEEDY, North ‘Attleboro 
I. C. HAMMOND, Onset M. L. URANN, Boston 
Z. H. JENKINS, W. Barnstable T. T. VAUGHAN, Carver 
J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham S. D. WASHBURN, Boston 


COLBURN C. Woop, Plymouth 
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Executive Committee, 


G. R. Briacs, Plymouth J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham 
L. B. R. BARKER, Bournedale C. R. RoGERS, Plymouth 

I. C. HAMMOND, Onset T. T. VAUGHAN, Carver 
Z. H. JENKINS, W. Barnstable M. L. URANN, Boston 

C. W. Maxim, No. Rochester COLBURN C. WooD, Plymouth 


Printing Committee, 


G. R. Briaes, Plymouth . C. R. RoGERS, Plymouth 
A. D. BENSON, Middleboro 


Auditing Committee, 


H. S. GRIFFITH, South Carver T. T. VAUGHAN, Carver 
A. A. THOMAS, Middloboro 


Representatives to American Cranberry Exchange, 


G. R. Briaes, Plymouth C. W. Maxim, No. Rochester 
Z. H. JENKINS, W. Barnstable C. R. RoGErRS, Plymouth 
J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham M. L. URANN, Boston 


Report of Annual Meeting. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the 
New England Cranberry Sales Company was held at the 
Pierce Building, Middleboro, Mass., April 4th, 1918, being 
called to order at 11.00 A. M., President G. R. Briggs, 
presiding. | 

There were fifty-three members present, representing 
one hundred and four shares of stock. 

Following the reading of the call for the meeting, the 
records of the last meeting were read and approved. 

It was voted that those persons present not members of 
the company be invited to remain at the meeting. 


President’s Address. 


During the past season we have had another convincing 
demonstration of the fact that no two years ever present 
the same problems to those who grow or sell cranberries. 
Mr. Chaney will undoubtedly produce from his records 
statistics to show that the crop of some past season did not 
vary greatly in quantity from that of 1917; but he cannot 
find a season when the crop was like that of 1917 in both 
quantity and quality, or when the difficulties in marketing 
cranberries were like those which obtained in the season just 
closing. 

I hesitate to congratulate you individually on the results 
of the past year because I know that many among those 
present lost a large part of their crops in the September 
freeze, so that for them congratulations are not timely; but it 
is surely proper to congratulate you as members of a co-oper- 
ative organization which, following the wise counsels of its 
agents, has received a higher average price for the crops of 
its members than ever before, and probably higher than that 
for which any considerable crop of cranberries was ever sold. 

I never fail to be astonished when I think that the better 
grade of our frost-damaged fruit sold at practically the same 
price as the finest berries. So nearly was this true that the 
shippers of the ‘‘A’’ grades of Blacks received higher 
prices than those who shipped berries that were fully up to 
the standard of the corresponding brands; for the ‘* prem- 
iums,’’ as they are generally called, for holding the damaged 
berries until the Eastern markets were ready for cranberries 
more than offset the allowances that it was necessary to make 
on account of disappointment caused to customers who re- 
ceived the few lots of ‘‘A’’ berries which did not reach 
their destination in a satisfactory condition. 

I trust that our growers appreciate the remarkable re- 
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sults achieved by our selling agents in marketing our serious- 
ly damaged crop at record prices in the face of many unfav- 
orable conditions. It required keen insight into conditions, 
a broad view of the market, a lot of nerve, and the confi- 
dence of the trade to sell our crop at the prices obtained. 
1 But the credit does not all belong to our Sales Agents. 
Without the co-operation of our growers, our local manager, 
and our inspectors, it would have been impossible to score 
such a conspicuous success. The results showed that our 
system of grading the damaged fruit was a fortunate one, 
and that our growers did their part splendidly. 

Certainly the value of our organizations was never so 
conspicuously demonstrated as in the past season; and those 
of us who, through crop failures, gained no advantage from 
the success of the company can take satisfaction in the fact 
that we are in a position to benefit in the future through the 
prestige of our organizations and the experience and ability 
of our agents to handle most difficult situations successfully. 

With such a record of accomplishment under conditions 
which presented serious difficulties, it is fair to count upon an 
increased membership the coming season and a stronger co- 
operation and loyalty than ever among our members. Added 
to these advantages is the ‘‘ good will’’ of the American 
Cranberry Exchange built up by its eleven years of fair deal- 
ing with its many customers. Therefore we can face the 
unknown difficulties of the coming season with confidence 
that if we pull together and follow the plan which is mapped 
out for us, we shall make the best of the situation. 

We naturally have apprehensions and misgivings con- 
cerning the disposition of the 1918 crop. We realize that 
conditions may exist that will decrease the demand for our 
product,— that may even make it the duty of patriotic citi- 
zens to restrict largely their use of cranberries. Should such 
difficulties occur we can rest assured that our sales agents 
will understand the situation and act for our best interests. 
We may have to adopt radical measures in order to fit our busi- 
“ness to war conditions; these may lead to a far more compre- 
hensive co-operation than any we have studied before; but 
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I believe we shall be ready to work together more effectively 
than ever. | 

When we met a year ago our country had just entered ~ 
the war; our members voiced their loyalty and have borne 
cheerfully the burdens that it has caused; they are ready to 
meet the greater burdens which will be necessary to win the 
war. Some of our members will be called to risk their lives 
and their fortunes in the cause. We know that such will do 
their duty bravely and well, and I believe those of us who 
stay at home are ready to give them our earnest support and 
assistance. 

It has been suggested that our co-operative company has 
an opportunity and a duty to perform for those members who 
are called to the service of their country; that we can extend 
co-operation beyond the scope where we have been accustomed 
to confine it, and relieve those members of such share of 
their business responsibilities as they wish to entrust to 
us,—-seeing that their properties are cared for and their 
crops harvested. I heartily agree with this suggestion and 
am proud that it originated with one whose wide experience 
and many responsibilities, successfully borne, make his offer 
to help a most generous as well as a patriotic one. 

The American Cranberry Exchange and the affiliated 
State Sales Companies are thoroughly codperative in spirit 
and in operation. When they were organized it was advisa- 
ble to incorporate them under the laws of the States of New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin. Since that time it 
has become possible to organize, in the State of Delaware, 
membership associations which can conduct business as con- 
veniently as corporations. We are advised that we should re- 
organize our several companies, retire the capital stocks, and 
become membership organizations under the Delaware law. — 
This would guarantee that we should continue to operate 
them as codperative associations, and such practice would not 
depend upon the good faith of the Boards of Directors as is 
the case under our present charters. When the plans for 
re-organization are completed they will be submitted to you 
for consideration and action. 


Report of Treasurer. 


I beg to submit to you at this time the Treasurer’s report 
for the eleventh year’s business of the New England Cran- 
berry Sales Company. | 

__ The season just past has proven to be the smallest since 
the organization of the company, so far as the total number 
of barrels shipped is concérned. At our August meeting it 
was conceded that the crop would be at least 15% short of the 
preceding year, and after the heavy frost in September, we 
estimated that the crop to be harvested by our members 
would not exceed 50% of our original estimate of 140,000 
barrels. Such has proven to be the case as our shipments to 
date (and the crop is practically all shipped) have been 65,531 
barrels of all varieties. This total is divided among the 
varieties as follows: 


Blacks. Howes. Others. 
34,160 24,446 6,925 


Thus it can be seen that the estimates were practically 
correct, and I feel that the members are to be congratulated 
upon having instituted a co-operative organization which was 
able to so accurately ascertain the damage caused by the 
freeze, as it came at a time to play an important part in 
determining the selling price of our early shipments. 

So far as the income of the company is concerned the 
accounts show that this year has been the smallest year in 
amount of commissions earned since the year ending March 
31, 1910, and we are able to show an income of practically 
$18,500.00 from commissions on account of the high prices 
secured by the Sales Agents. It is interesting to note that 
for the 65,531 barrels shipped we have paid for 65,495 in the 
gross amount of $651,832.85, or an average gross price of 
$9.97 per barrel. This is the highest average price ever 
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obtained by the company during any season; the nearest 
approach to it being in 1908 when an average price of $7.51 
was obtained. Deducting the commission charge of 7% and 
the charge for advertising, leaves a net average price to the 
grower of over $9.00 per barrel for the entire shipments 
made through the company during the past season. 

Immediately upon our ascertaining that our probable in- 
come would be reduced from $18,000.00 to $12,000.00, 
‘“Eeonomy’’ has been the watchword at the office. Our 
interest account has been reduced $600.00, our telephone ex- 
pense over $200.00, and savings have been made on practi- 
cally every expense account, notwithstanding the fact that 
prices have been higher in many cases, with the result that 
we are able to show a balance of $658.93 in income over 
expenses. This would have been over a thousand dollars 
larger had it not been for the fact that labels and stationery 
had been printed in anticipation of the year’s business. The 
material is on hand and we have a sufficient supply of labels 
to last us through an ordinary season. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The classification of berries under the grades ‘‘A’’ and 
‘“*B,’’ so called, has worked to advantage during the past 
season in more properly designating the true character of 
shipments, and coupled with other conditions, such as the 
long general shipments and marketing conditions, has made 
the work of the Executive Committee much lighter than in 
any previous season, they having held but two meetings for 
the consideration of shipments upon which complaints had 
been made. They have considered a total of but 36 lots. I 
feel that the grades established to cover conditions in this 
past season have proven so satisfactory that they should be 
continued in seasons to come, particularly if the present 
method of averaging shipments is continued; that is, the 
long general shipments for Blacks and Howes, with which 
all of our members appear to be well satisfied. | 
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From time to time the establishing of a company screen- 
ing house has been mentioned by our members and spoken 
of at our meetings, and it seems to me that there could be 
no more fitting time than the present for our company to 
take the initial step along this line. We have the success of . 
co-operative organizations like ourselves as a guide and exam- 
ple and in view of the ever changing marketing conditions as 
well as regulations proposed by the government for such 
businesses as ours, I believe that the members would derive 
‘substantial benefit from such a step. 

We have two storehouses which with small additions and 
improvements could be made to fit the needs of the work, 
and I believe that arrangements could be made with some of 
our larger growers for the use of their screenhouses for such 
a purpose. 2 | 

I urge that a committee be appointed to consider the 
advisability of establishing one or more such houses. 
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TREASURER’S ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING MARCH 81, 1918. 


INCOME. EXPENSES. 
Commissions, _ $18,486 15 Interest and Discount, $2,154 35 
Rental of Storehouses, 107 50 = Light and Heat, 202 36 
Capital Stock, 80 00 Telephone and Telegraph, 413 07 

Express, Frt. and C’t’g, 57 7% 


Stationery and Off. Exp., 256 67 


Postage, 249 17 
Insurance, TT 15. 
Taxes, 466 69 
Expenses of Meetings, 170 O1 
General Expense, 459 82 
Office Salaries, 2,121 00 
Treasurer’s Salaries, 2,500 00 
Treasurer’s Expenses, 297.02 
Inspectors’ Salaries and 
Expenses, 1,233 68 
Storehouse Expenses, 66 13 
Labels, 1,362 65 
Office Building, 186 14 
Office Equipment, 405 93 
Plates, Set 
Contingent Fund, 45 54 
Stock Dividend No. 7, 171 00 
Balance, 658 93 
$18,673 65 $138,678 65 
CRANBERRIES. 
Reported Sales, f. o. b. Cape, $681,212 97 
American Cranberry Exchange, 5 per cent., 34,185 66 
Paid growers since last report, 615,665 15 
Amount collected for advertising, 18,648 60 
Number barrels shipped this season to date, 65,531 
12 


Auditor’s Report. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT END OF FISCAL YEAR 
MarcH 31, 1918. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Real Estate and Build- Reserves, $ 1,156 81 
ings, $12,290 00 Capital Stock, 2,940 00 
Merchandise on hand, 41 15 Profit and. Loss, 24,386 65 
Engraved Plates, 300 00 
Trademarks and Copy- 
rights, 150 00 
Office Equipment, 2,100 00 
Amer. Cran. Ex. Stock, 8,300 00 
Accounts Receivable, 2,896 64 
Cash, 2,405 67 
$28,483 46 $28,483 46 
Approved: 


HENRY S. GRIFFITH, 
T. T. VAUGHAN, 
Auditing Committee. 


Report of H. 8. Griffith, 


Chairman of Inspectors. 


I note six factors that mark the season of 1917 as excep- 
tional, viz.: Winter-killed vines; lateness in ripening; under- 
size of the fruit; a killing frost; the soundness of the fruit, 
and the sugar situation. Winter killing does not come under 
our jurisdiction except to the extent that it cut the total crop 
approximately fifty per cent. The ripening of the fruit was 
about two weeks behind schedule time. Secarcely any ship- 
ments were made in August, and the shipping generally did 
not begin until the middle of September. 


UNDERSIZE OF THE FRUIT. 


There may be a difference in opinion in this matter but 
it seemed in my experience that the fruit was at least ten 
per cent. smaller than in the average season. While I found 
but a few Chanticleers, and no Battleships, more than the 
usual proportion of Mayflower and Honker grade showed the 
minimum count. 


THE FROST. 


The freeze on the mornings of September 11th and 12th 
inflicted the most damaging blow from this source in our 
history, softening at least fifty per cent. of the maturing 
crop. Had the fruit ripened as usual the bulk of the Blacks 
would have been harvested. The results from stickiness were 
less serious than we feared, doubtless owing to the brisk de- 
mand, and to the fact that the fruit was green and conse- 
quently left on the vines a week or more before picking. I 
note those who picked directly after the frost suffered more 
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loss than those who waited. This item should be a guide for 
the future as it points to the conclusion that if frosted berries 
are left on the vines for a week or more after a freeze the 
damage is reduced to a minimum. 


SOUNDNESS OF THE FRUIT. 


That the fruit was exceptionally sound was an agreeable 
surprise. It seems a pleasure to be able to say that Prof. 
Stevens who was in the State for the special purpose of inves- 
tigating cranberry rot had considerable difficulty in finding 
lots for his purpose. With not more than two or three excep- 
tions I saw no indications of rot until after November first 
in either Blacks or Howes. After that time I found a few 
lots that showed rot, but the end rot so prevalent the previous 
season did not develop to a perceptible degree. The lots 
under my inspection seemed to be affected by what we have 
termed ‘‘side rot’’ and in two cases the rot was so far 
advanced that the fruit was hardly worth screening. The 
following quotation from a report on a sample sent Dr. Shear 
is aS comprehensive a statement of the situation as I can 
make: 


‘A considerable number of the various rot-pro- 
ducing organisms were found. The one which pre- 
dominated was what we call sporonema oxycocci. 
This rot we are now calling ripe rot to distinguish 
it from the various other rots. Like several other 
rots it appears to develop principally, if not entirely, 
in the fruit after picking. End rot was also present 
in a considerable number of berries and a few seemed 
to have been frozen.’’ 


THE SUGAR SITUATION. 


This was a ‘‘thunderbolt from a clear sky’’ and the only 
comment I can make is to point out the evident fact that we 
never know when we are safe. It brought bitter disappoint- 
ment to some of our growers who, with small supplies, ex- 
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pected an increased demand. As this was the only factor 
that lent us a black eye in that exceptional season that we 
can charge directly to the Kaiser it gives us a taste of what 
we may expect should the fortunes of war land us under his 
barbarous heel. 


ADDITIONAL GRADES. 


The establishment of classes A and B as a temporary 
expedient worked out so well that I trust they will be made 
permanent. Class B was especially helpful in handling 
unbranded shipments. But the establishment of the Holi- 
day, or Minot’s Light, as a separate grade, in my view is a 
step in the wrong direction. These labels, carrying a differ- 
ing description of the Mayflower and Honker grade, gave an 
outlet for high colored but inferior keeping stock. If they 
constitute a separate grade we lose this advantage, and itis 
not difficult to conceive a season when the bulk of the crop 
may have to be shipped under the most inattractive and least 
called for brands. The bulk of our two standard varieties 
have been marketed under the Mayflower and Honker labels, 
and their complements, and these have become the most 
popular labels on the list. That it is so is a valuable asset 
and if we insist on making these separate grades they should 
be placed below the Mayflower and Honker grades. There 
should be nothing below the Harvard or Santa Claus too good 
for the Mayflower or Honker — our standard brands. 

It is wrong for a grower to assume that, having a lot 
above the average in size and color, he is entitled to a pre- 
mium. I have been confronted by a grower who claimed he 
was entitled to a premium for berries below the average in 
size and color but sound enough to go to the Pacific coast. 

We should not lose sight of the fact that this is a co-oper- 
ative company, and working out the principle on the law of 
averages we can obtain best results for all. Some markets 
demand large and high colored fruit that is necessarily of 
inferior keeping quality; other markets demand smaller and 
lighter colored fruit on account of its exceptional -keeping 
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quality. If all lots came under the first named description 
we could not satisfy the demand; if all came under the second 
description we should be in a similar predicament. To offer 
a premium for either might disturb the balance. And thus it 
seems, but simple justice and business judgment for the holder 
of high colored and inferior keeping stock to pool his issues 
with’ the holder of lighter colored long distance stock, for 
mutual benefit. 

_ The existing chaotic state of the industrial world emph- 
asizes the strength and wisdom of co-operation. In other 
branches of agricultural activities the old ‘‘ independent ”’ 
system broke under the strain, and co-operation under gov- 
ernmental supervision became necessary. Had the industries 
been organized under a voluntary co-operative plan they 
would have been better prepared to meet the crises brought 
about by conditions growing out of the world upheaval. And 
when the conflict ends — as I believe it will on the side of the 
right —I believe the world will advance to a higher state 
of co-operative effort. Were the cranberry industry organ- 
ized as one body it would be better prepared to meet the 
issue confronting us the ensuing season; and it would be in 
line to take advantage of the better conditions that are sure 
to follow. 
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Address of A. U. Chaney. 


Mr. President and Members of the New England Cranberry 
Sales Company. 


Gentlemen : | i 


The total shipments of the season just closed seem: to 
have been close to the Sales Company’s estimates made up 
one week after the disastrous freeze. We have railroad 
reports of the New Jersey shipments and we have a good 
record of the Wisconsin shipments, but we are estimating 
the New England crop on the basis of your own shipments 
which totalled 65,531 bbls. These combined total shipments 
total about 23,000 barrels more than the short crops of 1905. 


COMPARATIVE: SHIPMENTS AND ESTIMATES. 


Estimates Crop 1917. Vs. 1916. Vs. 1905. 
1917 1917 1918 
Aug. 81. Sept. 18. April 1. Shipped. Shipped 
Cape Cod, 240,000 120,000 115,000 337,700 146,000 
New Jersey, 160,500 125,000 128,600 168,500 88,000 
Wisconsin, 40,000 25,000 27,000 39, 000 18,000 
Total, 440,500 270,000 270,600 545, 200 252,000 
Decrease under estimate of Aug. 31st, 169,900 bbls. . 
Increase over estimate of Sept. 18th, 600 
Decrease under crop of 1916, » 214, G00 ies 
Increase over crop of 1905, .- 18,600 ‘‘ 


Again the value of the Sales Companies to the growers 
is very forcibly demonstrated. In 1905 the growers had no 
really strong sales organization and there was no co-operative 
sales plan between the several states. My records for 1905 
show that the A. U. Chaney Co. paid $5.00 per barrel ‘‘ cash 
on the barrel top’’ for Blacks in September, and the highest 
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price they paid for Early Blacks during that season was $7.00. 
They paid $7.00 per barrel, ‘‘cash on the barrel top,’’ for 
Late Howes in October. This year, in face of a short supply 
of sugar, the Exchange opened the market on Early Blacks 
at $9.00 per barrel and Howes at $12.00 per barrel. Those 
values were steadily sustained. There were no violent fluctu- 
ations until the season was well over and practically all the 
berries had been consumed. The dealers made a fair and 
reasonable profit and are universally satisfied with the deal. 
Surely the growers must feel that they received their share 


of the consumer’s dollar and the consumer’s interests were . 


treated with proper and fair consideration. | 

This year’s net cash returns to cranberry growers, I am 
quite sure, must average higher per barrel than that of any 
previous season in history. The sugar shortage. was serious 
in some sections of the country and particularly so in the 
New England States, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. Had the shortage been as serious every- 
where, this short crop would have been very difficult to sell 
advantageously. 


_ UNSOLD BERRIES 


Held by the Exchange and its members after November 10th, 
in comparison with other seasons, amounted to as follows: 


1917 vs. 1916 vs. 1915 


November 10th, 13,980 73,600 85,500 
December Ist, 7,000 44,700 48,000 
January lst, 1,200 20,500 8,400 
February Ist, 640 14,500 5,700 
March Ist, 325 7,600 3, 700 
' April 1st, 50 2,450 750 


The first advance above $12.00 on Howes occurred the , 


early part of December to $138.00, and no further advance 
until after the holidays when the supply in both the dealers’ 
and growers’ hands was nearly exhausted. Sales since Jan- 
uary lst have been practically confined to a few barrels per 
day in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. The 
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highest point reached was $20.00 on a very few barrels of. 
extra fancy berries in the New York market in February. 
The market in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia and New York 
has held around $15.00 for good Honker grade of Howes since 
February 1st. I think this conclusively proves that the open- 
ing prices this season were correctly based. To the unusually 
correct information we had at all times as to the supply; to 
the reliable information we were able to gather as to the 
probable demand, and to the wise counsel of our Directors, 
we must credit this result. 

Unsound berries sold much better than usual. This was 
only because the supply of good berries was so short. When 
the demand is more than equal to the supply, it gives oppor- 
tunity for many dealers to handle unsound fruit advantage- 
ously. There were certainly a great many berries that sold at - 
fairly good prices this year that in a normal season would 
have been practicably unmerchantable. I trust this will not 
serve to mislead any grower to think that it will pay in an 
average season to risk any great expense in preparing and 
shipping anything but sound and good fruit. 

The Exchange handled during the season from all sources ° 
a total of about 157,000 barrels, for which the growers re- 
ceived in net cash returns, except that assessed for advertis- 
ing, an average of $9.45 per barrel. 

The total arrivals of cranberries from all sources, (Inde- 
pendents and Exchange,) in the New York market, as com- 
pared with previous seasons, have been as follows, figured 
in barrels: 


To March 26th, 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1905-06 
New York, 29,300 89,340 68,000 44,341 


Percentage of decrease in arrivals: 


1917 vs. 1916. LOM ve 71915: 1917 vs. .1905: 
New York, 67 per cent. 57 per cent. 34 per cent. 


The United States Food Administration is certainly not 
unfriendly to cranberries. Early last December a story was 
started, in some unknown manner, through the New York 
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papers that the Food Administration asked the public not to 
eat cranberries because of the sugar they required. -I at 
once wired Mr. Powell, Mr. Miller and Mr. Phillion, all of the 
Perishable Food Division of the Food Administration, request- 
ing them, in our protection, to correct it. The United States 
Food Administration promptly issued to the public press on 
December 11th the following statement, which was generally 
published: | 

“Recent statements in the press have seemingly led to 
the widespread belief that the United States Food Adminis- 
tration has opposed the use of cranberries and is advising the 
use of other fruits instead in making sauces. Suchis not the 
case. The Food Administration is not urging the use of any 
other fruit in preference to the cranberry in making sauce or 
jelly. It has suggested that as an emergency measure on 
account of the pressure for sugar, preserves or jellies that 
were put up during the summer might be used in making 


~ sauce now.’’ 


“The Food Administration further points out that corn 
syrup affords a substitute for sugar in cooking cranberries 
with only aslight impairment of flavor. Two-thirds sugar 
and one-third corn syrup may be used for the jelly, or a 
slightly larger proportion of the corn syrup for the sauce.’’ 

Transportation is in a very bad way. Delays enroute, 
such as occurred to many of our shipments, would have been 
very serious in a normal season. I am in hopes some reme- 
dies for at least part of our difficulties will be worked out 
and put in operation by the railroads, in co-operation with 
the shippers, by the time cranberry shipments start next Fall. 

The Food Administration has issued some very strict 
rules governing the distribution of all food products. These, 
I believe, will greatly improve trading conditions. They are 
equal in protection to both buyer and seller. I call your 
attention to a few that are of the most importance to you, 
as follows: 


Rule No. Eight: The Licensee shall not know- 
ingly ship fresh fruits or vegetables which are not 
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equal to the grade, quality or condition called for in 

the contract of sale. 

Our Suggestion: The intent of this rule is to prevent 
the wilful and unnecessary substitution of inferior grade, 
quality or condition, to the advantage of the seller. Where 
the substitution of a different grade, quality or condition may 
be necessary to complete the contract, due notice shall be 
given and the proper allowance made by the seller so that the 
buyer’s rights may be conserved. | | 


Rule Ne. Nine: The Licensee shall not, with- 
out reasonable justification,’ refuse to accept and 
unload promptly any fresh fruits and vegetables 
shipped to him. Delay in transit shall not, of itself, 
constitute reasonable justification for refusal to ac- » 
cept unless specific delivery date has been contract- 
ed for. : 

Note:—The Food Administration considers prompt un- 
loading of the utmost importance. Three days after the 
period allowed for inspection by Rule 10 will be considered 
the maximum unloading time, Sundays, holidays and extra- 
ordinary circumstances excepted. This maximum time shall 
not be construed to permit in any case a longer period for 
unloading than is reasonably necessary. The time taken by 
a carrier to place a car from a railroad holding or receiving 
yard to a team track or private unloading track, after the 
order to so place has been filled, will not be considered a 
part of the time allowed for unloading. 


Rule No. Twelve: The Licensee shall not unrea- 
sonably refuse to adjust promptly claims for dam- 
ages on shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
where failure to-make adjustment will result in a 
delay in unloading and a danger of waste. 


Our Suggestion: Under the spirit of co-operation de- 
sired by the U. 8. Food Administration, and expected of the 
trade in general, a shipper should give the same consideration 
to a proper claim for damage or shrinkage on an advancing 


market that would be fair and reasonable on a declining 
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market; and a like consideration is expected of the buyer on 
a declining market, and in our opinion failure to observe the 
above is, in the eyes of the Food Administration, unfair 
practice. 


Rule No. Seven (from Supplement B, Page 5.) 
BROKERS. The Licensee engaged in business as a 
broker shall not make any statement to any buyer 
in reference to terms or conditions of sale of fresh 
fruits or vegetables, or to grade, quality or condition 
thereof, or the time of shipment or delivery, with- 
out authority, and shall deliver to his principal and to 
the buyer proper memoranda of any contract of sale. 


Our Suggestion: In issuing the above memoranda a copy 
of the confirmation should be supplied by the broker to both 
the buyer and seller, specifically giving the name and address 
of both buyer and seller, whether both are Licensees or not. 
These written memoranda having been given by the broker 
to, and accepted by, each party to the contract, any failure to 
comply with the terms of same rests between the principals. 


Rule No. Hight, (from Supplement B, page 5): 
The Licensee engaged in business as a broker shall 
not knowingly misrepresent to his principal or to any 
other person the condition, quality or grade of fresh 
fruits or vegetables on arrival; nor shall he make 
any such report on condition or grade without stat- 
ing the basis or authority for such report, unless such 
report is based on his own inspection. 


SHIPPERS CO-OPERATING: Since January lst I 
have been quite busy working out plans, in co-operation with 
other carload shippers, that we hope will help clear up many 
very serious transportation problems, trade abuses, and gen- 
erally protect and promote the interests of the fruit and vege- 
table industry. I have taken an active part in organizing a 
very influential association of carload shippers of North 
America to deal with national policies of transportation, 
Food Administration problems, National Bureau of Market- 
ing, National Legislative matters, etc. Also in the organiz- 
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ing of the receivers and dealers in perishable food in New 
York to the end of improving working and distributing con- 
ditions in that market. 


ADVERTISING: Owing to the short crop, continued © 
demand and good prices, the plans laid out for a big cam- 
paign were postponed. We had already secured the printed 
matter, newspaper cuts, plates, etc. We have this on hand 
now and plan to use it the coming season. The Directors 
voted to accept Mr. McMullen’s recommendation to keep our 
‘‘Hatmor’’ brand before the Chicago public that we might 
not lose any benefit of the previous year’s campaign. Assess- 
ments, as agreed upon, were paid by all the allied companies 
and the printed matter and unexpended cash will go to 
broaden the campaign this Fall, which may go a long way 
towards aiding the distribution of a large crop. 


ADVERTISING STATEMENT. 
CASH RECEIPTS BY THE EXCHANGE. 


Balance from previous year, $  819iZe 
Cash from N. E. C. S. Co., | 12,895. 44 
Cash from Growers’ C. Co., 15,585745 
Cash from Wis. C. S. Co.; 3, 846.07 
Cash from Geo. W. Davis, 207.84 
Total cash received, . $33,364.54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
To Robert M. McMullen Co., print- 
ing and preparation of copy, $8,360.04 
Street cars and Elevated Lines, Chi- | 
“cago, 4,180.14 


Publications, National Retail Grocer, 60.00 
Experimenting by Mrs. Wallace with 


recipes, 40.00 
Expressage, 70.00 
Service Charge, 1,904.98 

Total, $14,566.77 
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Advertising with South Water St. Mer- 
chants in Food Administration 


demonstration booth, Food Show, 91.00 
Advertising, Retail Clerks’ Official Year 

Book, i 15.00 
Cranberries used, 64.75 
Directors’ expense, 1738.94 - 

Total disbursements, $14,911.46 
Balance Cash on hand March 31st, $18, 453.08 
INVENTORY. 

Unused printing and plates, approximate cost, 
25,000 car cards, cost, 1,600.00 
25,000 window sheets, 426.00 


2,000 small gummed stickers for use in 
fastening window sheets to win- 


dow, 17.00 
1,050,000 Recipe folders, 6,188.00 
50 newspaper advertising plates and pre- 

paration and art work on same, 375.00 


Inventory cost 1917 printing to be car- 
ried over for this year, $8,606.00 


Inventory of printing and plates from 
1916, 2,978.33 
Total inventory, $11,584.33 
Cash on hand, a 18,453.08 


Total advertising assets, $30, 037.41 


Results wn Chicago : 


1st. As compared with previous seasons: 


Decrease per cent. 
1917-18 vs. 1916 vs. 1915 from 1916 from 1915: 


Store Sales, 12,157 .** 24,049 ‘°° 13,891 491-2 prct; 121-2 pret 
Carload Sales, Aa fo) 8 S102 chee Di Looe AQ ns 
Total Sales, 16,457 ‘‘ 82,919 ‘* 22,291 50 be 26 is 
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2nd. Percentage of decreased sales in leading markets 
this season, as against each of the three previous years : 


Market. 1917 vs. 1916. 1917 vs. 1915. 1917 vs. 1914. 


Chicago, — 50 pr ct. — 26 pr ct. — 23% Be co 
New York, —4)0 ‘ —42 * — 55 
Boston, = 1877 fe «, == BOS ois —28 * 
Philadelphia, —50 “ —66 ‘ —82 ‘* 
Pittsbugh, —65 ‘ —65 ‘ —70 * 
Detroit, — 58 ‘* —46 ‘ —66 ‘ 
Milwaukee, —26 ‘ — 1 —50 ‘* 
Indianapolis, —56 ‘“* —44 *< —60 ‘* 
St. Louis, —43 ‘ —47 * —65 * 
Kansas City, —60 — 50 * —69 ‘Sf 
Omaha, —42 * Nee Fane —50 ‘* 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, —46 ‘‘ —40 ‘* —46 “* 


Please note that this season’s sales in Chicago, 
as compared with 1915 and 1914, show very 
much less decrease than do the other markets for 
those years. While Chicago’s decrease from 1916 is 
more than New York and Boston, that difference is 
partially because of our: inability to give Chicago a 
full supply of berries after Thanksgiving. Shipping 
conditions were so difficult and so dangerous after 
December Ist that we gave preference to near-by 
markets. Again, the increase was so marked last 
year and our supplies so short this year, that I think 
the showing against it shows the lasting good effect. 
of the advertising. 


Next Season’s Marketing Prospects are difficult to predict 
now. It will mainly be a question of sugar. Reports now 
indicate the probability that the sugar supply will be more 
liberal and probably will be more evenly distributed next 
Fall. If sugar is reasonably well supplied to the public and 
the transportation difficulties are relieved, I see no other 
Serious, adverse conditions ahead. 

Advertising: If we have an average crop, we certainly 
must extend an intensive advertising campaign over as much 
territory as our money will permit. The high prices of this 
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last year and scarcity of sugar have diverted cranberry con- 
sumers to other things. We must create a renewed desire in 
their minds to eat more cranberries. The advertising assess- 
ment for next season must be at least equal to that of the 
season just closed and be decided upon at this time in order 
that plans can be enlarged during the summer. — 

It is my pleasure again to here thank Mr. Benson and 
the officers for their close, harmonious support and co-oper- 
ation. 7 
The Exchange has again enjoyed a good year financially. 


Chester E. Weston, Z. H. Jenkins and R. S. Gibbs were 
appointed to serve as tellers for the election of officers, with 
such outside assistance as arranged for. | | 

The polls were declared open for voting at 12.20 p. m. 
and were closed at 12.35 p. m. 

It was unanimously voted that the Board of Directors be 
authorized to levy an assessment, to be used for advertising 
purposes, not exceeding 25c per barrel on the crop for the 
coming season. 

Voted that the Directors be authorized in their discretion 
to establish packing houses for the benefit of the members of 
the company. Also voted that should packing houses be 
established, the Directors be given authority to make rules 
for operating them. Under this vote the following committee 
was chosen: G. R. Briggs, R. S. Gibbs, J. C. Makepeace, S. 
D. Washburn, and C. C. Wood. 

Unanimously voted that the Directors are, in their judg- 
ment, authorized to use the officers and resources of the com- 
pany to meet the difficulties which the war conditions may 
bring upon any member of the company, under such terms 
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that no financial loss shall be assumed by the company. The 
Directors authorized the appointment of the following com- 
mittee under this vote: J. C. Makepeace, J. F. Carleton, P. 
S. Cole, L. M. Rogers, and A. D. Benson. 

Voted that the company petition the Highway Commis- 
sion, as well as the road departments of the various towns, 


to eliminate as far as possible all road work in Barnstable and 


Plymouth counties during the month of September. 

Voted that the chairman appoint a committee of five to 
look into the matter of a picking machine for cranberries, 
with a view to seeing what can be done towards forming a 
company for promoting the work, and that every member of 
the Sales Company be invited to become a member of such a 
company, if formed. The Chair appointed as members. of 


this committee: L. B. R. Barker, S. B. Gibbs, 1. C. Ham- iad 


mond,)J. C. Makepeace, and-G. R. Rogefsy \ [+e 
Tt was voted that the addresses-and- Feports as su bmiereds 
Ge printed, and that’a copy of the same > be distributed to 
every member. 
2: 3 a4 
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Executive Committee. 
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C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham. M. lL. URANN, Boston. 


REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
the New England Cranberry Sales Company was held at the 
Peirce Building, Middleboro, Mass., on Thursday, April 3rd, 
1919, the meeting being called to order by President G. R. 
Briggs at 11:00 A. M. 

There were 72 members present who represented 151 
shares of stock. 

The call for the meeting was read, and upon vote the 
reading of the records of the last meeting was waived. 

Voted that all persons present who were not members 
of the Company be invited to remain at the meeting. 

The President then addressed the meeting as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Those of us who were growing cranberries thirty years 
ago will remember that co-operation in selling cranberries, 
and in fact in any products of the soil, was unknown. 

When we harvested our berries we shipped them to 
commission houses in various parts of the country. These 
houses sent postal cards, sometimes telegrams, naming the 
prices at which berries were selling in their cities at the 
time of writing; and we growers shipped our berries to the 
market we thought would yield the best result—very often 
to the house which quoted the highest prices—a tendency 
on the part of the grower which some commission men took 
advantage of by quoting extreme prices which could only 
be obtained for an occasional, exceptionally fine lot. 

I can remember well the result which invariably fol- 
lowed a tour of the Cape by an agent of a Boston house 
which was well.known in those days. In this case there was 
no attempt to deceive the grower about the probable price. 
The price was easily gained if shipment was immediate, but 
nearly all growers were using the same haphazard method 
and in a day or two Boston would receive more berries than 
its dealers could sell in several weeks and it fell from the 
highest to the lowest market in the country. So it was to a 
considerable extent in New York, but the outlet was better 
there and the market did not fill up quite so rapidly. 

There was no systematic distribution in those days. 
We filled to satiety the various markets in turn and, in con- 
sequence, every market had its ups and downs. 

Mr. A. D. Makepeace was the pioneer in inaugurating 
an improvement in selling, as well as in many other oper- 
ations concerned with our industry. He sold a large share 
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of his shipments to a Chicago distributor. Later a number 
of distributors established the practice of buying berries 
from the growers for cash and selling them at whatever 
profit they could secure. We growers were satisfied with 
this method as long as competition between buyers was keen 
enough to cause them to be willing to take our whole crop 
and to pay us what our berries were worth. When, after a 
little experience, we found that berries could only be sold 
in this way when the profit to the purchaser was certain; 
that only our best berries were wanted; and that we had to 
impose upon the commission houses which previously had 
sold our crops the thankless, profitless task of selling our 
inferior grades; when the buyers established a lower scale 
of prices than we thought the conditions warranted, this 
method of selling to distributors lost favor. 

Already there had been organized in New Jersey and 
on Cape Cod Sales Companies which were owned and oper- 
ated by growers and which were on a plan which had co- 
operative features; these companies, starting about twen- 
ty-five years ago, sold all the berries of their members, but 
as each member received the proceeds of his own shipments, 
it was difficult to apportion the desirable orders fairly, or 
to the satisfaction of all the members. Co-operation was 
not carried far enough to enlist the support of a sufficient 
number of growers to make these organizations strong 
enough to dominate the market, which, therefore, was liable 
to the sudden and extreme fluctuations that tend, in the case 
of perishable products, to restrict trade; for the old adage 
“Competition is the life of trade” is only true in a narrow 
sense. Competition is a foe to trade when it is so intense 
that profits are reduced to a point that offers no incentive 
for production; because trade depends upon production. 

In 1906 the Massachusetts Co-operative Sales Company 
employed the A. U. Chaney Company as its selling agent. 
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At the end of that season it enlisted the help of Mr. A. U. 
Chaney in formulating a co-operative plan which would do 
away with the objections that had hindered its develop- 
ment. The averaging system was advocated by Mr. Chaney; 
and a new co-operative organization was formed, based 
upon this system, in which a large number of Cape Cod and 
Plymouth County growers joined. A similar organization’ 
was formed in New Jersey, and these companies co-operat- 
ed with a like sales company of Wisconsin in establishing 
the National Fruit Exchange to sell all of the cranberries of 
these three sales’ companies. 

This was a long step forward; for not only did the 
growers of the several producing states co-operate much 
more thoroughly and. effectively than ever before, but 
through the co-operation of the three State companies, com- 
petition between them was greatly reduced and a spirit of 
friendship sprung up between their growers benefitting all 
concerned. : : 

A few years later the averaging system and the busi- 
ness plan of the Exchange under the able management of 
Messrs. A. U. and C. M. Chaney had demonstrated their 
value so clearly that the most important interests in Mass- 
achusetts and New Jersey, controlled by men of wide ex- 
perience and sound judgment, were satisfied that through 
its agency lay the road to success. Consequently, in 1911, 
another important step was taken in developing co-oper- 
ative selling; the two New Jersey growers’ companies were 
amalgamated; the New England Sales Company was en- 
larged; and the Exchange (re-christened as American Cran- 
berry Exchange) distributed a much larger share of the to- 
tal cranberry crop than ever before. It became a powerful 
influence to stabilize values through its greatly increased 
opportunity to distribute the crop wisely. 

Our experience seems to agree with that of the growers 
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of other fruits. I think that I am right in saying that where- 
ever the business of fruit growing has been developed in a 
way to make it more than a gamble, the work has been ac- 
complished by organizations which have sufficient control 
to regulate distribution. In the case of native fruits, these 
organizations are co-operative and composed of the grow- 
ers. Of course they cannot have any effective control of 
the whole crop in the case of fruits that can be grown in all 
- parts of the country. Apples, for instance, in many parts 
of the country are grown on every farm, but-apples are in 
_ such general use that they are classed almost as necessities ; 
go there will always be an insistent demand for them that 
will absorb a large share of the crop. Probably it is well 
that it is impossible to control such an important crop, but 
cranberries are in quite a different class from apples. No 
one needs to buy cranberries if we ask more for them than 
they are worth; yet we must sell them with reasonable 
promptness or suffer serious loss. Consequently if we can 
establish an effective control of the distribution of the whole 
crop, we need not fear that such control can ever be used | 
to exact tribute from those who use our berries; rather will 


.. such power to control distribution increase trade and con- 


sequently production, and benefit consumers as well as 
growers and all who are engaged in distribution from the 
latter to the former. 

Since 1911 the co-operative features of our plan have 
been broadened as experience has shown that improvements 
in administration could be made; our working rules have 
been made flexible enough to prevent the injustice which 
sometimes results when hard and fast rules are applied to 
exceptional cases. The General Shipment periods for stand- 
ard brands have been lengthened under a plan which re- 
moves, as far as possible, the occasion for a grower to fear 
that his income from shipments will be affected disadvan- 
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tageously by conforming to the demands of the market and 
the plans of our selling agents. 

True, the rapid and senational advance in prices in ie ve 
November, disturbed our calculations and caused some dis- 
satisfaction among those who shipped berries at that time 
which, under the averaging system, did not yield nearly so 
much as similar lots sold by independent shippers at the 
same time, but when our members remember what the 
Sales Company and the Exchange have done for them last 
year and this, they will not complain that all lots do not net 
to them maximum prices. This is inevitable under the aver- 
aging system, a necessary result of the benefits of the insur- 
ance guaranteed by the averaging system. 

There is a tendency among New Englanders to scrutin- 
ize carefully each item in the expense of doing business; 
this is right and a natural result of a hardy people who have 
been obliged to wrest their means of subsistence from the 
sea or an inhospitable soil. We hate waste but are apt to 
err by fearing to spend our hard earned dollars when every 
dollar spent will bring back or save many dollars. We 
sometimes fail to take a broad view of the situation and do 
not realize the gains and savings which we have made by 
co-operating and how they outweigh the expense of con- 
ducting our business. 

Recent years have demonstrated many times that the 
best service is the most economical even if its cost seems 
large. Certainly we could not have accomplished the re- 
markable results of the last two seasons if we had employed 
less resourceful or competent agencies. When we consider 
how we were extricated from the unpromising situation 
which existed in 1917, when we had to market a badly dam- 
aged crop which, by means of adroit handling was sold at 
the highest average price on record, and the skill with 
which the difficult, almost desperate, situation which con- 
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fronted us at the beginning of the past season was met, with 
the result that all our berries sold at good prices, we may 
well congratulate ourselves that, while endeavoring to save 
waste, we have not economized at the cost of efficiency,— 
that we have conducted our business according to the adage 
that “‘the best is the cheapest” and, consequently, have un- 
doubtedly made successful records in two consecutive sea- 
sons in which less vigorous, competent, and resourceful 
management could hardly have prevented unsatisfactory or 
disastrous results. 

Fortunate it was that we made a beginning in adver- 
tising in 1916 and were prepared to take advantage in the 
past season of that means of creating a demand for. cran- 
- berries; that with the experience of the earlier season and 
the wise counsel, expert knowledge, and effective work of 
our advertising: agents, our advertising campaign was de- 
veloped so as to relieve a threatening situation. 

As our members:-realize how the Exchange and Sales 
Company have benefitted them, they will be proud that 
they are supporting these organizations as well as profit- 
ing by them. The logical result of such pride and satisfac- 
tion should be an effort, by each member, to show to his 
neighbor grower why he should join the Sales Company. 

All the advantages which we have as members of the 
Sales Company, and which we realize are essential for suc- 
cess, result from acting together; they are beyond the reach 
of individuals; they should bind us closer together; they 
should lead all earnest, progressive, responsible growers to 
co-operate with us; so shall we go on to new and greater ac- 
complishments and successes. 
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REPORT OF TREASURER 


Mr. President and Members of the New England Cranberry 
Sales Company. | ; 

It is very gratifying to me, in submitting the report of 
the 12th year’s business of this company, to be able to show 
a fine balance of income over year’s expenses, although it 
has proven to have been among the smaller seasons in re- 
spect to the number of barrels shipped. 

The estimates as submitted by members, and reported 
at the August meeting showed totals of 54,000 barrels 
Blacks; 42,000 barrels Howes; and 10,000 barrels of all 
other varieties. 

Actual shipments have amounted to nearly 64,000 bar- 
rels of Blacks; very close to 37,000 barrels of Howes; and 
13,000 barrels of other varieties; thus the figures show that 
the Blacks were under-estimated by a total of nearly 10,000 
barrels; the Howes over-estimated by 5,000 barrels, and 
the other varieties under-estimated by nearly 3,000 barrels, 
making a total estimate of 7,000 barrels less than actual 
shipments. I believe that some of the difference in the fig- 
ures 1s accounted for by the fact that some of our members 
found it possible to purchase berries from independent 
shippers, and that others found it profitable to pick some 
bogs which, when making estimates, were not considered 
worth harvesting. 

Shipment of the crop was accomplished as follows: 
During the month of September 35,950 barrels of Blacks 
were shipped, or practically the same amount as in 1915, 
when the total crops of our members were 16,000 barrels 
’ greater than the past season. In October there were shipped 
25,000 barrels of Blacks; 8,600 barrels Howes; and 3,600 
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barrels of other varieties, as compared with 22,500 barrels 
Blacks; 9,500 barrels Howes; and 1,750 barrels other vari- 
eties shipped during October, 1915; a total of 37,200 barrels 
this year as compared with a total of 33,750 in 1915. 

Thus in the two months of this season we had shipped 
4,000 barrels more than during the season of 1915 when 
there was a larger crop, which is an indication of the desire 
on the part of our members to ship their crops as fast as 
possible, in the face of conditions which Mr. Chaney will 
no doubt describe to you. 

During November there was a total of nearly 28,000 
barrels of all varieties shipped, and the shipments of 
Blacks were practically completed at the time of the clos- 
ing of the General Shipment for that variety. During De- 
cember there was a total of 11,200 barrels shipped, which 
left approximately 1,100 barrels, most of which were 
Howes, in the hands of our members on January Ist. These 
have all been shipped, and I think it is the first time in the 
_ history of the organization that the crop has been entirely 
shipped and paid for at the close of the fiscal year. 

There has been shipped during the past season in bask- 
ets, crates, boxes, half barrels, and barrels, a total equal . 
to 113,422 barrels. For these we have been paid by the 
American Cranberry Exchange a gross of nearly a million 
dollars, which would make an average price of nearly $9.00 
a barrel before deducting advertising and commission 
charges. Returns made to our growers during the last 
year, before advertising assessments were deducted, have 
amounted to $921,624.32, which makes an average net price 
of $8.12. This is the highest average price ever obtained 
by our members for similar sized crops. 

Through the ability of our sales agents to secure such 
excellent prices, the amount of commissions retained dur- 
ing the season has been next to the largest in size of any 
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year. Our expenses, on the other hand, have been the low- 
est of any year since the company was incorporated, with 
the exception of the first two or three seasons when there 
were only half as many memberships as at present. Al- 
though rates of every kind of expense have been increased 
we were able to keep expenses at a low figure on account 
of our having on hand a supply of labels practically suf- ° 
ficient to last us through the season; the quality of berries 
were such as to reduce expenses of inspectors; and prompt 
receipt of funds enabled us to keep ‘our interest account 
less than in former years, but it is obvious that we cannot 
expect to be able to show such a minimum expense in an- 
other season. 

Learning that the balance of the income would be so 
much in excess of expenses the Board of Directors decided 
to return to the members a portion of the commissions re- 
tained, and checks for this distribution have already been 
received by you. We still have on hand a fair amount of 
cash assets to cover a portion of expenses for the coming © 
season. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


As an evidence of the quality of the fruit this last sea- 
son, as well as of the fact that our members are putting bet- 
ter efforts into the packing of berries from year to year, it 
has been necessary for the Executive Committee to hold but 
three meetings for the purpose of making adjustment on 
shipments upon which complaints had been made. At these 
meetings the Committee considered a total of 46 lots, com- 
posed of 5,455 barrels. Out of the lots considered it was 
deemed necessary to treat as separate item shipments a to-— 
tal of 2,514 barrels, which impresses me as being a very 
favorable percentage both of complaints received and ad- 
justments made. 
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I believe that our members are co-operating with the 
inspectors more and more each year in the matter of se- 
curing a good pack, but I will leave the discussion of. in- 
spectors’ problems to Mr. Griffith, the Chairman of Inspec- 
tors. 

In connection with branding and packing, however, I 
suggest that a standard be established for the quality of 
pack, and the marking of grades of plain heads, and pie 
berries. Some of the marking of this class of fruit shipped 
during the past season has been misleading and has caused 
dissatisfaction, so that I believe some uniform system should 
- be inaugurated. | 


At the Annual Meeting last year, the Directors were 
authorized to establish packing houses for the benefit of 
our members, with the result that one such house was es- 
tablished at Tremont. There was installed at that point 
two separators with movable screening tables, and carrier 
belt for the screening of our members’ fruit. 

There has been shipped from this house 1,280 barrels 
and 1,310 half barrels, which were screened for seven mem- 
berships, at an approximate cost of 45c per barrel, including 
delivery to the railroad station. ; 

Members who took advantage of the facilities of the 
screenhouse have expressed themselves as being well sat- 
isfied with the results obtained. -We hope that in another 
season an additional number of our members may avail 
themselves of its facilities. In fact there are some who have 
already expressed their intention of so doing. 

I believe that the experiment has proven to be of bene- 
fit to our company, and I hope that similar houses may be 
established at other points during the coming year. 
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In conclusion, I thank the members for their co-oper- 
ation with myself and the office, and express my great ap- 
preciation to Mr. Briggs and Mr. Chaney for their counsel 
and advice to me. All members of the office force have 
worked most faithfully during the past season to further 
the interest and success of the company. 


TREASURER’S ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1919 


Income Expenses 
Commissions, $19,446.81 Interest and Discount, $2,523.56 
Rental of Storehouses 67.50 Light and Heat, 186.81 
Contingent Fund, 2,258.73 Telephone and Telegraph, 547.78 
Capital Stock, 50.00 Express, Fr’t. & Ct’g., ee 39.0 

Stat’y & Off Expense, TH HLS 
Printing, 229.60 
Postage, 242.92 
Insurance, 210.39 
Taxes, 504.65 
Reorganization Expense, 31.90 
Expenses of meetings, 185.02 
General Expense, 269.61 
Office Salaries, 2,006.00 
Treasurer’s Salary, 2,500.00 
Treasurer’s Expense, ~—6833.98 

Inspectors’ Salaries and 
Expenses, 1,763.35 
Labels, 504.00 
Office Building, 19.82 
Office Equipment, Ate 
Storehouse Equipment, T25.e) 
Storehouse Expense, 31.80 
Stock Dividend No. 8, 176.40 
Sales Distribution No. 3, 4,129.99 
Balance, 4A MI2.72 
$21,823.04 $21,823.04 

Cranberries 

Paid growers during the year, $921,624.32 
Collected for advertising, 22,918.44 
Number of barrels shipped this season, 113,422 
Net average to grower per barrel shipped, $8.12 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


As members of your Auditing Committee, we have ex- 
amined the books and accounts of the New England Cran- 
berry Sales Company for the year ending March 31, 1919, 
and find same to be kept in a most satisfactory manner. 

We have checked the several ledger accounts, all en- 
tries on Profit and Loss account, reconciled the Bank Ac- 
counts and Cash on hand, checked the Trial Balance sheet 
as of March 31st, 1919, examined the checks drawn in pay- 
ment of all notes issued during the year amounting to 
$225,000.00, examined all Journal Entries, noted the items 
of Receipts and Payments as entered on the Cash Book, and, 
to the best of our knowledge and belief, such accounts are 
correct in every particular. 

We find that proper Depreciation has been charged 
against the accounts of ‘‘Real Estate and Buildings,” ‘‘Office 
Equipment” and “Storehouse Equipment”’ and that vouch- 
ers for all payments are properly filed. 

The following statement is submitted as a statement of 
the condition of your Company as of March 31st, 1919: 


Assets Liabilities 
Real Estate and Build- Capital Stock, $2,990.00 
ings, $11,940.53 Accounts Payable, 29,058.77 
Merchandise on hand, 21.56 
Engraved Plates, 300.00 
Trademarks and Copy- 
rights, 150.00 
Office Equipment, 2,100.00 


Storehouse Equipment, 672.64 
Am. Cranberry Exch. 


Stock; 8,300.00 
Accounts Receivable, 6.70 
Cash, 8,557.34 
Totals, $32,048.77 $32,048.77 


Respectfully submitted and approved, 


HENRY S. GRIFFITH, 

T. T. VAUGHAN, 

ALBERT A. THOMAS, 
Auditing Committee. 


REPORT OF H. S. GRIFFITH, 


Chairman of Inspectors 


On this twelfth anniversary of the organization of this 
company we can look back with satisfaction. While our 
progress may seem slow, when we review the distance trav- 
eled since 1907 we can see that we have accomplished 
something that has elevated our special fruit in the estima- 
tion of the trade and the consumer. The points that come 
under the jurisdiction of inspectors relate to size, color and 
condition. | 

Size 

In the beginning we had the fruit in its natural irregu- » 
lar size, with no way of defining it except by vague and un- 
certain adjectives. With few exceptions packers made no 
pretense of eliminating the undersized berries. Inspectors 
were provided with hand graders with which to estimate 
the percentage of “‘pie berries’’ in the various lots. When 
the attention of the packers was called to the improved ap- 
pearance of the fruit after the small berries were removed 
they began to grade their stock, separators with grading 
attachments appeared, and now the packer who does not 
grade his berries is the exception. While a perfect grader 
has not appeared, those in-use do such good work that we 
have discarded the hand graders and only in exceptional 
cases do we find “pie berries” in proportions that call for 
comment in inspection reports. The adoption of our stand- 
ard cup has given us the means of definitely describing the 
size. It seems to us that the time has come when we might 
profitably standardize pie berries and adopt an appropriate 
label. This grade means nothing under our practice. Any- 
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thing, even sweepings, is liable to be packed under this 
head. If we would adopt a denfiite standard of cleanliness 
- and affix a maximum size, so that pie berries would have a 
meaning a regular trade might be established. 


Color 


In the matter of color we have advanced the minimum 
of the Skipper and Mayflower grades and made desirable 
changes in some of the others. Color varies with the sea- 
sons but we have had no serious trouble on this point. In 
1914 the fruit refused to take on color after it was picked 
in consequence of which inspectors received some adverse 
criticism, but as they have been complimented in other sea- 
sons when nature did her part in a more satisfactory man- 
- ner, the account is balanced. 


Condition 


On the point of condition—the most vital of the factors 
—our advance is uncertain. Perhaps the most striking 
mark of progress lies in our willingness to admit our inabil- 
ity of giving a reliable opinion. On this point also, we are 
the victims of natural conditions. When the crop is sound 
we are complimented on our good judgment; when it is un- 
sound our reputation suffers from the same blight. We 
have had three years of remarkably sound fruit, the crop of 
last season ranking as the soundest I have seen. 

The trouble from fruit worms was at the minimum, but 
I state for purpose of record, the fact that the worms 
worked later than usual. They wrought more damage to 
the Howes than they did to the Blacks, and the crop of 
Howes was considerably lessened in consequence. I found 
them working seriously in Blacks picked after the middle 
of September. 

Under this head we should give credit to two mitigat- 
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ing factors: the trucks and the belt screens. It always 
seemed to me that exposing the barrels to the hot sun 
through the slow transportation of teams was harmful. This 
is avoided by trucks that deliver the berries from the screen 
houses to the railroad in such brief time and with so little 
bruising. 

Belt screens are near the ideal. In some cases the ad- 
vantage is compromised by the screeners who make a prac- 
tice of rolling the berries under their hands in search of soft 
fruit. I should prefer to have the defective berries pass 
into the barrels than to have them discovered in this man- 
ner. I note under this topic that there is a chance for im- 
provement in some screen-house conditions. As a model I 
may cite the screenhouse of Atwood Bog Co., where the 
room occupied by- the screeners is a separate apartment. 
The separators are outside and the berries are carried 
through the screening room on a belt. Thus the berries are 
exposed to the heated air only long enough to pass through 
the room. In late screening, and especially in seasons when 
the fruit is*more or less diseased, this factor in retarding 
decay must be considerable. 

Although not bearing on this point I may suggest that 
packers adopt a more uniform method of pasting labels. It 
costs no more to put them on neatly and the effect must be 
helpful. Labels pasted on carelessly, or in a badly wrinkled 
condition, will be noticed, and may be the deciding point 
in a sale. The best method I have observed is to lay the 
label bottom up on the barrel head, add the paste and let it 
stand until the paper is thoroughly dampened before the 
label is turned over and brushed down. 

But after all of these mitigating circumstances are con- 
sidered, the condition of the fruit is the vital point, and on 
this we are still in the dark. Our excellent record of last 
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season may be reversed by weather conditions the ensuing 
season. 

In inspection reports I note the keeping qualities under 
three heads viz: excellent, good, fair. Of 179 lots that 
passed under my inspection last season, 99 bore the best 
mark, 57 the good and 23 the fair. But very few of the lots 
went before the Executive Committee. 

It is significant that of the 73 lots shipped before Oct. 
Ath, 48 or two thirds bore the best mark, and 25 or one-third 
bore the lower marks, while of the 106 lots shipped afterthat 
date only 51 bore the highest mark and 56 or more than 
one half bore the lower marks. While a part of this may be 
due to the fact that the fancy varieties are more likely to 
bear the lower mark the fact remains that I found more 
indications of rot among the Howes than I did among the 
Blacks. That the Blacks did not decay in transit is proof 
of this. This does not necessarily insinuate that the Blacks 
are better keepers than the Howes: end rot develops in the 
Howes which the Blacks escape by early shipment. I had 
noticed this condition in previous seasons. This rot does 
not appear to impose a serious danger in shipping as it is a 
slow rot, especially in cool weather and shipments do not 
deteriorate seriously in transit, but the loss to the holder in 
shrinkage is serious, both to grower and dealer, and it 
should receive serious consideration. Dr. Shear says of this 
rot: ‘Whether the recent increase in this rot indicates that 
the disease is becoming more serious or has only appeared 
more frequently the past year or two on account of unus- 
ually favorable conditions for its development and distribu- 
tion is not known.”’ 

In this matter of condition, or what we call keeping 
qualities, the only hint I can find is in the quality of the 
refuse removed by the separator or screeners. In early 
shipments we have nothing to judge by except the previous 
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record of the bog. In later shipments, if no decaying berries 
are found, it is safe to give the lot the best mark; if a few 
decaying berries are found the mark may be lowered ac- 
cording to the percentage of rot or the nature of the refuse. 
Just what percentage of rot should condemn the lot I am 
unable to say; much depends upon other conditions such as | 
time of shipment, weather conditions, variety, method of 
harvesting, etc. 

I think we have had a rule laid down to the effect that 
if a lot shows three per. cent of decay it must not be labeled, 
but on account of modifying conditions the rule has become 
obsolete. 

Fruit picked by “‘snaps’”’ or stored under bad conditions 
shows its defects early and such lots can usually be fore- 
stalled. But fruit picked or stored under more careful con- 
ditions may appear sound when screened, and through 
bruising or changing temperature, deteriorate in transit. If 
growers would pick, by way of a test,.a small lot by snap 
and store in bad conditions, its condition would be a good 
hint in the cases of later shipments. 

A diseased lot, if we know it, is not necessarily a dan- 
gerous risk. Many such lots, on account of fancy size or 
color, have a peculiar demand in some markets. Thus the 
grower takes a chance in withholding any known weakness 
of his fruit. The true facts should be known to the selling 
agent; the information is always treated as confidential. 

Often when offering such lots we are told that its 
proper market is overstocked and we have to take a chance 
on a distant point. And so long as our methods continue © 
to fill the short-haul markets with long distance stock, thus 
closing the proper markets for weak and fancy stock, we 
are forced into a position where the results must be unsatis- 
factory. Our lack of control over outside shippers pre- 
cludes the possibility of an immediate improvement. 
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I realize that to a large extent we are on theoretical 
ground in this matter, but we must work under these dis- 
advantages until we know more of the laws governing cran- 
berries. But if all growers would act together in the little 
light we have, it would go a long way in diminishing the an- 
nual losses from rejected sales. 
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ADDRESS OF A. U. CHANEY 


Mr. President, and Members New England Cranberry Sales 
Co. 


Gentlemen: 
1918 Crop 


Based on the shipments made through the Exchange I 
estimate the total of the crops of Massachusetts, New Jersey 
(which includes the crop of Long Island), and Wisconsin to 
have been 357,500 barrels, as against 275,600 barrels in 
1917, an increase of 81,900 barrels or approximately 30%. 
These crops were divided as follows as compared with our 
September Ist estimates, and the total crops of previous 
years: ‘fie 

Crop 1918 Crop Crop Crop Crop 
1918 Est. Sept.1/18 1917 1916 1915 


Cape Cod, 195,000 190,000 120,000 337,700 234,900 
New Jersey 127,500 145,000 128,600 168,500 184,100 
Wisconsin 30,000 40,000 27,000 39,000 —- 35,000 


Total 352,500 375,000 275,600 545,200 | 454,000 


The crop was over-estimated on September 1st by 22,- 
500 barrels, or 6%. The crops as given for this season are 
actual Railroad records of the shipments, except from Wis- | 
consin. Late in October, after the crops had been harvest- 
ed, our estimate of the total of the three crops was 363,500 
barrels. This proved to be over-estimated 11,000 barrels, 
Osan ilivoe , 

Market Review:—Last fall the cranberry industry 
faced an extremely difficult and discouraging marketing 
problem. Sugar allowance to consumers throughout the 
United States and Canada was closely restricted to two 
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pounds per capita per month, or about two-fifths of the 
average pre-war consumption. Inasmuch as cranberries are 
only a table fruit and require a great deal of sugar, it 
seemed to be the universal impression among dealers, as 
well as growers, that this sugar shortage would compel a 
very limited demand for cranberries. 

Investigations which we conducted during July and 
August revealed no satisfactory substitute for sugar. We 
did discover, however, that a little salt would so intensify 
the sugar taste that the usual amount of sugar could be re- 
duced by about one-half and still make quite a satisfactory 
cranberry sauce. Many growers sent in good recipes that 
offered more or less economy in sugar. Every recipe was 
thoroughly tested. We are especially indebted to President 
Briggs for his very exhausive efforts in this respect. I think 
perhaps the Jelly recipe furnished by one of your fellow 
members, Mr. W. E. R. Nye, proved to be the most popular 
among the consumers. This recipe had so much merit, ow- 
ing to the general shortage of jellies, that we featured it 
especially in our advertising and, I believe, with splendid 
results. 

The Directors selected from a great number of recipes 
after comparative tests a few recipes for sauces, pies, jelly, 
butter, etc., that seemed to be the most practical, and de- 
sirable, and which required much less than the usual quan-. 
‘tity of sugar. They then approved the plan as submitted 
by Robert M. McMullen Company to give these recipes 
proper and quick publicity throughout United States and > 
Canada in a thirty-day National Advertising Campaign, be- 
ginning about the middle of October. . 

A detailed report of this campaign has been aistraties 
ed to you in a printed pamphlet. I urge each member to 
study it as I believe that report to be convincing proof of the 
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great advantage you enjoy by belonging to the Sales Com- 
pany and of the great cumulative advantage of advertising. 

Opening Price:—The Directors and Managers of the 
Exchange, the Managers of the Two Eastern State Compan- 
ies, and Mr. McMullen met on September 13th to discuss the 
marketing outlook, with a view of starting a price on a fair 
and safe basis. All marketing conditions with the excep- 
tion of the serious sugar situation were quite favorable. A 
study of the advertising plans and sugar saving recipes 
that had been worked out gave those present great confid- 
ence that the advertising would, sooner or later, overcome 
a large portion of that difficulty. That confidence was 
based on the results of our advertising test. campaign*con- 
ducted in 1916. Because of our confidence in what our ad- 
vertising would do to overcome the effect of the sugar short- 
age we had the nerve to open the price at $8.00 per barrel, 
on Early Blacks. 

We had given our advertising plans proper publicity 
among the dealers. I am convinced that it was largely due 
to these plans that our customers had the courage to order 
so freely on the first round. During the first ten days our 
orders exceeded by thirty-one cars the orders booked dur- 
ing the same period in 1917, and by eleven cars those 
booked in 1916 in the same period. On October 7th our 
total shipments exceeded those of 1917 by 25,000 barrels 
and were only 7,000 barrels behind 1916. We then had in 
our members’ hands 6,000 barrels less of Blacks than in 
1917 and 25,000 less than on the same date in 1916. We 
had sold and shipped 12,000 barrels more of Blacks than on 
October 7, 1917. 

October weather continued very warm. Nothing but 
discouragement could be secured from the U.S. Food Ad- 
ministration as to prospective increase in sugar allowance. 


‘ 
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The large chain stores declined to handle cranberries on the 
ground that it would only add to the pressure from their 
customers for more sugar, and they already had troubles 
enough of that nature. The sugar administration tightened 
the close restrictions by issuing orders in New York City, 
and most of the other cities, to permit sale of only one pound 
of sugar at a time, and stopped the sale of sugar for can- 
ning fruit. 

Wisconsin Berries:—Following a meeting of the Wis- 
consin Cranberry Sales Co. we quoted opening price on Wis- 
consin berries on October 18th. Nearly one-half of the con- 
ditional orders for these cranberries (Wisconsin) were can- 
-celled. Cranberries were not being consumed. A large 
percentage of the Early Blacks sold in the first round was 
still in Jobbers’ hands. Retailers could not be induced to 
stock up with cranberries until consumers demanded them. 

Thanksgiving Prices:—Following a meeting of the Ex- 
change Directors and managers on October 24th we opened 
price on Howes and Jerseys at $9.00 and $8.00 respectively. 
Over two-thirds of our conditional orders were cancelled. 
A large percentage of our best customers reported that the 
Early Blacks they still had would apparently last them 
through Thanksgiving, and, until they could see an _ in- 
creased interest they would not order. Other adverse con-- 
ditions now existed such as: 

A—Universal warm weather for a long period of time. 

B—Influenza epidemic all over the country which was 
closing churches, theatres, schools, preventing social func- 
tions, dinner parties, etc. 

Our advertising had not run long enough to. make the 
demand reach us. The Trade had become so discouraged 
that they could not be induced to order fresh shipments 
until their stock had been completely exhausted. In the 
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meantime we were then receiving encouraging reports from 
our traveling inspectors and brokers who under our di- 
rection, were canvassing retailers to report on the consum- 
ers’ inquiries for cranberries and note the effect of the ad- 
vertising. Early in November the U. 8S. Food Administra- 
tion increased the sugar allowance to three pounds per cap- 
ita, or three-fifths of the normal pre-war consumption. The 
Robert M. McMullen Co. and ourselves did everything pos- 
sible to give wide publicity to the fact that with the in- 
creased allowance of sugar cranberries could be served 
freely. We began to receive liberal inquiry by November 
5th. The demand thereafter until November 20th was 
steady and better than usual for November, but not urgent. 
The growers from all three states continued to be anxicus 
to ship. Proportionately, the shipments from growers out- — 
side the Exchange were heavier than our own. 

Our unsold stock on different dates in comparison with 
the previous two years were as follows: 


Nov. 9, 1918 1917 1916 
Cape Cod not shipped 29,000 20,000 22,000 
New Jersey not shipped 26,500 6,200 32,000 
Wisconsin not shipped 3,000 2,000 8,000 
Stored or enroute 7,000 6,000 12,000 

Total unsold 65,500 34,200 74,000 

Nov. 18th 1918 ‘1917 1916 
Cape Cod not shipped 17,000 2,500 12,000 
New Jersey not shipped 14,000 1,750 22,000 
Wisconsin not shipped 500 375 3,000 
Stored or enroute 9,700 9,200 9,000 ~ 

Total unsold 41,200 ~ 13,825 46,000 


Note: Our unsold supply of cranberries on November 18th was 
only 4,800 barrels less than on same date in 1916, and in 1916 the 
market was very weak at $7.50 from which price it declined nearly 
$1.50 by December 10th. There was also over three times the quantity 
that there was the same date in 1917. 
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~A heavy rush of orders began November 20th, with a 
report that stocks in the hands of the dealers were nearly 
exhausted. We withdrew prices November 21st, after book- 
ing orders for such berries as our growers wished to ship the 
following week. 


Nov. 28th 1918 1917 1916 
Cape Cod not shipped 13,500 2,000 14,000 
New Jersey not shipped 9,500 1,000 17,500 
Stored or enroute 7,450 3,320 12,000 

Total unsold 30,450 6,820 46,1 437500 
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The quantity we held unsold on November 28th was 
five times the quantity of the same date in 1917, and two- 
thirds as many asin 1916. The market on that date in 1917 
was weak at $12.00, and in 1916 rapidly declining at $7.00. 
Under pressure of urgent demand we advanced prices on 
November 28, 1918, $3.00 per barrel or to the 1917 base, 
which was as high as seemed to me to be within reasonable 
bounds. At the advance we accepted, before November 
30th, orders only for such quantity as I understood our 
growers urgently desired to ship promptly and declined a 
great many orders. On November 30th we advanced an- 
other dollar and December 2nd another dollar. We feared 
the market would go so high as to stop sales as happened in 
1917 and had always formerly occurred when _ prices 
reached such high peaks. I honestly felt growers should 
sell. 

All Sugar Restrictions were removed on December 3rd. 
This gave added impetus to the market and a more urgent | 
demand than ever. Now some crops actually ran short of 
estimates. We stopped quoting any price and declined fur- 
ther orders until our previous orders were filled; and there- 
after sold as berries were shipped. 


Unsold Dec. 7th 198 1917 1916 


Cape Cod not shipped 7,000 2,000 13,000 
New Jersey not shipped ° 1,000 1,000 13,000 
Stored. on sale 1,600 3,000 7,000 

Total unsold 9,600 6,000 33,000 


' By Christmas our stocks were reduced to 1,250 barrels, 
with the market at $20.00. It reached $25.00 in February 
and $30.00 the last of March. 

We should be mindful of the reasons that caused these 
record prices . First, Our Advertising Campaign created 
an unusual demand for berries in the face of the following 
unusually adverse conditions: 

-A—Extreme sugar restrictions. 

B—Continuous warm weather. 

C—Influenza epidemic. 

Second. The growers were uneasy as to the probable 
sale of their crop and all were continuously anxious to ship 
when opportunity offered, which resulted in keeping the 
market from advancing even after the demand started in 

early November. 
| Third. The dealers were so generally pessimistic and 
uneasy as to the probable sale that none of them would an- 
ticipate wants. There were no speculators. Such demands 


as we had in Ooctober or November was for immediate con: 


sumption. 

.Fourth. When sugar restrictions were removed, in- 
fluenza epidemic had let up, and all adverse conditions dis- 
appeared, the crop was practically exhausted in both the . 
growers’ and dealers’ hands. | 

Fifth. The winter remained open so that fruit could 
be displayed for sale continuously, and transported with 
safety throughout December, January, February and 
March. This made a most unusual demand for all fruits 
during those months and resulted in continuously advancing 
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prices for all fruits throughout the winter. Had we had the 
cold winter of 1917-18 to contend with, I do not think prices 
for cranberries or other fruits would have made such ad- 
vances. | 

Finally. Had the Exchange not directed the opening 
prices and distribution as it did I believe your cranberries 
would not have started above $6.00. Following such an 
opening I am sure there would have been a continuously 
‘declining and weak market until late in November and an 
even greater scramble on the part of growers to ship. Most 
of the crop would have then been shipped on consignment 
and the market would have shown little or no recovery un- 
til both consigned and unshipped stocks had become nearly 
exhausted. The average results would have been very un- 
satisfactory. 

In closing, I sincerely thank you for your continued 
confidence, and your good support; and to thank your Man: 
ager, Mr. Benson, for his very able co-operation and assist- 
ance. I am especially indebted to President Briggs for his 
free counsel and wholesome criticism. Each Director of 
the Exchange has unhesitatingly given me good and able 
support. 


sI 


ADDRESS OF C. M. CHANEY 


President and Members New England Cranberry Sales Co. 
Gentlemen: 


_ At your meeting last August I explained to you the ar- 
rangements as made through the United States Railroad 
and Food Administrations with the individual interested car- 
riers, for the handling of our carlot shipments, not only our 
own shipments but all competitive shipments as well, both 
from the Massachusetts and New Jersey sections. 

I am glad at this time to be able to report that so far as 
the American Cranberry shipments were concerned from 
both states these arrrangements worked out very satisfac- 
torily, especially so from the Massachusetts District, and 
such other shippers as I have been able to consult express 
the same general opinion. 

This special arrangement, as you know, was for two 
shipping days per week instead of shipping every day, in 
order that sufficient tonnage might be had to permit of 
solid train movement on these shipping days. The under- 
standing with the New Haven road was that when a total 
of twenty-five cars or more were at Middleboro on the ap- 
pointed shipping, or so-called sailing dates, they would run 
them special to Maybrook; and in this respect I want to say 
that they more than kept their promise. I have only com- 
pliments and expressions of appreciation to the New Haven 
road for their co-operation with cranberry shippers through- 
out the season. There were many sailing dates when the 
total cars assembled at Middleboro did not amount to twen- 
ty-five, but they added sufficient tonnage of other traffic 
to make it up and run them solid. I do not believe that 
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there was more than three times during the period begin- 
ning September 9th until the forepart of December that the 
New Haven road did not make the scheduled run, and de- 
liver these trains to the Lackawanna at Port Morris the fol- 
lowing evening after shipment moved forward from Mid- 
dleboro. This is old-time schedule but something we have 
not had for several years. 

The few cars that we had left to ship after the tonnage 
dropped off so that it would not justify solid train movement 
took from four to ten days to reach Port Morris and when 
they were lost we could not locate them. 

By connecting up shipments from New Jersey at 
Seranton on the Lackawanna Railroad we were, with few 
exceptions, able to secure solid train movement all the way 
through to Chicago, which meant an average of about six 
days from New Jersey and Cape Cod shipping points, which 
in most cases really meant five days from Middleboro prop- 
er to Chicago, whereas without these special arrangements 
the minimum time doubtless would have been ten days and 
from that to twenty days, to Chicago. 

You can therefore see that had it not been possible to 
have secured this special service it is hard to judge what 
would have happened to our cranberries enroute and what 
the loss would have been in dollars and cents; especially 
so in view of the fact that after the first round was shipped, 
up until the crop was largely disposed of, few of our cus- 
tomers would buy ahead. In other words, they would wait — 
until they were practically sold out entirely before they 
would buy another car, and when they did buy they wanted. 
them quick, and oftentimes we were able to consummate 
sales only when supported with definite information as to 
probable time enroute. It is, therefore, very hard to es- 
timate the value in dollars and cents of this special service to 
the cranberry industry as a whole, during the past season. 
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As to whether or not similar arrangements can be made 
the coming season is a question that I am not prepared to 
answer at the present time. If the railroads remain under 
Federal control I have reason to believe that similar ar- 
rangements can be affected, but in addition to these arrange- 
ments it will be desirable to extend this special train move- 
ment, which we can doubtless do should our crop be larger 
as very poor time was made on our shipments last year 
after arriving at Chicago, for the reason that the tonnage 
in any one direction was not sufficient for solid train move- 
ment; and I was not able to convince the Regional Directors 
of the Western lines last season that it would be to their ad- 
vantage to enforce all shippers to route their cranberries by 
one general route when it was possible to do so, that is when 
shipments were going to or through common ei which 
were reached by several lines. . 

| When in Chicago in February I made’ it a nate to call 
on two of the Regional Directors and I have their promise 
that in the event of the railroads being under Government 
control and operation the coming fall that some arrange- © 
ment of this kind can certainly be worked out. It is my 
personal opinion, however, that the roads will be turned 
back to the owners prior to the next shipping season, which 
would mean that we could not move all shipments from 
New Jersey by the same general route as shipments from 
Massachusetts. 

With a normal crop there would be sufficient tonnage 
from Massachusetts twice a week to justify solid train move- 
ment to the junction point with New Jersey shipments that 
originate on the Jersey Central, providing a sufficient per- 
centage of that tonnage can be properly controlled so that 
it will travel by one route. 

There are two ways of accomplishing this: One is to 
get other shippers to co-operate with us and agree on a com- 
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mon route which is what we did last year, but with the rail- 
roads back under private control I doubt very much wheth- 
er it will be possible to arrive at such an agreement. There- 
fore, the best and surest way to be in a position to negotiate 
such arrangements is to actually control a large enough per- 
centage of the tonnage as will enable us to establish solid | 
train movement for our own shipments. This can only be 
accomplished by your adding to your membership and you 
can therefore see that if for no other reason than this par- . 
ticular one, it is to the best interest of each of you individ- 
ually, and to the interest of the cranberry industry in gen- 
eral, that the membership of the New England Cranberry 
Sales Co. be increased. 

Shortly after the railroads were taken over by the Gov- 
ernment the Railroad Administration appointed a commit- 
tee of railroad officials to prepare and submit for their ap- 
proval a uniform tariff for the handling of all perishable 
freight. This committee worked continuously for nine 
months and presented to the Railroad Administration for 
their approval Perishable Freight Tariff No. 1. The Rail- 
road Administration deemed it wise to submit this proposed 
- tariff to a few of the prominent shippers of the country for 
their suggestions and criticisms before letting it become 
effective. The American Cranberry Exchange happened 
to be one of the prominent shippers and one of the favored 
few who received a copy of the original tariff, only a few of 
which were printed. : 

In looking through this proposed tariff I discovered 
many rules that would, if allowed to become operative, 
greatly injure the cranberry industry and I immediately 
filed my principal objections in writing. Other prominent - 
shippers did likewise with the result that all of the promin- 
ent shippers were invited to Washington for a general con- 
ference on Perishable Freight Tariff No. 1, beginning Feb- 
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ruary 24th. I personally attended this conference—was 
there from February 24th in almost’ continuous day and 
night conference, until March 1st. You understand, of 
course, that I went on the authority of and wholly at the 
expense of the American Cranberry Exchange, notwith- 
standing the fact that I also had the authority to represent 
the Cape Cod Cranberry Growers Ass’n and the American 
Cranberry Growers’ Association, and in making my protests © 
I represented the cranberry industry as a whole. 

It is my opinion that the tariff, as proposed, will not 
become effective, but will become effective after complete 
revision and if my suggestions with reference to the elimina- 
tion in whole, or in part, of the rules that adversely affect 
the cranberry industry are carried out it will mean a saving 
to the industry running into many thousands of dollars per. 
year. 

Please understand, gentlemen, I am not making this 
‘ statement with endeavor to throw a bouquet at myself per- 
sonally, for I realize that it was only by the prestige of the 
American Cranberry Exchange and the industry as a whole 
that I was fortunate enough to be consulted by the Railroad 
Administration with reference to this particular tariff and 
to be invited to the conference; and had there been no cen- 
tral association to whom they could have referred the mat- 
ter the tariff doubtless would have gone into effect as orig- 
inally issued, particularly that part of it which affects the 
cranberry industry, since there doubtless would have been 
no protest, which would have meant a great loss to the in- 
dustry. 

This, therefore, as you see, is another strong point for 
co-operation and control. 

As to the future of the railroads insofar as it concerns 
our individual industry I am an optimist,-for I believe we ° 
will come out all right whether or not the carriers are re- 
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turned to the owners, which I personally am in favor of. For 
instance, if they are not returned to the owners there is no 
doubt but what we can continue the arrangements as affect- 
ed last year; whereas if they are returned to the owners our 
standing with the lines we have used in the past is such as 
‘will doubtless enable us to get our old-time service of a few 
years ago, for the reason that I have made it a particular 
_ point during the period of Government operation to refrain 
from antagonizing the railroads that we have been doing 
and are doing business with. 


Mr. Chester E. Weston was appointed to serve as chair- 
man of the tellers with such outside assistance as had been 
arranged for. 

The polls were declared open at 11:50 A. M., ae were 
closed at 12:15 P. M., all having voted who so desired. 

Mr. Robert B. McMullen spoke in relation to the bene- 
fits derived from advertising, and the value of the ‘‘EKatmor”’ 
brand. | 

Mr. J. M. Bump spoke in relation to the condition of 
bogs and the work of the gypsy moth. 

It was unanimously voted that the advertising plan as 
carried out the past year be endorsed; that the Directors 
be instructed to continue advertising during the coming 
year, and that they are hereby authorized to levy an as- 
sessment of 25c per barrel BRE all berries bearing the 
“Eatmor”’ brand. 
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Voted, that the Directors of the New England Cran- 
berry Sales Company be authorized in their discretion. to 
permit the Directors of the American Cranberry Exchange 
to use for advertising purposes such surplus of the Exchange 
as may be due members of this company, provided that the 
members of the other State companies take similar action. 

Voted that the Directors be authorized to continue the — 
present screening and packing arrangment at Tremont, and 
establish other storehouses as in their judgment may seem 
advisable, and that they be given authority to establish 
rules for the operation of any packing house that may be 
established. 

It was voted that the addresses and reports as sub- 
mitted be printed and that copies be distributed to all mem- 
bers of the company. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:40 P. M. 
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OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND CRANBERRY SALES COMPANY 
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G. R. BRIGGS, Plymouth. 


First Vice-President, 
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Second Vice-President. 
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Manager, Treasurer, and Clerk. 
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Directors, 
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. CHURCHILL, Plymouth. 
. COWEN, Rock. 
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. Gress, West Wareham. 

. GIBBS, West Wareham. 

». GRIFFITH, South Carver. 
- HAMMOND, Onset. 


. FRANKLIN, East Wareham. 


Z. H. JENKINS, W. Barnstable. 

J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham. 

W. F. MAKEPEACE, W. Barnstable. 
W. T. MAKEPEACE, Marston’s Mills. 
C. W. Maxim, No. Rochester. 

W. E.R. NYE, Sagamore. 

C. R. RoGERS, Plymouth. 

L. M. ROGERS, So. Carver. 

EK. lL. SAMPSON, Plymouth. 

A. A. THOMAS, Middleboro. 

W. A. TILLson, So. Carver. 

BE. H. TINDALE. 

M. lL. URANN, South Hanson. 

T. T. VAUGHAN, Carver. 

S. D. WASHBURN, Boston. 

C. EK. WEston, Middleboro. 


COLBURN C. Woop, Plymouth. 
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Executive Committee, 


R. BRIGGS, Plymouth. ty J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham. 
B. R. BARKER, Bournedale. 5 C. R. ROGERS, Plymouth. 
. C. HAMMOND, Onset. ater, VAUGHAN, Carver. 
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Auditing Committee, 
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I. C. HAMMOND, Onset. ~ W.E. R. NYE, Sagamore. 
Z. H. JENKINS, West Barnstable. C. R. RoGERS, Plymouth. 
T. T. VAUGHAN, Carver. 
Preserving Committee, 
L. B. R. BARKER, Bournedale. I. C. HAMMOND, Onset. 
R. S. GIBBS, West Wareham. S. D. WASHBURN, No. Carver. 
CHESTER E. WESTON, Middleboro. 
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G. R. BriccGs, Plymouth. Z. H. JENKINS, West Barnstable. 
A. D. BENSON, Middleboro. J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham. ; ” 
R. S. Gress, West Wareham. S. D. WASHBURN, No. Carver. 
COLBURN C. Woop, Plymouth. 
Directors of American Cranberry Exchange. 
Ll. B. R. BARKER, Bournedale. J. C. MAKEPEACKH, Wareham. 
_ G. R. BRIGGS, Plymouth, C. R. ROGERS, Plymouth. 
Z. H. JENKINS, W. Barnstable. M. l.. URANN, South Hanson. 


REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING. 


The first Annual Meeting of the New England Cran- 
berry Sales Company, organized 1919, was held at the 
Pierce Building, Middleboro, Mass., April 13, 1920, being 
called to order by President George R. Briggs at 10.45 
A. M. 

There were sixty-nine persons present, who repre- 
sented one hundred forty-six memberships. 

The call for the meeting and the records of the pre- 
vious meeting of the Corporation were read and duly 
approved. 

Mr. Briggs addressed the meeting as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


This is the first annual meeting of the present New 
England Cranberry Sales Company. It is thirteen years 
since the original New England Cranberry Sales Com- 
pany was organized. We dodged the unlucky number 
by reorganizing. Perhaps you will say that we did not 
avoid the hoodoo however, for we have encountered 
more unfavorable conditions and unexpected difficulties 
than we have ever met in one season. Some of these dif- 
ficulties were expected, at least in a degree, but others 
could not have been foreseen. 

If sometimes during the season you have questioned 
the wisdom of our plans for selling, and the accuracy of 
the predictions of our sales agents, remember that in the 
autumn, Mr. Chaney, when prophesying good business in > 
the Winter and Spring, made his predictions contingent 
on conditions that would not prevent trade—such as an 
exceptionally severe winter or strikes that would tie up 
railroads. 

We certainly got the hard winter, and sporadic 
strikes have caused embargoes which have been most 
annoying and at times very damaging. Then, too, the 
predictions of the sugar men were not fulfilled. Strikes 
at the New York docks and in Cuba upset their calcula- 
tions. 

I shall not trace the extraordinary difficulties which 
have made the past season so different from any in the 
past. We knew at the beginning that there were difficul- 
ties to be overcome and that there were some uncertain 
factors. I think we were right in planning as we did. 
If we had based our selling campaign on the probability 
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that conditions would be as they have proved, and had 
then met average, or favorable, conditions we should 
have been censured for wasting our crop through undue 
haste in shipping and for the demoralized markets that 
would have followed inevitably. Sugar was scarce and 
the use of cranberries could hardly have been stimulated 
sufficiently, by reducing our prices, to work off all the 
crop before the winter shut in. We took a reasonable 
and proper chance and must accept, as good sports, the 
results caused by conditions beyond our control. By this 
I do not mean that we should not study the course of the 
market to ascertain if we can improve our methods of 
keeping in touch with our growers and sales agents so 
that the lapses and irregularities in the service of the 
transportation companies may not lead to accumulations 
of berries in any market at inopportune times. 

This suggests the usefulness of Company Packing 
Houses at central points as a means of helping to fit the 
quantity of shipments to the demand. Few of our mem- 
bers can fill orders as promptly as we can fill them from 
company houses; so it follows that when it is important 
to stop shipping, the supply from the storehouses will 
cease arriving at the saturated markets before that from 
individual shippers. 

This is only one of the proved advantages of Com- 
pany Packing Houses. I believe our two houses, at Car- 
ver and Tremont, have fully justified the experiment and 
that they have demonstrated the way to improve our 
pack, and our service to both customers and members. . 
It has been gratifying to find that so many members have 
sent berries to the houses and that they have generally 
appreciated the service received and have commended 
the results. It is equally gratifying to have the approval 
of our selling agents and to learn that shipments from 
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the houses have satisfied our customers in every instance 
where there was not some inherent defect in the berries. 
If we accomplished these things, working with new em- 
ployees in one of the houses, it encourages the belief that 
with such improvements and developments as experience 
will suggest, the success of a chain of such houses may 
be relied upon as an important means to advance the 
interests and to carry out the objects of the Sales Com- 
pany. There are several locations where a Company 
Packing House will be within easy reach of a consider- 
able number of members; where railway facilities and 
opportunities to secure help are the best that the cor- 
responding sections afford. At some of these points there 
is reason to believe that a storehouse would always be 
salable if we should ever wish to give it up. 

I recommend that the company shall establish pack- 
ing houses at Plymouth, Buzzards Bay, and West Barn- 
stable as soon as it is practicable to do so and that your 
directors be advised to increase the number of packing 
houses as fast as, in their judgment, it may become prac- 
ticable and prudent. 

Another matter that needs consideration ag action 
has been emphasized in importance by the exceptional 
conditions of this year. Irregular demand and long 
periods of inactivity in the market for cranberries some- 
times make it necessary to withhold shipments for much 
longer periods than are contemplated in making up sched- 
ules for shipping. Our system of alloting what we call 
“premiums for deferred shipments,” to compensate the 
shipper for shrinkage and increased cost of screening, 
seems satisfactory where applied within the customary 
limits of the long General Shipments for Blacks and 
Howes. If, however, berries must be held until the de- 
terioration is so great that it is impracticable to ship them 
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under our brands,—i. e., if they must be sold under 
“Plain Heads” and so become automatically separate 
item shipments, we have no method for remunerating the 
shipper for the loss occasioned by the delay in packing. 

If the grower chooses to postpone shipping, he 
should, of course, take his chances to win or to lose but 
if he delays shipping at the request of the company, we 
should have some method of protecting him from loss. 
This problem is not a new one, but it presents many dif- 
ficulties and until the establishment of Company Packing 
Houses it has seemed impossible to devise a plan that 
will protect the shipper and, at the same time, guard the. 
' interests of the Company,—i. e., the other members. It 
is against our policy to buy berries. We cannot, safely, 
take over a lot of berries in a member’s storehouse and 
leave them there, under his control, outside the range of 
frequent inspection by our managers or agents who 
should at all times know the Coe of berries placed 
under their charge. 

If, however, a member wishes to ship a lot of berries 
in a certain period and gives adequate notice of such wish 
by filing a regulation pledge; and if the company can- 
not use such lot at the specified time, it seems to me that 
we could accept the lot delivered to the Company in 
storage boxes, at one of its houses as of the period speci- 
fied,—the quantity and grade of the lot to be determined 
by a trial shipment made up from boxes taken at inter- 
vals during delivery. The lot (less sample shipment of 
perhaps ten bbls.) would then remain under charge of 
the Company and would be available for shipment at an 
opportune time. The proceeds would be added to the 
gross proceeds for the period when it was delivered at 
the storehouse, and the quantity (determined in that 


period) might differ from the quantity actually shipped 
by reason of shrinkage in storage. 

By such a plan the lot would average in the General 
Shipment which the postponed shipment supposedly 
would benefit. As the lot would be at a central shipping 
point, available for daily inspection, and for quick ship- 
ment if advisable, it would be likely to be used to the 
best advantage for the General Shipment. 

To make such a plan applicable, generally, demands 
adequate storage and packing houses. It is, to my mind, 
another good reason for establishing a chain of houses; 
for there is a manifest hardship for the member who 
holds his berries, against his judgment, for the benefit 
of the company, with the result that they are treated as 
Separate Items and are sold at perhaps low prices. 

It is now so difficult to get screeners at the bog store- 
houses that I believe the opportunity to be relieved from 
the trouble, responsibility, and exeessive cost of screening 
and packing at the bogs will not only be welcome to our 
members but will prove a strong inducement for other 
growers to join us. 

For a long time we have wished to find some way to 
conserve, fully, berries which are not fit for long ship- 
ment. Like more fruits, cranberries are in the best con- 
dition to eat when ripe; but only exceptional lots of ripe 
fruit can stand a long journey. The quantity of ripe, 
tender berries is frequently too great to supply the near- 
by markets; yet this fruit may be in its prime for quick 
use. 

The directors have appointed a committee to study 
the problem of finding uses for such berries. Evaporating, 
canning, and preservng are among the possible uses. 
Each of these methods seems likely to be used more if 
our crops increase. If our Company adopts any of these 
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methods I hope we shall do so in a way that will insure 
a product of the highest qualty,—one that can properly 
carry the Eatmor brand and that will enhance the repu- 
tation of that trade name. 

I wish to thank our members for their loyalty under 
conditions which have proved trying and sometimes dis- 
appointing. I believe we all realize that only by the 
control of the distribution through the American Cran- 
berry Exchange with the help of its extensive advertising, 
did we avoid a repetition of our experiences of 1914. 

Imbued with this faith let us use our best efforts to 
increase the membership and usefulness of the New Eng- 
land Cranberry Sales Company. I thank you for your 
attention. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


In submitting for your approval the Financial State- 
ment for the first year’s business of the New England 
Cranberry Sales Co. as a strictly non-profit membership 
organization, I very much regret that market conditions 
and other circumstances have prevented our making final | 
payments, adjustments, and entries on berries which have 
been shipped since January 3rd, 1920; thus the total of 
money retained for expenses, which as shown by state- 
ment, amounts to $31,120.10, is the percentage computed 
and deducted from payments made on berries shipped 
previous to that date, whereas the amount of disburse- 
ments necessarily includes all expenses incurred for the 
entire fiscal year. 

I wish to call your attention to this year’s report as 
compared with that of the year of 1914, during which 
your Company shipped but 10,000 barrels more than this 
season. During that season retained commissions amount- 
ed to but a little over $15,000.00, and we paid out for 
interest approximately $4,200.00. This year our interest 
account is $2,673.12, nearly $1,600.00 less, notwithstand- 
ing that higher rates are now being charged, and al- 
though prices in general are on a higher level, the Gen- 
eral Expense, Salaries, and Inspectors’ Expenses remain 
at approximately the same figure as in 1914; thus instead 
of the disbursements being more than the receipts as in 
that year, we have a balance of $9,000.00 total of receipts 
over disbursements. 

I would also call your attention to the fact that we 
have paid our growers over $1,400,000.00 which is the 
net amount after expenses and advertising assessments 
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have been deducted. In 1914 we returned to the growers 
a little over $800,000.00. 


Shipments 


At the meeting of members held in August, 1919, we 
reported an estimate of 210,200 barrels to be handled by 
your organization, and again the practical accuracy of 
this system of making estimates has been proven as up 
to March 31st, 1920, there has been shipped a total 
equivalent to 207,341 barrels, and approximately 3,500 
- barrels remained in growers’ screening houses at that 
time. 2 
This total is divided as follows: 

Blacks Howes Others 
106,300 bbls. 82,000 bbls. 19,050 bbls. 

The Early Blacks over-ran the estimate by approx- 
imately 5,000 barrels, and the Howes were that much 
over-estimated. 

Shipments during September were heavy, a total of 
62,675 bbls. of Blacks being forwarded. 

Totals for October amount to 30,900. barrels of all 
varieties, and in November the heaviest shipments in the 
history of the organization were made, resulting in a total 
of 21,550 barrels Blacks, 44,767 barrels Howes, and 11,- 
805 barrels others; 6,000 barrels of the Fancy Varieties 
being shipped in the week ending November 22nd. 

In December there were shipped a total of 27,820 
barrels, of which 21,245 were Howes. 

Therefore up to December 31st our members had 
shipped an equivalent of 199,200 barrels, which is the 
largest number shipped through that date by the Sales 
Company during any season. 
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Executive Committee 


Although the keeping quality of the fruit during the 
past season was not of the highest grade, and in view of 
the many adverse conditions affecting the market, I con- 
sider that we have been very fortunate in the number of 
complaints and rejections received, as the total is not 
out of proportion to previous years when considering the 
number of barrels which have been forwarded, and al- 
though the work of the Executive Committee has been 
difficult they have consistently strived to make fair ad-- 
justments of the various accounts referred to them. 

At their meetings they have considered a. total of 
194 lots, 35 of them being referred for estimates of sales, 
and the remainder for disposition as to method of pay- 
ment. Out of the lots considered, 43, consisting of 7,426 
barrels, were treated as separate item shipments. 


Inspection 
Although the size of the crop was such that a trav- 
elling inspector was desirable we were unable to arrange 
for such service, and the treasurer did what he could to 
help in this line of work. I know that the inspectors have 
had a busy season, and I will leave the discussion of their 
problems to Mr. Griffith. 


Half-barrel Boxes 


In the Spring of 1919, the treasurer was given au- 
thority to make contract for 20,000 half barrel boxes, 
which were to be supplied to our members at cost. Such 
contract was made but instead of shipping the 20,000 
boxes as originally planned for, there has been shipped 
a total of 61,150, and at the present time most of the 
stock is being forwarded in that style package. We an- 
ticipate that with a normal crop more of these packages 
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will be used next season, and contract has now been made 
for the purchase of 75,000 of these boxes, with privilege 
of increasing the number if found necessary. 

The management urges each grower to advise the 
office as soon as possible as to the number of boxes he 
would be willing to have delivered to him before July 
Ist. Our reason in asking this is to avoid any possible 
delay in deliveries during the rush of picking and ship- 
ping. 

I would also recommand that our members place an 
order with their barrel manufacturer at once for at least 
half of the number of barrels which they consider they 
will use, in order to avoid such shortage as occurred last 
“season, and which the: barrel manufacturers advise me 
was caused by many of the growers not placing their 
orders until nearly ready to screen their crop. 


Screening Houses 


The experiment of the Company Packing House, 
which was established at Tremont seemed so successful 
that authority was given to continue this: work at that 
place, and to establish another packing house at North 
Carver. The Committee in charge also investigated con- 
ditions in Plymouth, Buzzards Bay, and West Barnstable, 
and I believe that there is opportunity of establishing 
such houses at one or more of these points to the ad- 
vantage of the members in these localities. 

At North Carver equipment was installed which dif- 
fered from that at Tremont in that the berries were de- 
livered from the separator to a long carrier belt, and then 
taken from that to short belts to be screened, instead 
of being screened on a short belt and delivered to barrels 
by a long carrier belt. In comparing the two installa- 
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tions I am of the opinion that the method as used at North 
Carver is the better. 

Last year I reported that at the Tremont House we 
screened and shipped 1,280 barrels, and 1,310 boxes, for 
7 memberships at average cost of 45c per barrel. 

To show how the plan has met with favor from the 
year there were screened and shipped before January 
members, I am pleased to report that at Tremont this 
Ist a total of 4,113 barrels, 94 half barrels, and 5,052 
boxes, from fifteen different memberships, besides the 
Pie Berries which were screened for other members. 

Although prices for help have advanced we were 
able to keep the expenses down to an average cost of 
29c per barrel for actual screening cost, with a charge of 
15¢ a barrel for supervision, insurance, carting and other 
items incurred in the shipping of fruit. 

Since January 1st we have screened and shipped 
from that point a total of 381 barrels, and 1,430 boxes. 

At North Carver there were screened previous to 
January Ist, 4,566 barrels, 350 half barrels, and 4,398 
boxes, from 16 memberships. The cost averaged prac- 
tically the same as at Tremont. 

Since January 1st there has been shipped a total of 
1,000 boxes from that house. 

This makes a total equivalent to 7,782 barrels 
screened at Tremont, and 7,438 barrels at North Carver, 
or a combined output of 15,120 barrels. 

In my opinion the using of such facilities has been 
an important factor in taking care of special orders, as 
well as reducing the number of cars containing shipments 
from a number of packers and having various qualities 
of berries. 

Although we have not received any serious com- 
plaints from those members whose berries were screened 
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at the packing houses, we know that in another season 
improvement can be shown in the handling of berries at 
these points. 

If it is deemed advisable to establish other Company 
Screen-Houses, it seemes to me that supervision of all the 
houses could be combined with the duties of a travelling 
inspector with advantageous results, as the office has 
been severely taxed this past season with the handling 
of the crop, details of boxes delivered, supervision of 
storehouses and inspection work. 

I appreciate the co-operation given by the members 
throughout the season, especially during the October 
period of weak market conditions. 
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TREASURER’S ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1920. 


Receipts 


Reserved for Expenses 
$31,120.10 
Rental of Storehouse 30.00 


Membership Fees 110.00 Express, Frt. & Cart- 
age 112.567 
Printing 198.18' 
Stationery and Office 
Expense 452.12 
Postage 398.70 
Insurance 336.62 
Taxes 327.14 
Reorganization Expense 241.65 
Expenses of Meetings 250.90 
General Expense 510.19 
Office Salaries 3,473.50 
Treasurer’s Salary 3,600.00 
Treasurer’s Expense 509.60 
Inspectors’ Salaries and 
Expenses 2,694.01 
Labels 2,958.34 
Merchandise 173.31 
Office Building 305.09 
Office Equipment 301.11 
Storehouse Equipment 1,063.54 
Engraved Plates 242.75 
Dividend Account 179.40 
Balance 9176.22 
$31,260.10 $31,260.10 
Cranberries 
Paid growers during fiscal year $1,421,351.34 
Advertising assessments to Jan. 3, 1920 65,419.88 
Number of barrels shipped during year 


Disbursements 


Interest & Discount $ 2,673.12 
Light & Heat 177.45 
Telephone & Telegraph 904.49 


207,341 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


As members of your Auditing Committee, we have 
examined the books and accounts of the New England 
Cranberry Sales Company for the year ending March 31, 
1920, and find same to be kept in a satisfactory manner. 

We have checked the several ledger accounts, all 
entries on Operating Fund Account, reconciled the Bank 
Accounts and Cash on hand, checked the Trial Balance 
sheet as of March 31st, 1920, examined the several notes 
paid during the year to the amount of $400,000.00, ex- 
amined all Journal Entries, noted the items of Receipts 
and Payments as entered on the Cash Book, and, to the 
best of our knowledge and belief, such accounts are 
correct in every particular. 

We find that Depreciation has been charged against 
the accounts of ‘‘Real Estate and Buildings,’ ‘Office 

Equiment” and “Storehouse Equipment,” and _ that 
vouchers for all payments are properly filed. 

The following statement is submitted as a statement 
of the condition of your Company as of March 31st, 1920: 


Assets Liabilities 
American Cranberry Membership Fund $ 3,090.00 
Exchange $13,475.00 Notes Payable 15,000.00 
Cranberries 14,813.07 Bills Payable 1,284.92 
Real Estate and Operating Fund 43,340.42 
Buildings 7,000.00 
Office Buildings 6,000.00 
Equipment 2,700.00 
Engraved Plates 500.00 
‘Trademarks 150.00 


Inventory, Bbls., etc. 1,781.15 
Accounts Receivable 9,515.63 


Contingent Fund 2,727.86 
Cash on hand 4,052.63 
$62,715.34 | $62,715.34 


Respectfully submitted and approved, 


ALBERT A. THOMAS, 

T. T. VAUGHAN, 

RUEL 8. GIBBS, 
Auditing Committee. 


REPORT OF H. S. GRIFFITH 


Chairman of Inspectors 


Weather Conditions 


Weather conditions were abnormal. We had more 
than the average of rainy days while killing frosts were 
delayed and the harvest was not finished until late in 
October. 

Sunday, August 24th, a furious hail storm swept 
across the cranberry belt. Some of the fruit was knocked 
from the vines and approximately 20 per cent of the 
fruit left on the vines was bruised. These hail marks 
were discernable through the season, even in the well 
colored Howes held in storage, but the loss was not 
serious, and only in a few cases were of sufficient promi- 
nence to cause suspicions. A bad lot of these bruised 
berries was shipped Sept. 9th and reported on its ar- 
rival on the market Sept. 15th as follows: ‘‘Fruit dry. 
About 5 per cent decay. Injury by hail fifteen per cent 
but standing up well.’ 

In the 58 days from Aug. 18th to Oct. 15th there 
were 30 cloudy or partly cloudy days,. while rain fell on 
24 of the days. The rainfall varied from 1/100 of an 
inch Sept. 16th to 1 and 7/10 inches Aug. 30th. Aug. 
24th and 30th, and Sept. 8rd and 22nd the average rain- 
fall was one inch or more. The rainy days were dis- 
tributed through the harvest, coming on Aug. 18-22-24- . 
25-30 and 31 and Sept. 1-2-3-8-9-10-11-15-22 and 23 
and Oct. 6-9-11 and 12, thus keeping the ground damp 
throughout the season. 

Winter set in early. The snow and ice that cov- 
ered the ground by the middle of January demoralized 
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the railroad service and for six weeks or more the stock 
held in screenhouses at a distance from the stations could 
not have been moved even if the freight or market condi- 
_ tions had been favorable. 


Fruit Worms 


Not in our experience has the damage from fruit 
worms been so light. Scarcely any traces were found in 
the early shipments; they showed in more abundance 
in later shipments but not to the extent of causing any 
uneasiness. This should give us grounds for expecting 
less than the usual damage the ensuing season. 


Size 


I found the Blacks that came under my inspection 
small and the Howes large, undoubtedly owing to weath- 
er conditions. Reckoning a lot as the unit, and consider- 
ing Blacks under 110 large, between 110 and 120 aver- 
age, and over 120 small; Howes under 100 large, between 
100 and 110 average, and over 110 small, I make the 
following comparison in percentages of shipments be- 
tween 1918 and 1919: 


Blacks Howes 
Large Average Small Large Average Small 
1918 20 44 36 25 30 42 
1919 8 47 45 50 AT 3 


It is remarkable that fifty per cent of the ship- 
ments of Howes in 1919 were under 100, and 45 per cent 
of the shipments of Blacks over 120. Only 8 per cent 
of the Blacks counted under 110 and only 3 per cent of 
the Howes counted over 110. These facts would not 
affect our total estimates, but they would tend to make 
us overestimate the Blacks and underestimate the Howes. 
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Condition of Fruit 


It was feared at the start of the harvest that the 
fruit would not be of extra good keeping qualities. 
August was a wet month and rain followed through the 
season. Potatoes, locally, were a failure from rot, apples 
developed rot, and peaches were not good. It was re- 
marked that peach trees put out an abnormal growth of 
wood. I found the first sign of rot in cranberries Sept. 
15th and it appeared quite general after that date, and 
very bad in sections. It seemed to me that we had less 
complaints on early September shipments than we did 
later in the season. Fruit held through the Winter proved 
to be defective. 

At what stage to pick cranberries to insure best 
keeping qualities is a matter worthy of consideration. 
It is agreed that Blacks stand best if picked before they 
get too ripe. Our Capitol grade usually shows strongest 
powers of resistance, but to secure best results the fruit 
must be harvested before any of the berries are colored. 
If a percentage of them have reached the Mayflower 
color, the fruit is not uniform, inspectors are bothered in 
naming the grade, and the keeping qualities are likely 
to be affected. 

Under no circumstances should first crop Blacks be 
picked before they reach the Mayflower color, or the 
large varieties before they are well colored. It would 
be better to let the hill berries develop the Minot’s Light 
color. There is no market for Skippers of a poor keeping 
quality, and it is a waste of labor to undertake to market . 
light colored McFarlins, Centrevilles, Centennials or 
Reds. These two items cause trouble every season to 
inspectors, selling agents, and growers, which can easily 
be avoided. 
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There are evidences that Howes have best keeping 
qualities if permitted to color on the vines. Inspectors 
remark that in most cases of poor Howes the fruit is light 
in color. A grower advances the theory that. there is a 
stage when Howes can be picked that will almost surely 
develop rot. Another grower observes, which seems to 
me to be plausible, that berries picked from short vines, 
well colored, will be sound, while other berries picked at 
the same time from the same section, from deep vines, 
may be defective in keeping qualities and light in color. 
This would explain why we have so much trouble with 
the keeping qualities of light colored Howes. I have seen 
so many lots of Howes, picked light, that prove to be 
sound and color after picking, and so many lots picked 
light that are unsound and do not color after picking, 
that it raises the question whether it is not the disease 
developed on the vines that interferes with the coloring 
properties. If it is the condition of the fruit that creates 
- the situation it is evident there would be nothing gained 
by letting the berries color on the vines, but that the 
remedy is in reducing the growth of vines. But while 
there are doubts in the matter it would seem wise to 
defer picking as far as possible until the fruit has reached 
the Honker color. 
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ADDRESS OF A. U. CHANEY 


Mr. President, and Members New England Cranberry 
Sales Company. 
Gentlemen :— ; 
1919 Crop 


Basing the Cape Cod estimate on the shipments 
made through the New England Cranberry Sales Com- 
pany, and based on railroad records of shipments from 
the other States, the total of 1919 crop from Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Long Island and Wisconsin seems to 
have been 556,000 barrels, as against 351,700 barrels in 
1918—an increase of 204,300 barrels, or approximately 
58%. These crops were divided as follows, as compared 
with our September list estimate: 


Crop 1919 


Crop 1919—Actual Estimated Sept. Ist. 


Cape Cod 360,000 bbls. 350,000 bbls. 
New Jersey 156,000 bbls. 145,000 bbls. 
Wiscosin 40,000 bbls. 35,000 bbls. 
Total 556,000 bbls. 530,000 bbls. 
Total Crops 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
Cape Cod 260,000 195,080 120,000 337,700 
New Jersey 156,000 126,720 128,600 168,500 
Wisconsin 40,000 30,000 27,000 39,000 
Total 596,000 351,720 275,600 545,200 
The crop was under-estimated on September ist 


26,000 barrels, or about 4.7%. On October Ist we esti- 
mated the crop of the three States as 564,000 barrels 
which is only 4,000 barrels more than the crop seems to 
have amounted to. 

Opening price on Early Blacks was started at $8.50 
per bbl. September 9th; within the first ten days we 
booked orders for equivalent to about 270 cars, which 
was in excess of our orders for similar time during Sep- 
tember of any previous year. This price we were able 
to sustain until about the first of October, when the 
market generally weakened throughout the month of 
October, due to the general scarcity of sugar throughout 
the country, particularly noticeable during September 
and October in the Middle and Western States. The 
shortage was relieved in that territory by beet sugar 
crop about October 25th. We suffered a heavy short- 
age of sugar during October throughout the Atlantic 
Coast territory, which was mainly due to a longshore- 
men’s strike at all Atlantic Coast ports. 

We started price on the Wisconsin crop on October 
16th on a basis of $8.00 per barrel for “Badger” grade, 
and $8.50 on fancy berries, and enjoyed a very good 
demand for Wisconsin berries from Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, etc., and disposed of about two-thirds of that 
crop at opening prices. The demand throughout the 
month of October was largely confined to the Middle 
and Far Western States. There was very little demand 
in the territory east of Ohio, throughout October, owing 
to sugar famine conditions, in spite of our advertising. 
Our store sales in New York only ran about 100 bbls. per 
day and we sold practically nothing in Philadelphia or 
Boston, and received no L. C. L. orders for direct ship- 
ment to the smaller Eastern markets. Chicago’s store 
sales ran around 400 bbls. per day, in addition to a good 
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many carload sales in that market. From the territory 
South of the Ohio River, including Texas, we enjoyed 
very little demand during October. The few Early 
Blacks that went to that territory during September 
were being held in cold storage and not moving, owing 
to lack of sugar. Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and the extreme Northwest were very short of sugar 
and consequently the demand from there was far below 
normal. The heavy demand was confined to the Pacific 
Coast, Utah, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan, and Eastern Canada. 

Early in November the longshoremen’s strike ended, 
and the sugar supply was more liberal in the East, re- 
sulting in a big demand for cranberries in New York and 
other Eastern markets, with the exception of Philadel- 
phia and Boston. The general demand from all over 
the country was abnormally good during the month of 
November, and far beyond our ability to fill the orders. 
Our disposition was to take all the business that came 
to us, and our disappointment was that the growers ran 
short of barrels and boxes and were unable to fill orders 
as rapidly as required. Had the growers been able to 
fill all orders promptly between October 25th and 
November 15th we would have sold during November 
10,000 to 15,000 barrels more than was shipped during 
that period, hence very few barrels would have been 
carried over for the winter trade. 

We enjoyed an abnormal demand, again, during 
the first half of December. We shipped during the 
month of November nearly 142,000 barrels, and for the 
month of December over 61,000 barrels. Combined ship- 
ments for November and December through the Ex- 
change amounted to 202,000 barrels. Our shipments — 
in November were 50,000 barrels more than any pre- 
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vious November. Our shipments from New England 
Cranberry Sales Co. alone amounted to 81,000 barrels 
in November, as against 54,000 in 1914 and 58,000 in 
1916. 

Cold weather struck us about the middle of Decem- 
ber causing a great deal of damage. We suffered abnor- 
mal weather conditions throughout January, February, 
and March, which was the reverse of conditions exist- 
ing the previous year. 

Our greatest period of sugar shortage occurred be- 


- tween December 15th and March 1st. We had been 


advised by the sugar refiners that there would be quite 
a shortage between December 15th and January 15th, 
but we were assured that by February 1st we could 
expect a heavy supply. From this, we expected a good 
demand for cranberries during February and March. 
A labor strike throughout Cuba and the West Indian 
Islands on the sugar plantations, railroads, and docks 
occurred during January and February and prevented 
shipments from Cuba, which accentuated the shortage 
of sugar throughout January, February, and March. All 
Government restrictions on the price of sugar were re- 
moved and it immediately advanced to 17c per lb. at 
retail. A general strike in the refineries in New Orleans 
shut off the supply of sugar during January and Feb- 
ruary for the Middle States entirely, and during the first 
three months of the year there was practically a sugar 
famine throughout the Mississippi and Missouri River 
valleys, cutting off the sale of cranberries there. This 
abnormal sugar situation, coupled with generally un- 
favorable weather conditions so blocked the sale of 
cranberries that it caused a general downward trend 
of the market, from which it has not been able to recover. 
These bad conditions were just as abnormally bad and 
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as unexpected as the good conditions existing in the pre- 
vious year after the first of December were abnormally 
good and which were also unexpected. 

Thanksgiving prices were quoted on October 27th 
at $9.00 for Late Howes and $7.50 for Native Jerseys. 
During the first week we booked about 250 cars. The 
graphic charts I have made will give you the general 
trend of the market, sales for each month, and total 
gales for the year, also value of same. It is interesting 
to note that the average price on the total crop of the 
three States combined is $7.86. Average for Cape Cod 
berries, $7.86; New Jersey, $7.83; Wisconsin, $7.93; 
Long Island $7.71. There is very little cause for jealousy 
between the three States owing to the comparative aver- 
ages. Our good averages for the crop, however, is due 
to the very heavy November sales. It is unfortunate 
that the shortage of barrels prevented these being still 
heavier in the early part of November. 

In is also interesting to note that while our sales 
amounted to only 1,065 barrels less than for the same 
period in 1914, the total value of said sales exceeded 
1914 by $1,238,865, or nearly 100% increase. 7 


Advertising 


I believe the comparison with all previous seasons 
as shown by the graphic chart proves very conclusively 
that advertising has been the principal factor that saved 
the cranberry growers suffering very heavy losses this 
season. 

We began our advertising campaign with the Sep- 
tember magazines, in which we ran half page advertise- 
ments for one insertion in the ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“Woman’s Home Companion,” ‘McCall’s,” ‘Peoples’ 
Home Journal,’ ‘Good Housekeeping,” ‘‘Delineator,” 
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‘Designer,’ “Woman’s World,” and ‘‘Farmer’s Wife,”’ 
and two insertions in the ‘Pictorial Review,’’ and one 
back page cover in colors of the “Literary Digest.”’ 

We confined our newspaper advertising to Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, New York City, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
and Canada, comprising 108 different newspapers which 
included one full page in colors in the ““New York Sun- 
day Tribune.” We also advertised in several farm papers 
in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Nebraska. This 
larger campaign we continued into December. We re- 
duced our campaign to fifteen markets for January, 
Februory and March. We are now advertising during 
April in Chicago, Boston, New York, and Indianapolis. 

Co-operating with our advertising in New York and 
Boston we arranged with Mr. McMullen to put on four 
specialty men in New York, beginning February 24th, 
and running for four weeks. During that period of time 
they called on 1518 retail stores and reported as follows: 

785 handling ‘“‘Eatmor’”’ cranberries 
154 handling independent cranberries 
380 not handling cranberries 

194 handling canned cranberries 

It is interesting to note that the majority of the deal- 
ers who reported berries selling well were those handling 
“Eatmor” Brand. Of the 784 dealers handling ‘‘Eatmor’”’ 
cranberries 599 reported fair to good sales; 186 reported 
slow sale. Of the 154 handling independent berries, 52, 
or 34%, reported fair to good sales, and 102 reported 
slow sales. 

Two good men later canvassed Boston between 
March 22nd and April 1st, during which time they called 
on 315 retail dealers, and reported: 
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164 handling ‘“Eatmor” cranberries 
14 handling independent cranberries 
109 not handling cranberries 

28 handling canned cranberries 

Of the 164 handling ‘‘Eatmor”’ Brand, 145 reported 
fair to good sale, and 17 slow sale; of the 14 handling 
independent berries 7 reported fair to good sales, and 7 
reported slow sale. 

These figures seem to show conclusively that ad- 
vertising our ‘‘Eatmor’’ Brand has attracted attention, 
and has not only greatly increased the consumption of 
cranberries, but has created a decided preference for 
the ‘““Eatmor” Brand. 

Dealers generally reported that they were having 
calls for ‘“‘Eatmor’’ Brand cranberries, and those who 
handled ‘“‘Katmor’”’ cranberries were mostly reporting a 
good movement, while those who did not handle ‘‘Eat- 
mor’’ cranberries generally reported slow sale. 

Our sales in New York City during March and 
April have run around 75 barrels per day, whereas in 
ordinary seasons during the same period it is less than 
half that quantity per day. 

Independent berries are generally reported to be 
selling in New York City at about 50% of the value of 
“EKatmor” cranberries. 
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Advertising Statement 


RECEIPTS 


fPerance. casn carried over from 1918... j..%....6. 06.624 


Contributed from Exchange surplus of 1918........... 
Pereeepsiance from previous years yo. welds. 6. Ui ee 
Assessment paid N. E. C. S. 1919. .$65,419.88 
UREPMIPIG cee es le ee 3,450.00 
eee. ©. 5. CO... 2. cs ae $68,869.88 
Assessment paid G. C. Co. 1919... .$28,535.90 
CNT i 857.50 
BEPC AGO! ns kk cele 29,393.40 
Assessment paid W. C. S. Co. 1919. .$9,458.06 
OR ee er PAGANS 
ora! Cee CO. 9,482.21 
Assessment paid Geo. W. Davis 1919........... 652.35 
Assessment paid S. H. Woodhull && Son 1919.. 3848.05 
eee sescment 1919 (ob lla wee ewes eae 
TOTAL ADVERTISING FUND FOR 1919............ $ 


ADVERTISING EXPENSE 


Preeeraon of copy, plates, etc....0..... 208% $6,676.03 
NE SS Sh la laid cues bdo dtlebintladebe oh anit 85,843.59 
ENA ikiai 6 op eters we os ee a Bee 26,735.50 
Dealers’ service (retail work)............... 13 136.92 
moet Oranberry stories) .......60.0..0- 818.91 
RUEMEPTOETICE DNOStTATE , 6. wt wine e ass ZA Noe 
Suemtrments to London :..........se.-+e6- 986.46 
IEEE VCTISG — -, wi. ws es wo a ROA pe owen 310.74 
Window displays, retail and trade journals, 

NICER CC). tobe bein \es « aba S w chavecawent 830.72 

majance est. on hand, close of season..:..........0 
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$8,355.10 
11,943.54 


$20,298.64 


108,746.89 


129,045.53 


123,580.09 


$5,465.44 


American Cranberry Exchange Surplus 


I now estimate that the reserve expense surplus of 
the Exchange for the season will amount to approximate- 
ly $11,000. Last year the members in the several States 
voted authority to the Exchange Directors to make a spe- 
cial assessment on them to an amount equal to the sur- 
plus for a contribution toward the advertising of this 
year. This fund then amounted to $11,943.54, which is 
close to the surplus of this year. That action gave us a 
fund with which to start the campaign in the magazines 
which have to be contracted for and generally paid be- 
fore the season starts. I therefore urgently advise sim- 
ilar action this year. By adding this surplus to the bal- 
ance of the advertising fund we would have about $16,- 
500 with which to start next season’s advertising. 


Next Season 


The sugar situation will continue to worry us. The 
United States consumes more than one-fourth of the 
world’s production, consuming last year 4,067,671 long 
tons or 91 lbs. per capita. The world production for this 
year is estimated to be fifteen million long tons, as 
against sixteen million last year and seventeen million in 
1917. The world shortage this year from 1917 amounts 
to five hundred and fifty million pounds, whereas the con- 
sumption has increased in the United States alone in 1919 
over 1918 by 1, 281,455,600 pounds, or 572,065 long tons, 
or 12 8/10 lbs. per capita. 

The reduction in this year’s crop is entirely in the 
European countries, Russia showing a reduction of 
65% and Germany showing a reduction of 50%. 

The Cuban crop is falling below the estimate by 
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about 500,000 tons, bringing it down to last year’s crop 
of four million tons. 

The demand for refined sugar has increased to 
enormous proportions and it is impossible to secure sugar 
from any source to supply even a small part of it. Sales 
were made early in April at 1414c but refiners quota- 
tions are more or less nominal, as all refiners are booked 
up far ahead of their supplies. 

The meltings since January 1st has amounted to 
848,000 tons, as against 712,000 tons last year, an in- 
crease of 136,000 long tons. 

Exports since January 1st have amounted to 140,000 
tons as against 52,500 tons last year. 


New Fall Crop Sucacs 


Colorado advices indicate a very heavy increase in 
acreage of sugar beets and similar reports come from 
sugar beet States. Contracts have already been signed 
in Colorado after allowing for shrinkage for 200,000 
acres which should produce approximately 5,500,000 
bags of sugar, and acreage contracts still coming in fast. 

Planting is progressing well in Louisiana and there 
is every indication we may expect quite an increase there 
over last year. 

The increase in the beet and Louisiana crops may 
not equal the loss in the Cuban crop. 

Rest assured that the price of sugar will remain 
high, and raw sugar is now selling for September deliv- 
ery at 1314c. If it goes no higher this will mean a retail 
price from 17c to 20c per pound. 

We will not only suffer a sugar shortage but have 
to contend with the high priced sugar, which consid- 
ering the amount required for cranberry sauce, acts as 
a severe handicap to consumption. 
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It is my opnion we must imperatively continue na- 
tional advertising. Advertising rates have generally 
increased from 25 to 50% and to do the same amount of 
advertising requires that much more money than it did 
two years ago. 

I now want to express my appreciation of the loyal 
support of the members and the good co-operation of 
your manager, officers, directors, and inspectors. In 
behalf of my associate employees I thank you. 


The Committee, appointed to investigate the mat- 
ter of canning or preserving cranberries by the Company, 
made report and after much discussion it was moved by 
Mr. Makepeace that the. members recommend to the 
Board of Directors further study of the subject of dis- 
posal of surplus stocks of berries by canning and pre- 
serving, or otherwise, with the recommendation that they 
take such action as may seem desirable to promote the 
best interests of the industry. The motion was carried, 
56 voting in the affirmative, and none in the negative. 

The next matter considered was that of election of 
officers, and after discussion, Mr. Weston moved, and 
upon being seconded, it was voted that the ballot as pre- 
pared by the Clerk be accepted and adopted for use at 
this meeting. 

It was moved by Mr. Makepeace, seconded, and duly 
voted, that the members proceed to ballot for officers and 
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the polls were declared open at 12:10 P. M. The polls 
were declared closed at 12:40 P. M. 

My. I. GC. Childs of the Robert M. McMullen Co., ad- 
vertising agents, gave a short talk on the advertising of 
cranberries. 

Article V of the call was then taken up, and after 
discussion, Mr. Colburn C. Wood moved to amend Ar- 
ticle XIX of the By-laws by inserting after the word 
_“marketed”’, the following words, ‘or a percentage of — 
the f. o. b. price of berries sold’, and after the word 
‘“nurpose’’, the following: ‘‘when the assessment is made 
on a per barrel basis’. The motion was lost, 10 voting in 
the affirmative, and 32 in the negative. 

Article VI of the call was considered, and Mr. Bar- 
ker and Dr. Rogers spoke regarding the importance of 
perfecting a picking machine, and urged that the Com- 
pany authorize the Directors to appropriate money from 
its funds for this purpose. After much discussion it was 
moved by Mr. Urann that the Directors have power to 
appropriate $5,000.00 from the treasury for this pur- 
pose, and that such amount be expended by a Committee | 
of nine appointed by the Chair. 

An amendment was offered to the above motion by 
Mr. Trufant that $3,000.00 be appropriated from the 
treasury instead of $5,000.00. The motion, with this 
amendment, was accepted and duly passed, 34 voting in 
_the affirmative, and none in the negative. 

The chair later appointed as members of this Com- 
mittee the following: L. B. R. Barker, S. B. Gibbs, I. C. | 
Hammond, Z. H. Jenkins, J. C. Makepeace, W. T. Make- | 
peace, W.E. R. Nye, C. R. Rogers, T. T. Vaughan. 

Mr. Trufant moved, and it was duly seconded, that | 
the Directors of the New England Cranberry Sales Co. be | 
authorized to levy an assessment or tax not exceeding | 
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35c per barrel, or its equivalent, on cranberries market- 
ed from the 1920 crop; the proceeds to be expended for 
advertising or other special service relating thereto but 
for no other purpose. It was so voted, 40 voting in the 
affirmative, and none in the negative. 

As there was no other business to come hefare the 
meeting it was voted to adjourn at 5:00 o’clock. 
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New England Cranberry Sales Co. 
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President. 
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First Vice-President. 
sya MAKEPEACEHK, WAREHAM. 


Second Vice-President. 
IL. B. R. BARKER, Bournedale. 


Manager, Treasurer, and Clerk. 
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Directors. 


. B. ALLEN, No. Rochester. 
. D. ATwoon, So. Carver. 

SP ne BARKER, Bournedale. 
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CHURCHILL, Plymouth. 
COWEN, Rock. 
ELDREDGE, So. Orleans. 
EVERSON, So. Hanson. 


Gipss, West Wareham. 
GriBBs, West Wareham. 
GRIFFITH, South Carver. 


Pos ere ee 


FRANKLIN, East Wareham. 


I. C. HAMMOND, Onset. 

Z. H. JENKINS, W. Barnstable. 
J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham. 
W. F. MAKEPEACE, W. Barnstable. 


W. T. MAKEPEACE, Marston’s Mills. 
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W. E. R. NY#, Sagamore. 
M. ROGERS, So. Carver. 
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MAXIM, No. Rochester. 


SAMPSON, Plymouth 
THOMAS, Middleboro. 

W. A. TIRESoN, So.; Carver: 

BK. H. TINDALE, Brockton. 

CARL B. URANN, East Wareham. 
M. L. URANN, South Hanson. 

T. T. VAUGHAN, Carver. 

C. E. Weston, Middleboro. 


CoLBuRN C. Woop, Plymouth. 
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Executive Committee. 


BRIGGS, Plymouth. C. W. Maximo, No. Rochester. 
. R. BARKER, Bournedale. J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham. 
G1BBS, West Wareham. © T. T. VAUGHAN, Carver. 
. HAMMOND, Onset. M. L. URANN, South Hanson. 
JENKINS, W. Barnstable. CoLBURN C. Woop, Plymouth. 


Auditing Committee. 


GIBBS, South Carver. T. ‘T.. VAUGHAN, Carver, 
A. A. THomAS, Middleboro. 


Picking Machine Committee. 


R. BARKER, Bournedale. J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham. 
GipBs, West Wareham. W. T. MAKEPEACE, Marston’s Mills. 
HAMMOND, Onset. W. E. R. NYE, Sagamore. 


JENKINS, West Barnstable. PauL E. THompson, Middleboro. 
T. T. VauGHAN, Carver. 


Screening House Committee. 


. BRIGGS, Plymouth. Z. H. JENKINS, West Barnstable. 
. BENSON, Middleboro. J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham. 
GipBs, West Wareham. EK. L. SAMPSON, Plymouth. 


CoLBURN C. Woop, Plymouth. 


Directors of American Cranberry Exchange. 


. R. BARKER, Bournedale. Z. H. JENKINS, West Barnstable. 
. BRIGGS, Plymouth. J. C. MAKEPEACE, Wareham. 


. Gipss, West Wareham. M. lL. URANN, South Hanson, 


REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING. 


The second Annual Meeting of the New England 
Cranberry Sales Company, organized 1919, was held at 
the Lyric Hall, Middleboro, Mass., April 12, 1921, being 
called to order by President George R. Briggs at 10:45 
A. M. 
There were eighty persons present, who represented 
one hundred sixty-seven memberships. 

The call for the meeting and the records of the pre- 
vious meeting of the Corporation were read and duly 
approved. 

Mr. Briggs addressed ‘the meeting as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The annual meeting of the Sales Company is of great 
value, apart from its importance as the regular business 
meeting of the Company, in that it furnishes our best op- 
portunity for studying together the course of the market 
for the season that has closed, what plans our sales man- 
agers made for selling our crop, and how these plans 
worked out. From a careful review of the season we can 
learn valuable lessons, although we cannot expect an- 
other season to present quite the same problems as any 
earlier one. 

It is well for us, also, to note the advantages that we 
have enjoyed which can safely be attributed to co-opera- 
tion among our members, and between them and the 
members of the other Sales Companies who join with us 
as members of the American Cranberry Exchange. If 
disadvantages have resulted from co-operation we should 
not overlook them, but should make plans to prevent 
their recurrence. I believe there has been no season 
when we could not point to valuable advantages which 
were due to working together, but in some cases the rea- 
sons for this belief have been clearer and more con- 
vineing than in others. By the nature of the problem a 
proof, in the strict meaning of the word, is impossible; 
but in the past season we find as near an approach to an 
absolute proof as we are ever likely to discover; for the 
course of the cranberry market was so different from 
all others which presented analagous problems that we 
cannot fail to be convinced that our conspicuous success 
resulted from the exceptional plan which the managers 
of the American Cranberry Exchange formulated at the 
beginning of the season and followed during its progress. 
That plan developed more closely to schedule than could 


safely be predicted when more than one-third of the crop 
was marketed by other agencies than the Exchange,— 
agencies which are necessarily our competitors and 
which at any time are likely to proceed in a way to ob- 
struct the development of the plan of the Exchange, mak- 
ing modifications of that plan necessary. 

During the last summer and autumn the Exchange 
received, publicly, a good deal of criticism and 
advice which apparently influenced many ‘independent 
shippers” to pursue a course which happened to accord 
with the plans of our managers. This had much the 
same effect as if we had a larger membership, and it may 
supply a useful argument in soliciting your friends who 
grow fine cranberries to join the Sales Company. It indi- 
cates how successfully the Exchange could market a crop if 
its plans for distribution are not obstructed. 

It is interesting to note how the developments of the 
last season substantiate the arguments we have used 
when advocating co-operative marketing through the 
American Cranberry Exchange. 

In the advertising of the Exchange among growers 
the importance of making a correct opening price is em- 
phasized in the following paragraphs: 

“The problem of making a correct price at the be- 
ginning of a season is complex, requiring for its solution 
the gathering of a great variety of information concern- 
ing those conditions which are likely to influence the de- 
mand, and the simpler, though more laborious, task that 
is necessary to estimate the supply. The supply can 
only be regulated by distributing shipments intelligently ; 
but the demand can be stimulated by judicious advertis- 
ing, the effect of which is a factor in the problem.”’ 

“The manager of the Exchange secures valuable as- 
sistance in this work from trusted advisers, agents, cus- 
tomers, and business associates in all parts of the coun- 
try, but this assistance would not be available if the Ex- 
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change did not operate in all markets and enjoy the con- 
fidence of its customers. Neither would accurate knowl- 
edge of the supply and crop movement be available with- 
out the co- SO TEN BN of its members in all the principal 
producing states.”’ 

How plainly the records of the last season demon- 
strate the truth of these statements! 

In August and September there was a strong effort 
on the part of interests outside of our organizations to 
fix an opening price of $10.00 per barrel. The argu- 
ments given in support of this price were the increased 
costs of growing, harvesting, and packing cranberries, 
and the claim that a satisfactory profit for the grower 
necessitated this price as the minimum. .There was no 
attempt to show that this was a practicable price, except 
that the crop was supposed to be a moderate one. We 
were asked to demand $10.00 per barrel because we 
wanted it-and ought to have it, and it was suggested that 
we could get it if we refused to sell for less. ! 

On the other hand, our sales agents had spent much 
time during the summer in studying the problem of sell- 
ing the coming crop most advantageously for our mem- 
bers. They had, with the aid of the managers of the 
State companies, kept watch of the growing crop; they 
had visited our customers throughout the States and in 
Canada; and they kept in touch with changing condi- 
tions in the various markets by means of correspondence 
with those customers whose large business interests and 
wide experience qualified them to give valuable and 
timely advice. Our managers knew that most marketing’ 
agencies had made opening prices which could not de 
maintained,—resulting in losses to the purchasers, a 
lack of interest among the trade, reduced demand, and 
such shrinkage in values that producers, as well as dis- 
tributors and dealers, were dissatisfied and discouraged. 
They also knew that a “‘buyers’ strike’? was in effect in 
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some lines of business, that the tendency to strike is con- 
tagious, and that general refusal to pay high prices 
threatened. In August it seemed probable that cranber- 
ries might open safely at $9.00 per barrel, but the signs 
of danger multiplied rapidiy and it was vital to our suc- 
cess that the opening price should be sustained. If this 
could not be done the cranberry crop would be likely to 
bring little, if any, profit to the growers, and might easily 
cause them serious loss. 

It is never prudent to name the opening price in 
advance of shipments, because an unexpected frost 
in early September sometimes reduces the _ crop 
greatly and makes a_ revision of prices advisable; 
but this year the changes from week to week in 
the business situation, due to deflation and the develop- 
ment of the buyers’ strike, added the risks of sudden 
changes in marketing conditions to those of climatic 
changes. 

As a result of this intensive study of all dander 
which experience has shown may influence the market 
for cranberries, our managers made the opening price 
$8.50 per barrel, which results proved to be as high as it 
was possible to sustain. If the price proposed by ‘“‘inde- 
pendents” had been announced at the beginning of the 
season, I believe we should have been unable to sell all 
of our crop, and that $10.00 would have been the maxi- 
mum price for the season, applying only to the shipments 
of a greatly restricted ‘‘first round.” 

There are very few instances where it is practicable 
to fix the price of a commodity without reference to the 
attitude of the consumer, and to existing conditions of 
business. It can never be done successfully when the 
commodity is not a necessary of life. 

I believe the theory that we should calculate and fix 
our selling price in the way that a manufacturer of cloth- 
ing, for instance, determines his by adding a percentage 


of profit to his cost, is both mistaken and misleading,— 
a most dangerous plan for a producer of. any fruit to 
countenance. The clothing dealer can adopt such a 
method safely enough because it insures him his profit on 
what he can sell during “‘the season” for which his gar- 
ments were designed. His over-supply, if any, can be 
reduced by ‘‘special”’ sales in which he can give up a part 
or all of his profit. If he keeps any stock too long to be 
salable in either of these ways, he can recover a consid- 
erable portion of its cost by “‘selling out to Raymond.”’ 
But the grower of cranberries or of other perishable fruit 
must sell his crop during a limited season or throw it 
away ;—he may be so unfortunate as to have it sold for 
less than freight charges, if he holds it too long, or if his 
selling agency fails to develop a satisfactory market. 

Making the right opening price is worth many times 
the cost of all the work and study that our managers, 
agents, officers, and inspectors give to it. We growers can- 
not hope to give proper attention to our business and, at 
the same time, be acquainted with the many things that 
enter into the complex problem of making a right open- 
ing price. ‘ 

Again our advertising has dwelt on the importance 
of team work in selling cranberries as in all the larger ac- 
complishments of modern life. Mr. A. U. Chaney will 
show you how big a part team-work played in making the 
sale of the crop of 1920 successful — how the crops of the 
several state sales companies helped rather than interfered 
with each other through a plan of distribution based upon 
co-operation. 

The more we study the course of events during the 
last autumn and winter the more we shall be convinced 
that the American Cranberry Exchange, through the 
knowledge, energy, industry, and good judgment of its 
managers, met a difficult situation with courage and with 
skill, gaining a signal success,—a success which all cran- 
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berry growers shared in great measure with its own 
members. 

Among the careful packers of good cranberries who 
are not members of this Sales Company there must be 
many who, if they realized the benefits which they enjoy 
through its activities, would wish to join in making those 
benefits greater and more secure; who would be unwill- 
ing to be classed with the few who acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the Sales Companies and the Exchange 
for enlarging and stabilizing the market for cranberries, 
yet prefer to remain in a position where they can seize 
any opportunity which offers for their own temporary ad- 
vantage without sharing with us the burden of freeing a 
hazardous business from avoidable risks and making it con- 
sistently successful. Our members who appreciate the work 
which the Exchange accomplishes for them and who will 
impart their enthusiasm to growers who are their friends 
are likely to have more influence with such growers than 
are our managers whose appeals may be assigned to 
selfish motives. 

Now that we have company packing houses at four 
important shipping stations, we are in a position to serve 
a large number of growers of moderate or small crops. 
The newly established houses at West Barnstable and 
Harwich operated under difficulties, especially at Har- 
wich, where the customary methods of handling and stor- 
ing berries by the growers have not been such as to con- 
serve the quality of their fruit. But we have made 
friends in these localities and shall be in a better position 

to help them the coming season. We regard these houses 
“as important additions to our equipment for carrying out 
our plans; they proved well adapted for the work by lo- 
cation. With some inexpensive changes they can be 
adapted to serve a larger number of growers. 

We succeeded in building a considerable addition to 
the house at Tremont,—using the same substantial type 
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of construction that was used in the original building. 
The addition was necessary to take care of the berries 
that were to be packed at that point, but the cost was 
more than we should have been justified in incurring had 
not the need for room been so pressing. As it was rec- 
ognized that we were building as an emergency measure 
and under conditions when it was impossible to get full 
value for our expenditure, according to normal stand- 
ards, I believe it is desirable to carry the Tremont store- 
house on our book at a figure considerably less than cost. 
This would conform more nearly to the standard of values 
of the other houses and would make the ‘overhead 
charges’? to members who use the several houses more 
nearly uniform. 

There are two other points, at least, where it is de- 
sirable for us to have packing houses. It may not be ad- 
visable to establish either of these houses at present un- 
less an exceptional opportunity presents itself to. secure 
a suitable location or building. It is desirable, however, 
to secure additional room at North Carver where we 
handled, last year, more cranberries than at any other of 
our houses. That house has been overcrowded in each of 
the last two years. We could use twice as much room 
advantageously, if the coming crop is a good one. I rec- 
ommend that the storehouse committee shall study the 
possibilities of the situation that your directors may have a 
plan for additional storage facilities when it is practicable 
to secure them at reasonable cost. 

During the year we have lost by death three valued 
members, Harry B. Loring, William C. Chandler, and 
Charles R. Rogers. All had been loyal to the company 
through memberships extending over many years. 

Dr. Rogers was a charter member of the Sales Com- 
pany, had been a director of the company from the be- 
ginning and an active member of the Executive Com- 
mittee during all that time,—serving most of the time 


also as a director of the Exchange. He was intensely 
interested in the Sales Company and gave freely of his 
time, his energy, and his thought to its service. In the 
organization of the company, in the study and solution 
of the many problems that have come up in the develop- 
ment of our working plans his service has been untiring 
and most valuable. 

His experience had been so varied that his sympa- 
thies were wide. He was interested in every member 
and counted each a personal friend. The last time that 
I talked with him, when he realized that he had only a 
short time to live, he charged me to give you a message 
of interest and of love, and he included every member; 
for he really loved the Sales Company. Next to his pas- 
sion for knowledge and his love of his family, the Sales 
Company was dearest to him. He was convinced (and 
convictions did not come to Dr. Rogers except after the 
thorough consideration which his keen and active mind 
gave to every problem which interested him) that co- 
operative marketing was vital to success in the cranberry 
business, and he believed that the New England Cran- 
berry Sales Company and the American Cranberry Ex- 
change, both of which he knew so well and trusted, were 
the agencies upon which we must depend for continued 
success and for progress. And so he sent this message 
to you: 

‘ “Tell the members of the Sales Company that the 
word of the twentieth century is “Together,” never give 
up the ship that has brought them prosperity and safety.” 

We shall all miss Dr. Rogers, his friendly interest, 
his keen insight into the problems we had to solve, his 
faculty of illustrating his arguments in discussion. We 
shall not forget how broadly he viewed our problems, how 
vigilantly he guarded the rights and privileges of every 
~ member. We shall remember his message, and by work- 
ing with and for each other keep our Sales Company truly 
co-operative. 


— 
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There have been no meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee during the year. At the suggestion of Dr. Rogers, 
who has always desired that our members should have 
opportunity to become acquainted with the way adjust- 
ments are handled, the directors decided that all such 
matters should be passed upon at meetings of the board 
of directors. The plan has worked well. The attendance 
at meetings has not been so large as to make the board 
inefficient ; yet we have been the gainers by having the help 
of members who have never served on the committee. The 
more generally that the procedures of the company are 
shared by the directors the more rapidly will our member- 
ship be convinced that all adjustments and settlements are 
made impartially and with the sole object of being just to 
every member. 

We are.-confident that every member who knows our 
policies and our procedures will become an enthusiastic 
helper towards the larger membership and greater useful- 
ness that we mean to attain. 


a 


eae TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The close of the season of 1920 again sees an in- 
crease in the membership list of the New England Cran- 
berry Sales Company. Forty new members have been 
admitted to membership during the year, who have 
Shipped a total of over 10,000 barrels, and who have 
increased the proportion of the crop handled through 
this company, with the result that nearly 65% of the 
shipments from the Cape are distributed by your organi- 
zations. Let us endeavor during the coming year to in- 
crease the number of members sufficiently to enable 'this 
company to distribute at least 75% of the Cape Ged 
crop. 

Although the season is the fourth on the list of the 
total number of barrels handled by the Company, <it 
comes first in the amount of money received by the grow- 
ers, and is the high mark of average prices paid to mem- 
bers since the organization of your company. I may also 
say that to my mind it has been a year of greater progress 
and activity than any I have known since being” asso- 
ciated with you, and has entailed greater ce Meriaaana 
and work on the part of the office. ere, 

Shipments by the members have amounted to an 
equivalent of 175,660 barrels, as compared with an esti- 
mate of 188,100 barrels submitted at: the August meet- 
ing.and which was divided as follows: 

Blacks, 100,000. Howes, 72,000. Others, 16,000 

As the picking progressed it developed that the 
Blacks were coming up to the estimates made, but that 
the Howes were falling very much below estimates, and 
the actual shipments of the season have DEO Neat to ‘be 
approximately as follows: 

Blacks, 99,000, Howes, 57,450. Odd varieties, 19/210, 
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Shipments by months were as follows: 
September 42,500 bbls. Practically all Blacks. 
October 46,200 bbls. in which were about 10,700 

bbls. of Howes on Pacific 
Coast orders. : 
November 67,900 bbls. of which 35,000 bbls. were 
Howes, and 13,000 bbls. odd 
varieties. . 
December’ 16,350 bbls. leaving a total of approxi- 
mately 2,700 bbls. on hand 
after January Ist. 

Payments have been made for 175,277 bbls., leav- 
ing but 383 bbls. yet to be settled for, and we have re-, 
mitted to our members a total of $1,558,945.14, an aver- 
age of practically $9.00 per bbl. net to growers after all 
selling expenses and advertising costs are deducted, the 
gross average being $10.05. It is well to remember that 
nearly 2,000 barrels of Pie Berries are included in these 
totals, at least twice the usual number of this class of 
berry having been shipped this season. } 

I am pleased to report that on account of the keep- 
ing quality of this season’s crop being above the average, 
less than the usual number of complaints have been re- 
ceived. The directors have considered a total of 70 lots 
consisting of about 13,000 bbls. out of which but 29 lots, 
totalling 5,985 bbls. were directed to be paid as Separate 
Item Shipments. 


Screening Houses 


The handling of the crops of members in the vicinity 
of North Carver and Tremont through the Company 
buildings at those two points was so successful in the 
season of 1919, and so proved their worth in the filling 
of special and rush orders, that the directors authorized 
further extension of this phase of the work of the Com- 
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pany. After the investigation of a number of possible 
locations, it was decided to establish additional screen- 
ing houses at West Barnstable and Harwich. 

An addition of thirty-six feet in length was Built 
at Tremont, and new type of equipment was installed 
there, which, although being delayed in completion, and 
Increasing the cost of handling the crops at that point, 

allowed of more efficient work, and, I believe, will prove 
of much value in the coming years. 

The equipment taken out of the Tremont house was 
transferred to West Barnstable, where a large and well 
situated storage barn was leased in which to carry on the 
screening work. As far as I am able to learn, the work 
at that point was satisfactory to the growers, and we an- 
ticipate an increased patronage during the coming 
season. 

At Harwich, Reuihes centrally located building was 
secured which was adapted to our needs at a very small 
expense, except for equipment; a blower, elevator, two 
separators with belt screens and conveyer belt being in- 
stalled. | 

The project met with favor from the growers in 
that locality, many new members being secured there. 


As there was considerable delay in getting the machin- 


ery to that point, which resulted in the building being 
filled to capacity before screening could be started, and 
as the greater part of the berries were delivered to the 
house in barrels, some of the results at that screenhouse 
were not as satisfactory as could be desired. However, 
I believe with a few changes in the arrangements there, 
that much better results can be obtained in coming sea- 
sons. 

The total number of barrels and boxes handled at 
the four houses are as follows: 
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Barrels Boxes 


North’) Garver. 35o44.. 3,860 9,892 
ETEMOUNEP A. tthe ee 2,2151% 6,374 
IW Barnstable 4 aeons Lega 1,689 
ET acre Ci 0G. i See 2,78914 127 

Tote eae ih eis 10,439 18,082 


You will note from these figures that the North 
Carver house shipped out more berries than Tremont and 
W. Barnstable combined, and when I advise you that 
the building is smaller than either of the other two build- 
ings you can realize that the North Carver house was 
taxed to its utmost, and that different arrangements must 
be made at that point if the patronage increases. Much 
credit is due the superintendent at that point for the suc- 
cessful handling of the work there this past season. 


Exhibits 


In the late spring of last year the attention of the 
directors was called to the fact that the National Grange 
was to hold session in Boston during the early part of 
November, and this company was asked to consider mak- 
ing an exhibit of cranberry production at that time. 
Later we were asked to make an educational exhibit at 
the Brockton Fair. 

The work was given over to a Committee appointed 
by the Directors, the chairman of which has asked me 
to make report concerning it. 

Similar ideas were used in both axhinuee the one at 
the Grange session being somewhat more elaborate, 
showing the various stages in the progress of the cran-: 
berry from the vines to the table; a cranberry bog, 
method of picking, separating and packing being shown, 
and the actual operations being demonstrated; pies, jel- 
lies and sauces as shown in our advertisements, were dis- 
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played in showcases. At Brockton 88 gallons of cran- 
berry sauce, made in accordance with the advertised 
recipe were given out in small individual servings, and at 
Boston over 5,000 small containers of jelly were distrib- 
uted to visitors and members of granges who represented 
forty states of the union, many of whom were surprised 
to learn that cranberries could be served in so many 
ways. | 

As the exhibits really took the form of cranberry 
advertising, your directors have asked the American 
Cranberry Exchange to reimburse this Company for’ the 
money spent, which amounted to $1,416.57. 


Half Barrel Boxes. 


Our last season’s contract called for a supply of 175,- 
000 boxes to be delivered to our members as required, 
75,000 of them at 50c each, and the remainder at 55c 
each. 

Due to delay in completion of his mill, the manufac- 
turer was able to furnish but 80,000 boxes on this con- 
tract, practically all being billed at the lower price; and, 
owing to the insistent and continued demand from our 
customers for berries packed in these containers, we ac- 
cepted many unsatisfactory boxes. 

As you have been previously advised, we have 
already closed contract for this season for a supply of 
200,000 boxes at a cash price of 58c each, with slight 
increase in price for late deliveries and delayed pay- 
ments. This action was taken by the Committee, with 
approval of the Directors, that an adequate supply of 
well-made boxes might be assured, and that a uniform and 
standard box might be used by all our members. Orders 
have been received by us for a large part of this 
supply, but a considerable proportion yet remains unas- 
signed for which we solicit your orders. There are yet 
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a number of growers who have not placed their orders or 
advised us of their plans in regard to securing a supply 
and we hope for early report from such members, that 
proper delivery schedule may be arranged. 

I will state at this time that the price at which the 
contract was closed was the lowest of six quotations re- 
ceived, and we have yet to learn of a lower price being 
quoted for a nailed-up box made in accordance with the 
specifications prescribed by the Committee, though a 
number of box manufacturers have been soliciting busi- 
ness for lighter and differently made boxes. In view of 
our past experience, we believe that the greater part of — 
such boxes will not prove satisfactory, and we trust that 
the members may take some action with reference to the 
use of a uniform box. 


Expenses. 


Although the high level of all items of expense was 
reached during the past season, you will note from my 
account of the year’s expenses that we have a fair balance 
remaining from the amount reserved. The balance of 
$2,674.72 has been credited to the members’ account. 
The most noticeable increases in our expenses have 
been as follows: Contingent Fund Account, nearly 
$2,000.00; Interest Account, $1,000.00; Label Account, 
$3,000.00, this last increase being occasioned by the ex- 
treme high cost of paper and ink and the increased num- 
ber and variety of labels used on boxes. There is also 
an increase in the item of Inspectors’ Salaries and Ex- 
penses, and an additional expense due to the appropria- 
tion of money for use in developing a power-picking ma- 
chine for cranberries. 

I thank the members for their close co-operation 
which enabled the management to successfully carry out 
the plans made for the distribution of the crop, and 1! 
appreciate the help and advice so willingly given by the 
officers of the company. 
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TREASURER’S ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1921. 


Receipts. 
Reeemed stor expenses...) . 22 20. $86,590.35 
Disbursements. 
meen Und... ee ol eh, $1,967.02 
Peres) and Discount............ 3,047.22 
Pee reat. oy 282.33 
Telephone and Telegraph........ 1,028.67 
Express, Freight and Carting...... 126.74 
ee OO, 320.75 
Mteeeaeeense, oe hee bee 563.99 
ee 532.09 
Bert ICS ek 4,334.76 
Beer S SAIATY! 2... seh ee ee aes 4,000.00 
Reever eo luxpense :...°... 02 sek 953.10 
Mee eaeeeR Dense, 0 ek TO Toe 
I ee er 254.29 
Ne a 408.99 
Expense of Meetings............. 433.84 
My ee, 5,957.71 
Inspector’s Salaries and Expenses... 5,165.96 
Picking Machine Account........ 1,842.39 
PT). ee ce we wk wees 15.67 
Peretion, Of Boxes... ....0..... 78.42 
Repairs to Office Building........ ZOasbe 
Geeermauipment.......... 50054. 346.15 
DE PIALES 6. we ee Wk dindale 192.78 
Screenhouse Repairs and Expenses 296.72 
——§ $33,915.63 
Balance over expenses....... $2,674.72 
Cranberries. 
Paid growers during fiscal year.......... $1,581,718.78 
Advertising assessments for season....... 66,981.80 


Number of barrels shipped this season.... 175,659 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


| Your committee has examined the books and ac- 
counts of the New England Cranberry Sales Company 
for the year ending March 31, 1921, and respectfully 
submit the following report as to the assets and pleat sss 
of that date. 

We have checked the various ledger accounts, recon- 
ciled the Bank Accounts with cash on hand, examined 
all Journal Entries, Receipts and Payments as entered 
on Cash Book, and to the best of our knowledge and be- 
lief these accounts are correct. 

We find that inventories of the several properties 
have been entered in accordance with appraisal of the 
Directors. 


Statement of Condition. 
March: 31). 19247 


Assets Liabilities 
American Cranberry Membership Fund: 

Exchange Loan. 13,475.00 Active $5,360.00 
Office Building 6,000.00 Cancelled 130.00 
Office Equipment 2,700.00 Cranberries 2,414.08 
Real Estate and Operating Fund 38,229.64 

Buildings 13,000.00 Reserve Funds: 

Equipment and Supplies Season of 1919 11,065.43 

at Screenhouses 9,294.19 Season of 1920 2,674.72 
Engraved Plates 500.00 
Trade-marks 150.00 
Accounts receivablel 5,273.57 
Cash 7,481.11 

$57,873.87 | $57,873.87 


‘Respectfully submitted and approved, 


RUEL S. GIBBS, 

T. T. VAUGHAN, 

CHESTER E. WESTON, 
Auditing Committee. 


ADDRESS OF A. U. CHANEY. 


The railroad records of the total shipments from the 
three states for the season just closed, as compared with 
estimates made early in September and October, are as 
follows, figured in barrels: 


Shipments Sept. Est. Oct. Est. 


DG OG i. se. 276,654 300,000 265,000 
New Jersey........... 130,000 135,000 125,000 
Masconsin.....,....... 33,000 30,000 30,000 

Oe ee 439,654 465,000 420,000 


This shows we over-estimated the crop in September 
by 25,000 barrels, or 5 3-10%, and under-estimated it in 
October by 20,000 barrels, or 414%. 


The total crops of the last five years have been as 
follows: 


5-Year 
1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 Avge. 


Cape Cod— 
276,654 366,098 194,500 120,000 337,700 258, 990 
Peete 1. 1. 
130,000 155,417 126,720 129,310 168,520 141,993 
Wisconsin— 
33,000 40,000 30,000 27,000 39,000 33,800 


ee ee ee 
a 


T’tl 489,654 561,515 351,220 276,310 545,220 434,783 


This shows the 1920 crop to be 5,871 barrels above 
the average of the last five crops and it is 24,000 barrels 
below the average crops of the last 14 years. This last 
crop was very close, in all three states, to the crop of 
1911. 


Percentage of this crop shipped through the Ex- 
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change this year as compared with previous years is as 
follows: 

Per Ct. Per Ct., Per Ct; Per Ct. Per Cti 

1920 1919 1918 LOL eo lo 


NuBniG "So; Gouro3 566/10. 583/10 °\5b42710) 746 
Gr Or_..Go; 64°2/5:-(/60)2/5 615/10: 56;3710 a7 
Wisin.G. iS iGoud 7 2 te 612/10 638 42 
Per cent of 

Total crops 641/5 59 59 56 51 


We quoted our first carload prices on Early Blacks 
September 21st on the basis of $8.50 per bbl. for Skip- 
per and Mayflower grades.. We delayed opening the price 
as long as possible in order to learn of possible frost 
damage—such as visited Cape Cod in 1917. Values of 
all other fruits and farm products were then beginning 
to decline sharply and the market prospects indicated 
continued weakness on all commodities and especially 
weak on fruits and vegetables. In face of such condi- 
tions our customers justly felt it wise to exercise unusual 
caution in their purchases by buying sparingly in all 
lines. The first shipments to Boston sold on the basis of 
$8.00 to $8.25 per bbl. in Boston, with a very light de- 
mand. First arrivals in New York sold at $10.00 to 
$11.00, but in a very limited way. 

Freight rates had advanced 33 1-3%, so we had to 
figure on an average freight rate on the early shipments 
of about $1.25 to $1.50 per barrel, against the former 
rate of from 75c to $1.00. 

While our total crop of cranberries was only an ay- 
erage one, we had almost a maximum crop of Early 
Blacks. It amounted to over half of the Cape Cod crop 
and was 40% of the total crop of the three states. . 

In face of conditions existing it was the unanimous 
judgment of your Managers and Sales Counsel that a 15dc 
retail price was the limit at which we could hope to move 
our early fruit within the time it should be shipped; also 
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that we must create an extra demand by advertising and 
direct the shipments very carefully in order to sustain the 
market. 

Following our opening price, we received cancella- 
- tions of 30% of our conditional orders; whereas the can- 
cellations usually do not exceed 10%. One of our best 
markets cancelled 7 out of 10 orders; and another 5 out 
of 11, ete. 

The market weakened in Chicago and in other large 
market centers within a week to ten days after we quoted 
our first prices. Shipments were heavy and had to be 
quickly retarded in order to save what might have proved 
a disastrous situation. 

No kind of a control or combination can always make 
and sustain the market for anything. We are dependent 
on the natural law of supply and demand,—especially 
when we deal in a commodity that is perishable and not 
a prime necessity. We can stabilize markets only by 
stimulating the demand through advertising and careful 
packing and by fitting the supply in each market to the 
demand by a judicious regulation and distribution of 
shipments. By these means we can instill confidence in 
the dealers’ minds and encourage them to anticipate 
their wants and push their sales with increasing energy. 
We can only name a starting price; thereafter the supply 
and demand in the markets will regulate the price. It 
is our duty to assemble all useful information that will 
enlighten us as to the probable demand, to estimate the 
crop carefully and then to determine a price which we 
believe can be sustained when our fruit reaches the mar- 
kets in quantities sufficient to move our crop while it is 
in marketable condition. 

I recognize this duty as my outstanding vasnenaihill 
ity to our members, and I am ever anxious to avoid a mis- 
take on this point. I am positively convinced that the 
greatest, most common, and most fatal of errors com- 
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_ mitted by most marketing organizations and shippers is 
made in establishing their starting, or opening, price. I 
certainly do not believe I am infallible. It is my desire 
frankly to acknowledge an error when I feel I have made 
one—as I have often done. The Exchange has thirteen 
(18) directors elected by the growers. After gathering 
all other available information I seek the advice and 
counsel of each director before attempting to name the 
opening price. When your managers and counsel have 
arrived at a decision as to the opening price, we must 
convince your directors that we are right, as my every — 
action as General Manager is subject to their approval. 
Now.the failure of the market on Early Blacks to ad- 
vance until after an abnormally high price on Howes had 
been quoted in the last week in October,—and the fact 
that the average price for 70% of the crop of Early 
Blacks was less than the starting price, certainly proves 
that a higher price than $8.50 would have been unwise 
and likely to have been followed by disastrous results. 
WISCONSIN: PRICES: We made our first general 
quotations on Wisconsin berries on October 16th on the 
basis of $10.00 for Badger grade. This was at a time 
when the market on Early Blacks was at its weakest 
point, but was following two weeks of light shipments 
which had given the dealers an opportunity to dispose of 
their surplus supplies. This price was equivalent to 
$1.00 to $1.50 per barrel above the ruling market. I had 
explained to our Wisconsin members that I did not antici- 
pate liberal sales at that price for a couple of 
weeks; and I asked them to pack slowly and hold 
most of their crop for the Thanksgiving trade to 
be sold after the price had been quoted on Howes. I ex- 
plained that the high price of Wisconsin berries at that 
time was principally to help the sale of Blacks and odd 
varieties of Eastern berries,—which needed selling, and 
that we still had unsold 125 cars of Blacks and most of 
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our odd varieties. Simultaneously we advised increased 
shipments of Blacks. The niarket responded quickly and 
orders for Blacks absorbed all that our members were 
ready to ship. 
LATE HOWES:- On October 26th we sie a 
starting price for Howes at $12.00. This we frankly rec- 
ognized as high, but the crop of Howes was compara- 
tively very short and an increasing preference for Howes 
was expressed by the trade. Only an abnormally wide 
range between the price of Howes and that of Blacks, 
Jerseys and odd varieties would give us the needed de- 
mand for the latter varieties. Native Jerseys, Blacks, Cen- 
tennials, ete., had to be sold and practically all shipped 
within the following two weeks, while most of the Howes 
could safely be held longer. The main purpose of the 
high starting point on Howes, therefore, was to enable 
us to sell the other varieties at a price that would net our 
members a reasonable return on the varieties that must 
be sold. The results were most desirable and, to our 
surprise, even at the wide difference, Howes were or- 
dered liberally enough to take most of those which the 
members wished to ship. Of course, had our crop of 
Howes been normal we, perhaps, would have needed 
orders for a larger portion of them than such a high price 
on them would have developed. 

I go fully into the above explanation in order to show 
the wonderful advantage gained by the growers of all 
states co-operating and directing their shipments through 
one co-operative sales medium. 

The growers from each of the states have been fairly 
and equally treated, and unnecessary confliction in the 
distribution of their crops has been avoided. This would 
have been impossible without the joint co-operation of 
all the state companies. 

The all-season averaging system has very clearly 
demonstrated its decided advantage this season, from a 
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marketing standpoint. The good market you have en- 
joyed, in face of universal depression and disastrous 
market for all other farm and orchard products, was very 
largely due to our ability so to distribute the whole crop 
as to construct and establish a good market, and there- 
after sustain it. This would have been practically impos- 
sible and not fair and equal to all members, without the 
all-season averaging system. As it worked out, the lower 
market was benefited by the higher; and the higher mar- 
ket was made possible by the lower starting point. The 
shipments were so regulated that our lightest shipments 
were made during the lowest market and the heaviest ship- 
ments were made at themostopportune time for best results. 
This certainly demonstrated the Exchange’s opportunity 
to anticipate conditions and the willingness of the mem- 
bers to follow directions. This is real co-operation—in 
both spirit and fact. 

ADVERTISING: Advertising, of course, was a very 
great help. It resulted in increasing the demand very 
largely. We cannot tell just how much that demand 
has really increased until we produce a really large crop 
to give it a full test. We must realize, however, that the 
greatest increase in our demand has come for the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas periods and it is apparent that the 
Thanksgiving demand is likely to exceed the present 
packing and shipping facilities of our members. At the 
period of our best natural demand comes our greatest 
percentage of increased demand. To take full advantage 
of this the growers must now arrange to increase their 
packing facilities materially. It means faster packing 
and shipping during shorter periods; and at the same 
time, facilities and ability to stop packing at the shortest 
notice possible. In other words, our packing facilities 
must be more elastic than they have been in order to take 
proper and full advantage of the market and market 
developments, 
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i! «'T certainly appreciate this difficulty on the part of 
‘the grower. We always have our problems with us.. We 
should try to know what our real problems are and plan 
to solve them. I am convinced, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, that advertising will not nearly so easily lengthen 
the season as it will intensify the demand at the normal 
height of the season. We must have all the demand we 
can get in order to prosper. If we cannot get it as and 
when we wish it, we must prepare to receive it gracefully 
and to take fullest advantage of it when it does come. If 
we fail in this respect we certainly are unwise. 

ADVERTISING SURPLUS: We have saved out of 
the assessment for 1920 advertising enough to have a sur- 
plus of approximately $36,000.00, or about 138c per bar- 
rel. It is for the members to choose whether they wish 
this refunded now or left to be used on next season’s 
campaign. I certainly urge the necessity of at least a 
liberal portion being retained to enable us to pay for a 
considerable quantity of colored advertising and printed 
matter that will be printed during the next sixty days 
for use in our next campaign—such as price cards, win- 
dow display, cut-outs, etc. In addition to this, I hope 
we can run an increased amount of magazine colored 
advertising, which will have to be paid for before any 
part of next year’s assessment is available. If we should 
have a full crop next year we should do double the 
amount of advertising that we did this year. I do not 
believe the growers will wish to increase their assessment 
rate unless it is absolutely necessary, and a full crop 
would only increase our total fund by about 25%. 

The Exchange’s average selling price for the whole | 
crop shipped from all three states combined, for all varie- 
ties and grades, good and poor, was $10.39 per barrel 
at shipping point. Applying this average to the whole 
crop of Massachusetts, New Jersey, Long Island and Wis- 
consin combined, it would show the gross sale value of 
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the whole 1920 crop of these states to be $4,568,006.06. 
This exceeds the value of any former crop of cranberries 
by $150,726.06. 
| The Exchange has saved this season out of the 5% 
it assessed for its expenses a net surplus of $21,632.75, or 
72/100 of 1%. If the directors approve it, this amount 
will be refunded to the State Companies following our an- 
nual meeting and will be credited by them to the mem- 
bers. 

I thank all the members, officers, and fellow em- 
ployees for their cordial co-operation during the season 
just closed. 
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REPORT OF H. S. GRIFFITH, 


Chairman of Inspectors. 


The prominent feature of the season of 1920 was 
the remarkable soundness of the crops. Not since our 
system was established have we found the fruit so gen- 
erally free from rot. We have learned to look carefully 
for signs of rot during the first month of marketing, and 
if we see no signs, or hear no bad reports, we consider 
ourselves fortunate for the remainder of the season. On 
the other hand, if we find the signs of decay increasing 
as the time advances, we may expect trouble, however 
carefully we may try to guard against it. Mr. Sisson 
expresses this thought forcibly when he says: “I could 
go out in 1919 with my eyes open and lose; I could go 
out with my eyes shut in 1920 and win.” 

I quote a few sentences from my inspection reports 
on the Early Black shipments that bear on this point: 

Sept. 17—‘“‘Nothing to indicate worms or weakness.” 

Sept. 20—‘‘Up to this date no signs of rot or worms.” 

Sept. 26—“‘“‘No indications of decay.” 

Oct. 9—‘“‘Look good for any distance.” 

Oct. 18—‘‘Nothing against this lot but extremely 
large size.”’ 

Oct. 14—“‘Long distance lot.” 

Oct. 22—“‘No signs of rot yet.” 

To be able to say on the 22nd of October that no 
signs of rot had been seen is a rare privilege. The fruit 
described Oct 13th was extremely large and dark, and I 
was tempted to use the Harvard label. In the ordinary 
season we should expect trouble with such shipments, but 
this lot passed without criticism. I quote from the de- 
scription of a lot September 30th: ‘Indications of decay. 
Separated in screenhouse, barreled and sent to Tremont 
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packing house. Reopened and re-screened. Too much 
handling. Attractive lot if it stands up.”’ It should be 
unnecessary to repeat that this was a reckless operation 
and in the average season the lot would have met disas- 
ter. The fruit should be handled as little as possible, 
and the manner in which it is handled should be a point 
in inspection reports. Both of these lots tend to confirm 
the opinion that the fruit of the season was unusually 
sound. 

Not a single rejection on account of condition is re- 
corded against the lots that passed under my inspection. 
Admitting that market conditions have a bearing in, the 
matter, also that our improved methods of handling 
through belt screens and motor transportation as an aid, 
the fact that the fruit passed in good condition through 
the extreme heat and unavoidable delays incidental to 
shipping, speaks loudly for the sound condition of the 
crop of the season. 

I am not in a position to give the reason for this con- 
dition. We were certainly not favored by weather con- 
ditions during the Black shipment period, for as I recall 
it we had unseasonably hot weather up to November. I 
am inclined to think that the weather conditions during 
the growing period, or from April 1st to the harvest, have 
more influence on this point. The fruit was generally 
about ten days behind schedule time in ripening and if 
this indicates a short growing season it is a hint. If we 
should keep a record of the weather conditions from the 
first of April it might shed some light on the varying 
condition of the fruit. It would appear from this stage 
that the growing period of the ensuing year is to be 
much different from that of last year in weather condi- 
tions. The growing season began in March, and if it 
continues without interruption, with plenty of dampness, 
we may not expect to see the favorable conditions of last 
season repeated this season. At least two seasons so dia- 
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metrically opposed in conditions, and coming in succes- 
sion, will give us an opportunity for comparison. And in 
the matter of marketing, the ensuing season offers possi- 
bilities. Judging from the present outlook the fruit will 
be ripe in August and should it prove of inferior keeping 
quality its handling will call for careful consideration. 

Approximately sixty lots went before the Directors 
for adjustment. Most of the trouble was on account of 
fruit worm damage. In this connection it is significant 
to note that the shippers in my territory were backward 
in shipping, only approximately one-tenth of the first 
round of Blacks going from my territory. This was not 
through any disinclination of the growers to ship, but 
considering the fruit late in ripening they did not have 
enough harvested to begin packing when the rain set in. 
Besides, many of them shipped through the Tremont Com- 
pany packing house, which, through lack of equipment, 
did not begin screening until Sept. 27th. This undoubted- 
ly saved the growersvtheir share of the fruit worm dam- 
age. It also indicates the wisdom of delaying shipping 
until the fruit worms have finished their work. 

Another unusual feature of the season was the slow- 
ness with which the Howes took on color, especially in 
storage. Much of this variety was harvested too early, 
when the tardiness of the season is considered, but why 
the fruit did not color in storage we do not understand. 
This condition prevailed in 1914 in both Blacks and 
Howes. In the average season after the first month of 
shipping we have no problems on point of color, as the 
fruit steadily improves. During the entire season I saw 
no lot of the Santa Claus grade and but two lots of the 
Holiday grade. The last lot shipped under my inspec- 
tion, Dec. 21st, was described as of “good color,”’ which 
means a degree only above medium or minimum. Why a 
lot of Howes should stand three months in a stationary 
color condition I do not understand. 
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Our system of handling pie berries is still unsatisfac- 
tory. In the varying opinion of what constitutes the re- 
quirements of the No. 1 grade I don’t think we will get 
on a satisfactory basis until all lots are taken to the com- 
pany packing houses, where they can be matched and 
packed in uniform condition and quality. 

A weak point in our system that can be remedied is the 
lack of close co-operation between the shippers and the 
office. Some system should be devised by which the office 
can keep in constant touch with the screenhouses. Every 
season we find lots packed and awaiting shipment that 
the office knows nothing about. Especially is this true in 
relation to New York shipments. We are notified that 
New York is calling for berries, and before we are aware 
packing New York is badly overloaded. The slowness with 
by the time we have sent lots packed and in process of 
packing New York is overloaded. The slowness with 
which many shippers get started, together with the slow- 
ness with which they stop, is responsible for the situation. 
Under a responsive system the office should “press a but- 
ton” and start fifty or one hundred barrels a day for New 
York; and when the market is stocked “‘press the button” 
and stop shipments over night. This can be done by co- 
operation. 
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REPORT OF CARL B. URANN. 


Travelling Inspector for American Cranberry Exchange. 


To the Members of the New England Cranberry Sales 

Company. 

During my trip as travelling inspector for the Ameri- 
can Cranberry Exchange, I tried to gather ideas and facts 
that would help to lessen the number of complaints from 
the buyers, and I hope some of this information will be of 
interest and value to you. 

When making adjustments I found the majority of 
the buyers very fair-minded. Indeed, they often accepted 
settlements that would not cover their shrinkage alone— 
counting nothing for the labor; and usually were more 
easily satisfied than I would have been from a buyer’s 
standpoint. 

I was surprised to find the buyers so well posted in 
regard to our brands and packers’ numbers. Some of our 
growers were known to them personally and many of 
them were well known by reputation. 

I found buyers loath to ask for an adjustment on 
berries known to be packed by a grower of good reputa- 
tion, as they felt they were placing themselves in a sus- 
picious position; while, on the other hand, a car of ber- 
ries shipped by a grower whose packing had gained a 
doubtful reputation through his packing number was 
accepted only after very critical inspection. 

I wish to impress these points on the minds of the 
members in order that they may readily understand that 
poor packing, or good packing, will gain for them a repu- 
tation through their packing numbers almost as easily as 
if their own name and brand appeared on them. It is 
to the interest of the grower, therefore, to be jealous of 
his reputation as a packer. : 
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Y found the general opinion of the Exchange among 
the buyers to be that the growers have built up through 
it a highly effective marketing organization and thatthe 
growers do not half realize how valuable it is to them 
and to the cranberry industry asa whole. The buyers be- 
lieved that the opening price was high considering the 
existing conditions at that time and that it had been main- 
tained only because the growers had co-operated fully 
with their Sales Company. They also believe the adver- 
tising was a valuable help to them in selling. This, also, 
was the opinion of the chain store buyers and smaller 
retailers. 

Both our General Manager and Treasurer were 
known personally to the trade and held in very high es- 
teem by all of the men with whom I had to settle claims, 
and I give their reputation the credit for any success I 
had during the past season. | 

PACKAGES: Boxes were liked better by the ma- 
jority of the trade—except, perhaps, during the holiday 
season—partially because of their ease in handling (they 
use trucks and carry five boxes to a load and no handling 
in loading or unloading the truck). The box is easy to 
inspect and show to their customers and it makes a very 
attractive package. 

Great care should be taken by the grower to ensure 
a tight pack, as the man buying cranberries is very sus- 
picious of the rattle. Also notice is paid and unfavorable 
comment made if there is a difference in weight, as buy- 
ers think themselves wilfully cheated if boxes weigh less 
than the standard. As it is some trouble to stamp each 
box its accurate weight, especially in stores where they 
are received and found under-weight and where arene 
would have to be used reading from 46 to 50 lbs., I would 
suggest: 

lst—That the box be really filled tight; and 

2nd—That the label be made to read, “‘One-half the 
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cubical contents of one U. S. standard cranberry barrel.” 

Special care should be taken in labelling the boxes, 
always remembering that the top that the grower puts 
on is the bottom at the other end and should be labelled 
accordingly. I saw quite a number of boxes labelled 
upside down. 

BARRELS: Wire hoops are not liked by the buyers 
because in handling they become loose, unless nailed by 
four staples, and we do not do that. Wire hoop barrels 
are hard to pile, and this is important, because floor space 
is valuable, and they must pile the barrels very high. 
Well-smoothed labels and Eatmor labels put on carefully 
and straight are appreciated and give the impression that ° 
if the packer is careful of the outside of his barrel he is 
also careful about what he puts inside. 

BREAKAGE: I could get no new suggestions to 
help us get our barrels to destination with less breakage. 
I found nearly all the broken barrels at the ends of the 
car on the bottom row, generally caused by the barrel 
being rammed under the bottom slat of the ice box. We 
should see that these slats are not broken and that they 
extend to the floor. 

UNIFORM SIZE AND COLOR: I heard many com- 
plaints because packers put two or more different sized 
or colored berries into the same car with no distinguish- 
ing mark on the barrels, and using the same label on all. 
This causes considerable embarrassment to the buyer be- 
cause he often sells the whole lot from a sample barrel 
of the larger or darker berries and through no fault of his 
own is held responsible because half of the lot is different 
or less attractive. 

I spent three months during the height of the season 
through the Middle West and I would be pleased to 
answer any questions that the growers may wish to ask 
concerning any points that might be of interest to them 
that I have not covered. 
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‘-REPORT OF THE PICKING MACHINE COMMITTEE. 


The New England Cranberry Sales Company de- 
cided at the last annual meeting to give financial aid to 
the development of a power cranberry picking machine. 
Three thousand dollars was appropriated for this pur- 
pose, and the President was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of nine to take charge of the work. The commit- 
tee appointed consisted of the nine members of this Com- 
pany who had previously been members of a similar com- 
mittee of the Cape Cod Cranberry Growers’ Association. 
It was felt by all concerned that the Picking Machine 
Committee of the Cape Cod Cranberry Growers’ Asso- 
ciation had gone as far as it could with the voluntary 
subscriptions it had been able to obtain. These subscrip- 
tions amounted to $701, and of the 30 subscribers, 23 
were members of our Sales Company. By arrangement 
with the Growers’ Association Committee, all of the 30 
subscriptions were returned in full and your Committee 
assumed the expense of the $600 which had been ad- 
vanced to inventors. The Growers’ Committee went out 
of existence, and the whole proposition was simplified. 
Mr. Briggs and Mr. Benson, as ex-officio members of your 
Committee, have kept in close touch with the work, the 
latter acting as clerk and attending to all of the details. 

During the year the Picking Machine Committee 
has held eleven meetings. It has investigated the plans 
or machines of Mr. Samuel Jenkins of West Barnstable, 
Mr. Carl Urann of East Wareham, Dr. Franklin of East 
Wareham, Mr. Bassett of Orleans, Mr. Hayden of Carver, 
and Mr. Tervo of Quincy. It has also seen the scoop 
attachment made by Mr. Waldo Loring of Island Creek. 
While most of these machines were worthy of serious 
consideration, it seemed wise to your committee to limit 
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the financial assistance for the past year to the machines 
of Mr. Hayden and Mr. Tervo. 

Mr. Hayden has improved the picker which he built 
for the Growers’ Association Committee. He was much 
handicapped in building it through the difficulty, so com- 
mon last summer, of getting supplies, and it was not 
finally completed until late in November. Through the 
courtesy of Dr. Franklin in holding some unpicked bog 
for us, we were able to demonstrate this machine on No- 
vember 30th. Owing to the weather conditions, the test 
was severe, but the machine did actually harvest most of 
the berries on the area that had been reserved. This 
machine is a mechanical application of the cranberry 
scoop. The committee felt that, while it had been much 
improved, certain minor changes would greatly add to 
its efficiency. 

The machine invented by Mr. Oscar Tervo has been 
developed from plans that he showed to the Growers’ 
Association in 1918. Last fall Mr. Tervo demonstrated 
his ideas with a machine suspended from the side of an 
automobile. Its operation was more like that of a trap 
machine than a scoop. The committee was so favorably 
impressed with it that a members’ meeting was called 
and authority obtained to advance money up to $2,500 
on Mr. Tervo’s notes, for the building of a new machine 
with its own special tractor equipment. This machine 
has been built, and will be in Middleboro for inspection 
today. 

Your committee has expended, in taking over the 
work of the Growers’ Committee, in developing Mr. Hay- 
den’s machine, and for other expenses, $1,842.39. It 
has also advanced to Mr. Tervo $2,000, for which the 
company holds his notes. The interests of the members 
of the Sales Company have been protected with both in- 
ventors. 

What it will cost to complete this work, and how 
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soon a satisfactory machine will be completed, is, of 
course, absolutely conjectural. I hope that the Sales 
Company may bring this about, but whether it does or 
not is secondary to the broad proposition that we must 
have a power machine. In this era of power-driven ap- 
pliances, it is absolutely certain that a cranberry picking 
machine will be perfected. 


L. B. R. BARKER, Chairman. 


Remarks were made by Mr. C. M. Chaney, Assistant 
General Manager; Mr. B. H. Porter, of the New York 
store; Mr. C. W. Wilkinson, of Philadelphia, and Mr. I. 
C. Childs, of the Robert M. McMullen Company, Adver- 
tising Agents. 

The ballot as prepared by the Clerk was accepted 
and adopted for use in the election of officers, and the 
polls were declared open at 11:30 a. m., and were closed 
at 12:05 p. m., everyone having voted who wished to do 
so. 

It was duly voted that the Directors of the New 
England Cranberry Sales Company be authorized to levy 
an assessment or tax not exceeding 50c per barrel, or its 
equivalent, on cranberries marketed from the 1921 crop; 
the proceeds to’ be expended for advertising or other 
special service relating thereto, but for no other purpose. 

Following the report of the Chairman of the Pick- 
ing Machine Committee, it was voted that the Chair ap- 
point a committee of nine members to continue the work 
in relation to the perfecting of a Power Cranberry Pick- 
ing Machine. ? 
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The following were appointed: L. B. R. Barker, S. B, 
Gibbs, I. C. Hammond, Z. H. Jenkins, J. C. Makepeace, 
W. T. Makepeace, W. E. R. Nye, Paul E. Thompson, T. 
T. Vaughan. 

It was moved by Mr. Tenis, seconded by Mr. 
Urann, and duly voted, that it is the sense of the meet- 
ing that the funds remaining unexpended from the ad- 
vertising assessments of the past season be returned to 
the members, proportionately as assssed, provided the 
American Cranberry Exchange can secure loans for the 
payment of advertising expenses previous to the receipt 
of the assessments of the season of 1921. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:55 p. m., at which time 
the members had an opportunity of inspecting the Cran- 
berry Picking Machine as developed by Mr. Tervo. 
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REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The third Annual Meeting of the New England Cran- 
berry Sales Company, organized 1919, was held at the Owls’ 
Hall, Middleboro, Mass., April 20, 1922, being called to order 
by President George R. Briggs at 10.00 A. M. 

There were sixty-three persons present, who represent- 
ed one hundred forty-five memberships. 

Mr. Briggs addressed the meeting as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


It is difficult to account for the unprecedented success 
of the past marketing season. There were some favorable 
conditions but others were unfavorable, in combination 
they offer no natural explanation of the record breaking re- 
sult. The crop, as a whole, 371,000 barrels, was equal to 
many which have sold at moderate prices. It was larger 
than other high-priced crops; none of which approached it 
in results. Business has not been good; a general deflation 
has been going on, with commodity prices falling. There 
was, however, a great shortage of fall fruits through a con- 
siderable section of the country—a populous section and one 
accustomed to use cranberries freely. This opened an op- 
portunity to use advertising effectively to stimulate the de- 
mand to an extent that caused a steady consumption among 
those who could afford to buy cranberries at high prices. 
~ When we remember that retailers who supply the common 
laboring classes did not carry cranberries in stock, that our 
trade was confined to a much more limited class of dealers 
than usual, it seems probable that those who could buy cran- 
berries used as many, or more, than has been their custom. 

The opening price for Blacks, $10.50, was the highest 
I have ever known and higher, I believe, than the most opti- 
mistic growers hoped for. We have learned to realize the 
fundamental importance of making the right opening price, 
and to appreciate the careful, exhaustive study, by the gen- 
eral manager of the Exchange, of the conditions which af- 
fect it,—one of his important, perhaps his most important 
service for our members. As a result of his comprehensive 
survey of the situation he concluded that an orderly move- 
ment of the crop would result if the retail price of eighteen 
cents per pound obtained through the territory East of 
Missouri River, the territory where the bulk of the cran- 


berry crop is consumed. 

Based upon this retail price, allowing for reasonable 
shares for the retailer and distributor, and for the cost of 
transportation, the price of $10.50 was determined. It caused 
much criticism even consternation among many dealers but 
as many orders were received as could be filled for the ‘“‘first 
round.” There was, as usual, a period of light demand when 
our harvest was in full swing, our facilities for shipping 
at the peak, and before the season of natura] demand had 
come; but when, with cool weather, cranberries became a 
really seasonable fruit, consumption was sufficient to create 
a demand which caused prices to advance. 

When the time came to name a price for Howes we 
were again surprised and pleased to find that the investiga- 
tions of the manager led him to conclude that it was practi- 
cal and wise to base our price on a retail price of twenty-five 
cents per pound,—corresponding to a price of $15.00 per bar- 
rel, f. o. b. Cape Cod,—the highest opening price which would 
enable retailers to sell at twenty-five cents per pound. This 
retail price was judged the proper one to{balance demand 
and supply. 

Again dealers criticised but results proved that the 
price was suited to the conditions. There is no ques- 
tion, in the judgment of the managers and your officers, 
that a higher price for Howes would have been impractic- 
able; for it would have forced the retail price above twenty- 
five cents per pound and so limited the use of cranberries 
that confusion and waste would have resulted and the pres- 
tige of the Exchange would have been lost 

It was truly remarkable that the public used cranberries 
so freely at much higher prices than ever before and that 
the demand was so insistent as the holidays approached that 
the rapid advance in wholesale prices at that season was not 
followed by the reaction which we have learned to expect 
after a run-away market. 

To hold the market in check at the peak of the demand 


is one of the aims of our organizations. We may be 
criticized for failing to do so this year, but we escaped the 
usual punishment of such failure on account of the very 
small quantity of berries remaining unsold. 

It is possible that a somewhat larger share of late ber- 
ries could have been held for December shipment to advan- 
tage, but at the time when the decision was made there were 
reasons which made such a course too speculative for pru- 
dent procedure. We were getting most satisfactory, most 
unusual prices for cranberries in quantity. We judged by 
experience that prices were close to the limit and we knew 
that if a break came at that season there could be no recov- 
ery. Moreover the railroad labor unions led by the same 
men who had impudently domineered over congress and a 
president, and had forced the passage of the Adamson Law, 
threatened to tie up the railroads; and though the coun- 
try was not in the mood to submit to another similar 
hold-up, these unions seemed determined to try the issue at 
a time which would have been most damaging to us. 

If we had passed up sales of cranberries at $15.00 per 
barrel and had been unable to get them to market in season 
for the holiday trade we should have had no excuse. It was 
a case where an individual might take a chance if disposed 
{o speculate, but where our sales agents were constrained to 
be prudent. 

Following the advice of our managers our growers 
shipped freely in November. Early in December it became 
evident that the country was ready to use more cranberries 
at extreme prices than we had estimated; that there would 
be a serious shortage in the local markets during December ; 
that it was important to get as many berries as possible a 
those markets promptly. 

Some of our members had previously notified our 
treasurer that they should hold the rest of their Howes until 
January. He advised your directors that all the Howes 
pledged for the long Howe shipment had been shipped on 
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December third and that if that shipment should be closed 
at that date it would be possible to get the returns into 
members’ hands before the end of the year and also, that this 
action would release for immediate shipment the berries that 
would otherwise not be available to help steady the market. 
Your directors concurred in the judgment of your treasurerx, 
the shipment was closed, settled promptly, and the shortage 
of shipments in December was somewhat relieved. 

While prices rose to a new high level at Christmas, they 
did not get beyond a point where they could be sustained 
during the winter for the few berries that remained to be 
shipped. Our New York store only sold in January, from 
all shippers, 492 barrels, 436 barrels in February, and 148 
in March. 

The New England Cranberry Sales Company shipped 
less than seven hundred barrels of branded Howes after 
December fourth, and only 183 barrels in January, February 
and March. 

We see, therefore, that in New York, where most of 
our winter shipments go, less than one half of one per cent 
of our Howes was sold during the first three months of the 
year,—entirely too few to enable us to guage the price for 
any considerable quantity. When the price exceeded twenty- 
five cents per pound retail the demand was limited to the 
few people who can disregard price. 

A material increase in the supply during the winter 
would have necessitated lower prices, probably much lower, 
because very few stores were carrying cranberries and that 
number could not be increased at the end of the season. 

It is not good policy for us to allow a run-away mar- 
ket. I believe we should have enough berries available for 
prompt shipment to prevent too rapid advances in price and 
to make prices of $25.00 and $30.00 per barrel impossible. 
It is our aim and duty to distribute the crop so as to steady 
the market, to promote a moderate advance but to avoid 
sudden changes in price. 


It is questionable whether we have used adequate 
“premiums” for postponed shipments,—whether they rec- 
ompense growers for the cost of holding their berries,— 
whether they do not through such failure, tend to bunch 
shipments in the early part of a general shipment and 
to reduce shipments in the later periods to such an ex- 
tent that sudden sharp advances in price come during 
these later periods of the long general shipment for Howes. 
We should always have cranberries available for shipment 
when needed. 

I can see no escape from the conclusion that our adver- 
tising was a major cause of the marked success of the Ex- 
change in recent seasons. It is a common mistake to as- 
sume as cause and effect circumstances which may have no 
relation to each other, but which occur in such sequence 
that such an explanation is possible. A careful investi- 
gator does not draw hasty conclusions. It seemed prob- 
able that our early experiments in advertising caused 
the improvement in results that we noted, but we could 
not safely conclude that this was so until similar results 
in later years made the chances of any other explanations 
too remote to be considered. I believe we have reached 
such a point,—in fact that we had previously satisfied the 
most skeptical, and that the remarkable result of the last 
marketing season is an added, a conspicuous, demonstration 
of the effectiveness of advertising. 

But in the very success of our marketing plan lies a dan- 
ger to our co-operative organizations without which no such 
plan could be carried out. The flood tide of prices rose so 
high that our competitors and those who seek to profit by 
the market which we make, without sharing in the effort 
and responsibility which develops that market, find therein 
the opportunity to suggest to growers who may not be 
thoroughly posted on the facts, that the extreme prices 
which were obtained for a limited quantity of cranberries 
which were held until winter by those who took speculative 
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chances might have been shared in by any who followed 
them. 

There is a kind of plausibility in such suggestions and 
arguments which is likely to appeal to those who give little 
thought to the plan by which the marketing of cranberries 
has been raised from the haphazard methods of the past to 
the successful system of the American Cranberry Ex- 
change,—so carefully planned to meet existing conditions 
in each season that it may almost be described as scientific. 

We must realize that such suggestions will deter some 
growers from joining us and detach an occasional member 
from our organizations; but so long as these organiza- 
tions are conducted impartially, for the good of each and 
every member, depending upon legitimate methods of ad- 
vancing their interests without prejudice to those of the 
public, we can safely count upon the loyalty and enthusiasm 
of our members to accomplish greater successes. 

By this I do not mean to imply that we shall soon, if 
ever, sell a crop of cranberries at the prices obtained for 
the last one. That is not to be expected. We may, how- 
ever, handle a more difficult situation in a way which will 
show more conspicuously the efficiency of co-operation in a 
field where co-operation is essential to success. | 

It is a satisfaction to know that we have been among 
_ the leaders in co-operative marketing which is more and 
more recognized as the approved method of marketing agri- 
cultural products; and that our organizations. have been 
conspicuous for efficiency and for freedom from practices 
detrimental to the interests of the public. 

With confidence that our plan is right, that it has been 
proved by us, and approved by impartial critics who have 
tested it in relation to the interests of the public; convinced 
that the experience, energy and resourcefulness of our 
managers, both of sales and of advertising, equip us to meet 
each problem as it comes, we may well take pride in the past 
and have high hopes for the future. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


The fifteenth year of operations of the New England 
Cranberry Sales Company has been one of the smallest in 
size so far as the crop shipped by its members is concerned, 
—standing fourth from the bottom of the list,—but is the 
third in rank for the amount of money received by its mem- 
bers for shipments made, which total 55,871 barrels, 
114,219 half barrel boxes, and 344 bushel crates,—equiva- 
lent to 113,095 barrels. 

Many of you will remember that when estimates were 
submitted at the September meeting there was a difference 
of opinion as to the size of the crop, we estimating at that 
time that we would ship 139,000 barrels. I cannot but feel 
that the estimates made at that time were practically cor- 
rect, and that shipments would have come up to the esti- 
mates but for the late working of the fruit worm and the 
heavy toll taken by it especially on the Howes. 

Our shipments have been divided as follows :— 

Early Blacks, 56,000 barrels, of which 43,500 were 
shipped during September, composing the first sub-division 
of the General Shipment, 7,600 barrels in October, and the 
remainder from time to time during November, December 
and January. The General Shipment was closed on October 
22nd, which allowed us to pay the proceeds to the members 
before Thanksgiving time, and making a record which we 
cannot hope to duplicate in a larger season. 

The total of the Howes crop was 43,600 barrels, and 
nearly 40,000 of this variety were shipped in the first sub- 
division of the shipment which ended on November 12th, 
but 3,000 being shipped in the other three sub-divisions, and 
leaving but 600 barrels remaining on hand after December 
ord. 

Shipments of all other varieties have amounted to 
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nearly 13,500 barrels. 

At the time of the closing of our books for the fiscal 
year we had received account sales and had paid growers 
for all shipments but 18 barrels, 109 boxes and 107 crates, 
having paid during the year $1,312,282.14 for 112,987 bar- 
rels, an average of $11.61 per barrel net to the shipper. 
This total amount is but $100,000.00 less than for the sea- 
son of 1919 when 207,000 barrels were shipped and $250,000 
less than for the season of 1920 when shipments amounted 
to approximately 175,000 barrels. 

By referring to my records I find that this season is 
practically the same as that of 1918 as regards the quan- 
tity of berries shipped by us; in that season we had 113,422 
barrels and the average paid to growers was $8.12. 

The Cape Cod crop for that season was 195,000 barrels, 
as compared with 185,000 barrels this year. The total for 
the country was 352,000 barrels as against 371,000 barrels 
this season. The crops were nearly alike but the returns 
for this season are $3.50 per barrel above the average of 
1918. 


EXPENSES 


Appreciating that the size of the crop might make a 
reduction in the amount of money reserved for expenses, 
we have made savings wherever possible with the result 
that there is an unexpended balance of $6,429.94 which will 
form part of the Reserve Fund for this season, to be dis- 
tributed to our members at the proper time. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors in May it was 
voted to distribute the Reserve Fund of 1919 which amount- 
ed to $11,065.43. There was also returned to our members 
a total of $18,807.06 which remained unexpended from the 
advertising assessments of 1920. 

We have on hand $9,998.08 as the Reserve Fund for 
the season of 1920, the distribution of which we believe the 
Directors will authorize. 
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HALF BARREL BOXES 


On account of the shortage of crop we were unable to 
secure orders for all.of the 200,000 boxes contracted for, 
and had 55,000 of these packages on hand January Ist. 
We have now secured orders or made delivery of all but 
11,000 of these. 

We have a large quantity of boxes on hand at the sev- 
eral company screenhouses, which makes it practically im- 
possible to take care of any more boxes at those places. 
Therefore it is hoped that our members can give us orders 
for this quantity. Under arrangements as authorized by 
the Directors, insurance will be provided until July 1st on 
all boxes delivered, and price will be the general price es- 
tablished for this season by box manufacturers. 

Let me add that the Directors have voted to do nothing 
in regard to arranging for supply of boxes for the coming 
season. 
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SCREENHOUSES 


Due to the shrinkage in crop, especially in Barnstable 
County, the screenhouses with the exception of North Car- 
ver were not worked to capacity at any time during the sea- 
son. Shipments from these houses have been as follows :— 


Barrels Boxes 
Harwich 100 710 
West Barnstable 1,410 1,950 
Tremont | 905 2,116 
North Carver 2,054 6,783 


4,469 11,559 


equalling 10,248 barrels. 

The charge for superintendency, power, etc., was es- 
tablished at 20 cents per barrel, and the screening work has 
averaged practically 40 cents per barrel. The houses have 
again proved their worth, by enabling us to send any 
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special orders forward at the specified time, as well as aid- 
ing other shippers in completing cars. 

Early in November an unusual opportunity was pre- 
sented for securing a screenhouse at Plymouth. After 
conferring with the shippers in that locality, the screen- 
house committee secured the authority of the Directors to 
purchase the Silas Peirce property on Murray Street in that 
town, but on account of the former owners occupying the 
building until the middle of December, nothing was done 
toward equipping the building for the screening work: The 
building is large, in a very desirable location, and I am sure 
will prove to be a valuable addition to the screenhouse work 
and an asset to the Company. 
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TREASURER’S ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1922. 


Receipts 
Reserved for expenses from year’s sales $28,814.92 
Contingent Fund—Railroad Claims, etc. 4,004.45 
Total $32,819.37 
Disbursements 
Interest and Discount $2,585.58 
Light and Heat 247.16 
Telephone and Telegraph 756.16 
Express, Freight and Carting 89.14 
Printing 255.50 
Office Expenses 430.40 
Postage | 290.44 
Office Salaries 4,347.20 
Treasurer’s Salary 4,500.00 
Treasurer’s Expense 661.87 
General Expense 580.43 
Expense of Meetings 1,003.09 
Labels 3,408.69 
Insurance 67.09 
Taxes 196.00 
Inspectors’ Salaries and Expenses 4,185.12 
Truck Account 157.78 
Picking Machine 251.01 
Screenhouse Repairs and Depreciation 1,763.34 
Office Building Repairs 15.75 
Office Equipment 597.68 $26,389.43 
Balance over expenses $6,429.94 
Cranberries 
Shipments during the season equal in 
barrels 113,095 
Paid growers during fiscal year $1,312,282.04 
Advertising assessments for season $38,500.23 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT 


The members of your Auditing Committee have exam- 
ined the books and accounts of the New England Cranberry 
Sales Company for the year ending March 31, 1922, and find 
that they have been kept in a satisfactory manner. 

We have checked the several ledger accounts, recon- 
ciled the Bank Accounts and Cash on hand, checked the 
Trial Balance sheet as of March 31st, 1922, examined the 
several notes paid during the year to the amount of $205,- 
000.00, examined all Journal Entries, noted the items of 
Receipts and Payments as entered on the Cash Book, and, 
to the best of our knowledge and belief, such accounts are 
correct in every particular and vouchers for all payments 
are properly filed. 

We find that inventories of the several properties have 
been entered on the books in accordance with appraisal of 
the Directors. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
March 31, 1922 


Assets Liabilities 
Amer. Cran. Exchange Membership Fund: 
oan $13,475.00 Active $3,240.00 
Office Building 6,000.00 Cancelled 310.00 
Office Equipment 3,500.00 Bills Payable 25,000.00 
Real Estate and Bldgs. 24,000.00 Mortgages 6,000.00 
Equipment and Sup- Operating Fund 48,724.23 
plies at Screen- Reserve Funds: 
houses 11,400.00 Season 1920 9,998.08 
Boxes in Storage 22,659.71 Season 1921 6,429.94 
Engraved Plates 500.00 
Trademarks 150.00 
Accounts Receivable 8,134.02 
Cash 9,883.52 
$99,702.25 $99,702.25 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALBERT A. THOMAS, 

RUEL S. GIBBS, 

T. T. VAUGHAN, 
Auditing Committee. 


REPORT OF PICKING MACHINE COMMITTEE 


At the close of the Annual Meeting last April, Mr. 
Tervo exhibited his picking machine on the lot opposite the 
Company’s office. While it was not in smooth running or- 
der, the impression made on the growers was decidedly 
favorable. A few days later, after some slight changes had 
been made, the machine was demonstrated to the Commit- 
tee on Mr. Vaughan’s bog. The teeth appeared to pass 
through the vines in the proper manner to pick berries, :f 
there had been any on the bog at that time, and the vines 
seemed to be left in good condition. The weight was 
unevenly distributed, and the conveyor was not properly 
constructed. The Committee accordingly sent the machine 
to Quincy, where the necessary changes were made and 
where it was stored until the latter part of August. 

In the meantime, the Committee agreed to help Mr. 
Hayden improve certain features of his picker. On the 
completion of this work, and by the request of the Growers’ 
Association, he exhibited it at the State Bog on August 
23rd. Unfortunately, the machine was not adapted to these 
vines, and the demonstration was unsatisfactory. 

The Picking Machine Committee of the Growers’ Cran- 
berry Company of New Jersey had expressed a desire to see 
what progress we had made. Accordingly, we arranged for 
Mr. Tervo to use his machine at the Frog Foot Bog on the 
afternoon of August 23rd, and Messrs. Chambers, Knight, 
and Harrison were present from New Jersey, as well as the 
members of our own Committee. The result was so satis- 
factory that on September 2nd another demonstration was 
given at Mr. Vaughan’s bog, and you are probably familiar | 
with the way the machine picked. In the opinion of most 
of the members present, the picking was as good as that otf 
the average scooper, with no more damage to the vines. 
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Mr. Hayden very generously gave his hearty approval to the 
invention, and volunteered that Tervo’s machine was the 
right one for us to develop. 

The members of the Committee now felt that Tervo 
could very properly go from bog to bog and operate his 
machine under varying conditions, and that incidentally he 
could earn some money while he was learning more about 
it. He started work in a small way, but soon found that, 
while he had a good exhibition machine, it was not rugged 
enough for hard service. An important casting broke and 
was repaired, but Mr. Tervo was through with commercial 
work with the machine as then constructed. However, he 
and his partner used hand pickers and did a lot of experi- 
menting during the cranberry season. On September 30th, 
Mr. Tervo gave another demonstration at Mr. Vaughan’s 
bog. This was in Howe vines, and proved satisfactory. 

Both Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Makepeace have been very 
kind in allowing these demonstrations to be held on their 
bogs. 

On October 5th, the members voted an appropriation 
of $5,000.00 to perfect Mr. Tervo’s machine, with the under- 
standing that he should obtain the advice of a mechanical 
engineer. 

Mr. Tervo found very radical changes in his plans 
necessary. He has done away with the long lengths of 
sprocket chain, and has brought the picking mechanism un- 
der the more immediate control of the operator. So dras- 
tic are these changes, that on November 26th the Commit- 
‘tee obtained the approval of the Directors before authoriz- 
ing further work. 

As to the soundness of the mechanical principles in- 
volved in this improved machine, I will read a letter from 
the Allen Engineering Company, 113 Pearl Street, Boston. 
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“March 20, 1922. 
“New England Cranberry Sales Co., 
Middleboro, Mass. 
“Gentlemen: 

“The writer has completed a careful study of Mr. 
Tervo’s tracing of Cranberry Picking Machine, and has dis- 
cussed with him a number of points of details of construc- 
tion, and has checked over sizes and strength of material as 
far as it is possible to anticipate just what strains the ma- 
chine would be subjected to in actual operation. 

‘“‘We were unable to find any fundamental error in the 
design of machine as submitted, and were impressed with 
Mr. Tervo’s working out a mechanism the way he has with 
the number of complexities involved. Possible improve- 
ments and further development of certain parts of the 
mechanism will present themselves after the first machine 
is put into operation, which, of course, is to be expected in 
any mechanism performing as many operations as this 
Cranberry Picker, but the writer feels that the present 
mechanism is fundamentally correct and will give good re- 
sults. 

Yours very truly, 
ALLEN ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
EK. B. Allen, 
Mechanical Engineer and President.” 

Mr. Tervo has made good progress during the winter, 
and when I saw him a few days ago at Quincy he had lost 
none of his enthusiasm. 

L. B. R. BARKER, 
Chairman. 
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REPORT OF H. S. GRIFFITH, 
Chairman of Inspectors 


There were unusual features in the season of 1921 that 
made the work of the Inspectors both easy and interesting. 
The size of the fruit was large, but on points of color and 
keeping qualities it was below the average. 

The matter of coloring has not received much atten- 
tion on the part of the growers. So far as this story goes 
I only refer to the matter of coloring in storage. Fruit 
colored very slowly, both on the vines, and in storage, al- 
though I noticed a wide difference between the various 
lots, and this raises the question: Under what conditions 
should berries be held to insure best results? Perhaps two 
out of three growers whom I have asked expressed the 
opinion that berries will color best when exposed to the 
light, but this does not compare with my observations for 
the season. Many lots that were light when picked took on 
a good color in the large screenhouses which admit of scant 
light. Every lot that was stored in the Tremont Company 
house colored rapidly in total darkness. Against these facts 
I note the case of two small growers who held their fruit 
in well lighted rooms, and it colored so slowly that when it 
was shipped in November—among the last shipments of the 
season—it had reached only a medium Turkey color. 

Perhaps I have opinions that are not orthodox with 
some members of the company or its inspectors. .Our rules 
place upon us the duty of stating how long a time a lot will 
stand. That is to say a lot of Magnolias must be good for 
seven days travel; a lot of Mayflowers must be good for 
fifteen days travel; a lot of Honkers must be good for 
twenty days travel. Years of experience have convinced 
me that the opinion of the inspectors is not strictly reliable. 
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As I understand the question, so far as carrying quali- 
ties go, cranberries are divided into two classes: sound and 
unsound. A sound lot is good for any time and distance the 
selling agent is likely to require of it; an unsound lot de- 
pends altogether on weather conditions. If an unsound lot is 
not exposed to a temperature above 45 degrees F. it is good 
for any time or distance the selling agent is likely to re- 
quire of it; if it is exposed to a temperature of 80 degrees 
F. it is not safe for a four days’ journey. And in ignorance 
of both the condition of the fruit and the temperature to 
which it is to be exposed, the inspectors are helpless and 
their opinion is only a guess. 

I believe the ultimate solution of this problem rests 
in the development of some method of testing berries by 
which we may determine their keeping qualities. I don’t 
wish to be understood as laying down any “law and gos- 
pel” in the matter, but rather as pointing in the direction of 
new fields, and calling attention to what appears to be a 
promising line of effort. I made several tests of Early 
Blacks before the opening of the harvest of 1920 and every 
case my sample refused to yield. I concluded naturally, if 
stupidly, that there was something wrong with my method. 
But when the season ended and I found I had not had a sin- 
gle complaint on account of rot it occurred to me that per- | 
haps the reason my test did not develop rot was because 
there was no rot to develop. And so before the beginning 
of the harvest last season I tried again and to my surprise 
about one-half of my samples developed rot. Selecting a 
sample from a lot that a previous test proved unsound, and 
a sample from a lot that a previous test proved sound. | 
tried again, and with the same result. And as a further 
test I made a shipment of two boxes of each lot to Wash- 
ington to be observed by Dr. Stevens. I put no distinguish- 
ing marks on the boxes by which he could tell which I called 
the sound lot, but in translating the case for this story Iam 
using my own terms. One.box of each lot which I called 


the first box, was packed from the separator being com- 
posed of the “first bound” berries, and the other box which 
I called the second box was hand screened. The unsound 
lot was picked September 10th and the sound lot September 
16th. Both lots were packed by the same packer Septem- 
ber 24th and remained in his screenhouse until October 
Ist, when they were taken to Tremont Company house to 
await a car for Washington. - They were taken from Tre- 
mont October 6th and placed in a Washington car at North 
Carver. On October 17 Dr. Stevens reported the arrival 
of the lots in good condition, and on November 18th he 
made his final report. The report indicated that the first 
box of the sound lot contained 81 per cent. sound berries, and 
the second box contained 87 per cent. sound berries, while 
the first box of the unsound lot contained 76 per cent. sound 
berries, and the second box contained 77 per cent. sound 
berries. While Dr. Stevens expressed the opinion that the 
sound fot was of decidedly better keeping qualities, I was 
disappointed because there was not a wider difference be- 
tween the lots, but as my test was made for the purpose of 
making them rot, and the Washington test was for the pur- 
pose of comparing the keeping qualities under the usual 
transit conditions, perhaps I should be satisfied. Dr. Stev- 
ens found in both cases that the first box contained more 
rot. It is a common practice among packers to pack the 
first bound berries from the separator; we have considered 
these the best berries, but this test indicates that they are 
more liable to decay. 

Being convinced before the opening of the harvest that 
the crops were not generally sound I watched the packing 
with interest. Up to September 18th I had not discovered 
a sign of rot, but on the 19th I found a lot that had de- 
veloped rot, and following that date most of the lots ex- 
amined had developed rot in varying degrees. By this I as- 
sume that rot developed simultaneously for last season at 
least, and this point is interesting for future observation. 
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I noticed a marked difference between the lots taken 
from bogs on which the Winter flowage was held until the 
first of June and those taken from bogs from which the 
Winter flowage was withdrawn the first of April. All of 
the lots of Blacks complained of were picked from bogs that 
did not hold the Winter flowage beyond the first of May. 

The experiences of the Company in the matter of rot 
are not conclusive. We are concerned only in making the 
transfer without following the fruit to note its condition 
in the hands of the retailer, yet I think we must concede 
that we have a vital interest in the matter. I am convinced 
that many of the consumers accept fruit that growers would 
not proudly admit came from their own bogs. For the pur- 
pose of learning something of the condition of the fruit in 
the retail markets I arranged with correspondents in Wash- 
ington, Boston, Providence and New York to inspect some 
of the stock on the Thanksgiving and Christmas markets. 
My Washington correspondent, whom I am assured is one 
of the most reliable Commission merchants in the city, 
says: “In my opinion the cranberries that passed through 
my hands this year seemed below the usual standard in 
soundness and keeping qualities.” My Boston correspond- 
ent, who travels through New England, reported that early 
in the season some dealers dropped the retail price from 
22 to 20 cents as the fruit was rotting some, but later he 
was told by the wholesale trade that there had been no com- 
plaint from the retailers. Providence correspondent re- 
ported fruit on the Christmas market very light in color, 
corresponding to our Turkey grade and lots held over from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas showing fifty to seventy-five 
per cent. soft. New York correspondent wrote: ‘“Nine- 
tenths show less than 10 per cent. rot; a few lots show 25 
per cent. rot; and perhaps a half dozen lots show 50 per 
cent. rot. Dealers as a rule say fruit is good enough but 
hard to get.” 

We may wonder why we had so little trouble under the 
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circumstances. There was a heavy demand with prices 
always firm. Fruit was not held; Boston and New York 
were not glutted at any time. All of the packing was on 
orders, and no packing ahead of orders. Transportation 
facilities were the best, and by the middle of November, 
when we are usually at the height of shipping, we had prac- 
tically sold out. Had we followed a usual custom and kept 
the markets stocked a month ahead the result must have 
been a repetition of the experiences of the season of 1919. 
In addition to favorable market conditions there were 
other mitigating factors: 
! The dryest season in our history for harvest- 
ing and packing, 
~ One-half the shipments in boxes, 
The extended use of belt screens, 
And general transportation by trucks. 


TEMPERATURE EFFECTS 


The effect of temperature on cranberries is such a vital 
factor that it should be given the widest publicity. Not 
only the growers and selling agents, but the consumers, 
should be educated on this line. Dr. Shear and Dr. Stev- 
ens have repeatedly warned us on this point. Dr. Shear 
expressed the opinion several years ago that if diseased 
berries could be picked, packed and held in cold storage un- 
til cold weather, they could be handled with very little 
loss. The market conditions of last season were ideal for 
the study of this factor: in seasons when the demand is 
weak receivers are tempted to take an advantage in order 
to get from under a falling market, but under the prevail- 
ing conditions of 1921 we can safely assume that no re- 
ceiver would enter a complaint unless he was obliged to for 
self protection. 

I assume 45 degrees F.. as the danger line although I 
Suspect pathologists might place it at a slightly higher 
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point. As the temperature soars above this point decay 
sets in, increasing in velocity as the temperature rises. Of 
course it is impractical for growers to hold the tempera- 
ture down to this point in the screenhouses, but 1f they 
know the law they will seek to avoid unnecessary danger. 
Growers generally do not recognize this factor, Many 
of the screenhouses are like ovens with improper ventila- 
tion, and to store fruit after packing in such places for 
even twenty-four hours is hazardous. I cite the case of 
a grower whose screenhouse is equipped with a large roll- 
ing door opening to the west. On one of the hottest after- 
noons of last Fall I found the door open and the packages 
stacked in the doorway with the hot sun beating down upon 
them, and the boxes so hot as to be uncomfortable to the 
touch. A more effective way of spoiling a lot of diseased 
berries could not be devised by natural means. We often 
notice that berries stored near the walls of a room show 
more decay than those stored near the center of the room. 
In a paper published in 1917 on “Temperatures of the 
Cranberry Regions of the United States in relation to the 
growth of certain fungi,’ Dr. Stevens calculated the tem- 
peratures at Farmington, Me.; Middleboro, Mass.; Grand 
Rapids, Wis.; North Head, Wash., and Indian Mills, New 
Jersey. There was a wide variation in the first three 
points, but North Head and Indian Mills were far ahead of 
the average. The object of Dr. Stevens was to study the 
effect of temperature in the development of disease on bogs 
in the process of growing cranberries, hence he selected 
points representing the growing regions, and I assume the 
same law prevails in the process of shipping cranberries. 
That is to say, if we ship a car of diseased fruit to a market 
where a high temperature prevails there is more imminent 
danger of complaint than if the car were shipped to a point 
where a lower temperature prevails. For purposes of 
illustration I adopt the 41st parallel as the line of demar- 
cation between the safer markets and the more hazardous 
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markets. This parallel cuts the southernmost point 
of New England, leaves New York City to the south and 
passes through northern Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and 
southern Iowa and Nebraska. I should accept the tempera- 
ture of Middleboro and Grand Rapids as characteristic of 
the north zone, and that of Indian Mills as characteristic 
of the south zone. 

Our local manager has accepted this law and sought to 
send sound lots to the south zone. I think this is the most 
important factor in reducing the annual complaints that 
go before the Directors, for it will be conceded that the 
complaints are not as general and serious as they were in 
the earlier years of our operations, and it is obvious that 
were the inspectors in a position to give the manager more 
reliable tips on the carrying qualities our troubles could be 
still further reduced. 

It is significant to note that 70 per cent. of the com- 
plaints against Early Blacks last season was on lots shipped 
south of the danger line. In other words, in spite of the fact 
that the manager sought to send only sound lots to the 
south zone, one lot in nine that went to the south was com- 
plained of, while only one lot in twenty-three that went to 
the north zone was complained of. 

If we should investigate the transit conditions of our 
rejected shipments we might learn something on this 
point. I cite only one case for illustration. A car left the 
shipping point September 22nd and arrived in Montreal 
September 28th in bad condition. A passenger train could 
make the distance in twelve hours;’a freight train should 
make it in forty-eight hours, and thus leave four days to 
account for. It is certainly logical to assume that four — 
days with the thermometer in the 80’s is enough to spoil a 
car of diseased berries; perhaps that lot was ruined before 
it left the shipping point. I may express the opinion, and 
I think observation would confirm it, that a car of diseased 
berries standing on a siding with the thermometer at a dan- 
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gerous point is in more imminent danger than it would be 
were the car in motion. 

There is a rule by which shipments to Texas by boat 
are not guaranteed. As a precaution such lots are rein- 
spected before they are loaded on the boat, and the receiver 
assumes the responsibility. As far as I know no complaints 
have been registered against these shipments. If all lots 
were reinspected after they have been rolling four days it 
would be a very good guaranty. 

This may not be practical, but it suggests conditions 
that can be improved at the source. By the use of trucks, 
which marks one of the most important advances of the last 
decade, we have the means of avoiding a danger, for our 
shipments can be transferred from the packing houses to 
the railroad without exposing the packages to the heat, and 
during the hot months of the shipping season we should 
see that loaded cars do not stand on the track longer than 
absolutely necessary. To load a car in the afternoon and 
send it out the following morning would be ideal. In brief, 
we should recognize the dangers of a high temperature and 
seek to protect our lots all along the line until the shipment 
is delivered to the receiver. It has seemed to me that there 
might be some dangerous condition surrounding shipments 
to New York City by boat. We have many complaints from 
that source, especially at times, and it may be wise to in- 
vestigate the conditions the ensuing season. | 

When a lot is delivered at the railroad the packer’s 
responsibility ends and the Company assumes the respon- 
sibility of sending each lot to its appropriate destination. 
It should be obvious to the growers that it is of the ut- 
most importance for the manager to know the truth. It is 
suicidal to undertake to hide the weak points for if the 
manager knows the truth he can better send the lot where 
it belongs. How useless, then, to try and pass an unsound 
lot for a sound lot, for nature makes no mistakes. 

And as a matter of simple justice the packer should 
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not be held responsible for conditions over which he has 
no control. To illustrate: A and B have lots of identical 
condition. A’s lot is sent to Saginaw and B’s to Joplin. 
A’s lot is accepted without question, but B’s lot is rejected 
and he suffers a discount of one dollar a barrel. If B’s lot 
had been sent to Saginaw and A’s to Joplin, A would have 
lost the dollar a barrel. How important it is, then, for the 
manager to know the truth. 
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Mr. A. U. Chaney gave a very interesting talk on con- 
ditions existing during the.past season and illustrating in 
detail by the use of charts and lantern slides the method 
of arriving at the opening prices, size of crop and money 
received as compared with other seasons, and other mat- 
ters of interest in connection with the selling of the crop. 

Mr. Childs made a brief report of the advertising work 
done during the past season, following which remarks were 
made by Professor Hobson, Mr. C. M. Chaney, Mr. C. W. 
Wilkinson and Mr. B. H. Porter. 

Mr. J. C. Makepeace addressed the meeting in relation 
to the necessity of making arrangements for having another 
scientific man at the Experimental Bog at Kast Wareham. 
After a short discussion it was duly voted that the Treas- 
urer be authorized to receive pledges from the members 
authorizing him to deduct the amount of two cents per bar- 
rel from proceeds of sales for the season of 1922 and 1923; 
when the Treasurer has been assured that other growers 
outside the Sales Company have contributed their propor- 
tion he shall pay such sums to the Treasurer of the Cape 
Cod Cranberry Growers’ Association for the employment 
of an additional scientific assistant at the Massachusetts Ex- 
periment Station Bog at East Wareham. 

Upon motion being duly made and seconded it was 
voted that the Directors of the New England Cranberry 
Sales Company be authorized to levy an assessment or tax 
not exceeding 50 cents per barrel, or its equivalent, on cran- 
berries marketed from the 1922 crop; the proceeds to be 
expended for advertising or other special service relating 
thereto but for no other purpose. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.15 P. M. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The fourth Annual Meeting of the New England Cran- 
berry Sales Company, organized 1919, was held at the Town 
Hall, Carver, Mass., on Tuesday, April 10th, 1923, the meet- 
ing being called to order at 10.45 A. M. by the President. 

There were sixty-six persons present, representing one 
hundred twenty-one memberships. 

The call for the meeting was read, and the records of 
the last meeting were read and duly approved. 

Mr. Briggs addressed the meeting at this time and in 
his remarks suggested a method of making the estimates 
of crops more reliable, and an improvement in the averaging 
system. 

The report of the Treasurer was received, accepted, and 
voted to be placed on file. 

The report of the Auditors was read and duly accepted. 

Following these reports, election of directors, clerk, 
treasurer, and nominees for directors of the American 
Cranberry Exchange took place, being supervised by Mr. 
Chester EF. Weston, as clerk of balloting. 

Mr. Barker made report regarding progress being made 
in the development of the picking machine. 

Mr. H. S. Griffith, as chairman of the inspectors, made 
report in relation to the size and keeping quality of the fruit 
during the past season. , 

Dr. Neil E. Stevens, Pathologist, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, gave a very interesting talk in regard to the relation 
of weather to the keeping quality of the crop. 

Representatives from the office of the advertising 
agents made report of the advertising work done during the 
past season, and plans for future work. 
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Following the lunch hour, Mr. A. U. Chaney gave a re- 
port regarding the results obtained during the past season, 
illustrating with lantern slides the market trend, movement 
of crop, and values as compared with other seasons. 

Mr. C. M. Chaney made suggestions regarding improve- 
ment in the method of packing carloads of boxes and the 
bracing of them so that better ventilation might be secured. 

Upon motion being duly made and seconded, it was 
voted that the Directors of the New England Cranberry 
Sales Company be authorized to levy an assessment or tax 
not exceeding fifty cents per barrel, or its equivalent, on 
cranberries marketed from the 1923 crop; the proceeds to 
be expended for advertising or other special service relating 
thereto but for no other purpose. 

. It was voted that report of the meeting and the papers 
and reports as read be printed and that a copy be distribut- 
ed to every member of the company. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.35 P. M. 


A. D. BENSON, 
Clerk. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Perhaps the chief usefulness of our annual meeting is 
the opportunity it gives us to consider together the course 
of the marketing season just closing, its results as they 
affect our industry, the New England Cranberry Sales Com- 
pany, and the American Cranberry Exchange, with whose 
Success ours is indissolubly bound; together with what we, 
as an organization and as individuals, have done to help or 
to hinder the fulfillment of the plans and hopes with which 
we opened the season. 

We must admit that those plans and hopes were not 
quite fulfilled during the past season. The course of the 
market was not true to form. It ran smoothly enough 
through most of the season,—i. e. through that half when 
most of the crop is sold,—but since that time it has been 
most disappointing. 

The effect of the shrinkage in values has not been seri- 
ously damaging to the sales company, although it has re- 
duced greatly the returns to those of us who have had ber- 
ries to ship during the winter,—outside of the General 
Shipment for Howes. In some respects it should work to 
our advantage by demonstrating the value of co-operation 
and the dangers of promiscuous shipping. So long as the 
American Cranberry Exchange distributed a high percent- 
age of the crop, results were satisfactory; when most of its 
crop was marketed, and when independent shippers threw 
upon the market their reserves,—from which they had 
hoped to realize large profits, i. e. when orderly distribution 
ceased, the market became demoralized. 

It is reasonable to suppose that there are among inde- 
pendent shippers a number of growers who grow good ber- 
bies and endeavor to harvest and pack them carefully, who 
have been deterred from co-operating with us by the fact 
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that the expense of co-operative marketing and advertising 
have seemed to them large in comparison with the pub- 
lished rates of other selling agencies; also because, in re- 
cent years, the success of the Exchange in stabilizing the 
market through the whole shipping season has made it pos- 
sible for independent growers whose crops were sound and | 
well packed to ship at their own convenience and net as 
much money for their berries as their neighbors in the 
Sales Company. Under these circumstances there was no 
conspicuous demonstration of the value of membership in 
the Sales Company to those who did not study the subject 
carefully enough to realize that successful marketing has 
depended upon orderly distribution and that this, in turn, 
depends upon co-operation. 

The results of the last marketing season should make 
clear the danger of promiscuous marketing and the ad- 
vantage of a membership in our co-operative organizations. 
I believe that our members are in a position to demonstrate 
these facts to their neighbors and that it is their duty to 
endeavor to increase our membership in this way,—always 
remembering that a grower who does not grow good ber- 
ries and pack them well is not fitted for membership in a 
co-operative company; will certainly be dissatisfied if he 
joins us; and will do us less harm outside than as a mem- 
ber. 

One of the causes of the upset in the market was the 
fact that our crop over-ran our estimates materially. Pick- 
ing was delayed by unfavorable weather, and this may have 
given the berries an opportunity to grow to unusual size. 
If harvesting had proceeded in normal fashion our esti- 
mates might have been substantiated by results. But while 
it may please us to find an explanation for an inaccurate 
estimate, that does not change its effect. The marketing 
plan and prices of the Exchange were based upon the prob- 
able demand and the estimated supply. It appears that the 
excess of the supply over the estimate was an important 
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factor in the break in the market. 

Although the Sales Company’s estimates have gener- 
ally been nearly correct I suspect that this has resulted 
from averaging a large number of inaccurate personal esti- 
mates; that few of our members have the faculty of esti- 
mating, even approximately, a growing crop. Perhaps I 
am judging others by myself. I am free to confess that I 
have no confidence in my own estimates. I have been de- 
ceived too often. 

I think we have been too casual in making estimates. 
Their importance, emphasized by recent experience, merits 
a careful study of the way to secure greater accuracy. The 
following plan, which I intend to adopt the coming season, 
unless a better one is suggested, seems to me will enable 
me to improve my estimates and, at the same time, give me 
other information of value, if pursued over a sufficient num- 
ber of years to make generalizations practicable. 

Choosing a plot of vines where there seems to be an 
average crop, I would line off a strip 514 feet (1-3 of a rod) 
wide, extending from ditch to ditch. If the ditches are 414 
rods apart (which I believe is standard practice) this strip 
would contain 114 rods. Just before the Association meet- 
ing, when Mr. Sanders calls for our estimates, I would have 
an experienced picker scoop the berries on half of this strip, 
—from one ditch to the middle of the strip. These berries 
when cleaned and measured would give the quantity grow- 
ing on 34, of an average rod and might be used as the basis 
of the early provisional estimate. I would store these ber- 
ries safely,—recording condition, cup count, color, etc. A 
week later I would have the same picker gather the berries 
on the other half of the marked strip, cleaning, measuring, 
etc., these berries as before. Comparing the two lots would 
show how the crop was developing,—measurements and cup 
counts giving two checks on the growth. Probably a re- 
vised estimate might be ready when Mr. Benson calls upon 
us. After another week, when harvesting would probably 
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begin, I would have the same picker gather the berries on 
a similar strip,—cleaning, measuring, etc., as before. This 
might cause a revision of previous estimates which would 
be of service to the Exchange in determining the opening 
price. The information that could be derived from the 
records of these several lots of berries would be interesting 
and, in a series of years, valuable. 

The measurements I have chosen were selected that 
the plots might be convenient in size, absolutely alike in 
their boundaries, and each have equal shares of bog ad- 
jacent to a ditch and in the center of a section, where often 
the crop differs from that near a ditch. 

Another cause of the decreased demand for cranber- 
ries toward the end of the season was the inferior quality 
of the crop as a whole. Herein there is cause for anxiety 
concerning the effect of the past season on the coming one. 
Our travelling inspector, who examined cars of berries up- 
on which our customers claimed allowances, has submitted 
a report which calls attention to the disappointment, loss 
and trouble that a shipment of poor berries causes the pur- 
chaser, his customers, and the consumer; and how such 
losses and disappointments inevitably restrict the demand 
for cranberries. It is certain that the reputation of Eat- 
mor Cranberries has suffered on account of the poor qual- 
ity of the last crop. It is imperative that every member - 
of the Exchange shall do his part to prove that we have not 
reduced our standards of quality, but, rather, have in- 
creased them, and that the Eatmor brand will always stand 
for quality. Members should make it their business to 
know the quality of their crops and to avoid branding any 
cranberries which do not meet, fully, the specifications of a 
brand. Our inspectors must insist that such requirements 
are met. We must guard against a recurrence of the ex- 
periences of last year. Our expenditures for advertising 
will be wasted if our branded fruit does not measure up to 
our representations. 
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Not only does an inferior lot which is branded injure 
the reputation of the brand and, therefore, of the Sales 
Company and the Exchange, but if it is rejected by the pur- 
chaser, (as is always probable in such cases) and is treated 
as a separate item shipment it is not likely to net the ship- 
per as much as if it had been shipped, unbranded, to a mar- 
ket where its lack of quality would not have caused such 
an excessive discount from the standard price as frequent- 
ly results when a lot is rejected in some market where there 
is no outlet for berries of inferior quality. 

If our agents know the quality of a shipment, they can 
be trusted to send it to the most available market for such 
alot. If for any reason a poor lot is camouflaged under a 
brand, it is likely to be sent anywhere and to get into all 
sorts of trouble. Our inspectors and Mr. Benson should be 
fully informed concerning the quality of all lots, when they 
are being packed, so that each lot may be sent to the appro- 
priate market. If we members of the Sales Company make 
it our business to grow sound cranberries, harvest and pack 
them carefully, ship them when and as our agents advise, 
describing each lot accurately, we can safely trust their dis- 
posal to the experienced officers of the Sales Company and 
Exchange. 

The gradual developing of the averaging system, with 
the long General Shipments for our main crop varieties, has 
proved successful and, I think, satisfactory, in the main, to 
our members. In those years when the price of late berries 
increased rapidly as the holiday demand developed, it was 
only natural that some members who were shipping Howes 
in December were disappointed,—perhaps for a time un- 
reconciled, to the certainty of receiving less for those ship- 
ments than if their berries were not pledged to the General 
Shipment. I believe that members who felt any dissatis- 
faction on this account realized, on further consideration, 
that the averaging plan was entirely fair, and that the ad- 
vantages which they missed were accidental and could not 
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have been forseen. The course of the market has been quite 
different the past season, and it has been a distinct advant- 
age to those members who shipped, Howes in December, to 
have such shipments averaged. 

Every member has had the right to reserve part of his 
Howes for shipment after the close of the long General 
Shipment for that variety. He could, therefore, satisfy his 
desire to speculate. The majority of our members do not 
care to take the many risks and to bear the many anxieties, 
difficulties, and extra expenses that are inseparable from 
mid-winter shipping. The results of the past winter prove 
that it is not always profitable to do so. 

By extending the General Shipment for Howes so that 
it includes all berries of that variety that can reach the 
markets in time to be sold during the winter holiday sea- 
son, we have removed the opportunity for holiday prices 
to affect, directly, any shipments of Howes that are with- 
held from the General Shipment. The probabilities are 
very strong, therefore, that any Howes so reserved, cannot 
be sold advantageously until after the period of trifling de- 
mand which usually includes most of January and, often, 
part of February. 

There is one difficulty that sometimes develops in the 
application of the averaging system to the process of. or- 
derly marketing to which I wish to ask for your serious 
consideration at this time. I have referred to it before, but 
no practical attempt to solve it has been made. The past 
season emphasized the importance of finding a remedy. 

It frequently happens that a crisis In market condi- 
tions develops suddenly and causes the Exchange to or- 
der shipments stopped. Generally, we are advised that 
there will be periods when shipments must be withheld, . 
and approximate dates and limits are indicated; but, as hap- 
pened last autumn, the orders to stop shipping may come 
without warning, and they may be in force for a longer 
time than we expected and than many members are pre- 
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pared to meet. 

How can we meet such situations in a way to conserve 
the crop value and to guard the rights of the members af- 
fected directly, and the interests of the membership as a 
whole? 

Where a member has pledged his berries to a General 
Shipment and cannot hold them safely at his own house, 
or, for compelling reasons, cannot handle them there at a 
later time, I believe that he should be required to deliver 
them to the nearest Company packing house that can take 
care of them, and that the cost of such delivery should be 
borne by the grower, because it would result from the in- 
adequacy of his facilities. When these berries could be 
released, they would be packed by the Company, for the 
account of the grower, at its standard rates. 

But sometimes it happens that a lot of berries which 
was in good condition to ship, under a brand, when ship- 
ments are suspended cannot withstand a prolonged period 
in storage and cannot be fitted to take a brand when ship- 
ments are resumed. If prices have fallen meanwhile there 
will be a marked difference between the price which such 
a lot will sell for as a separate item shipment, after its 
release, and what it would have brought if it had been in- 
cluded in the General Shipment. We may say that a mem- 
ber should foresee and avoid getting into such a predica- 
ment, but we must remember that we are instructed to 
ship our best keeping Howes first,—such only being suit- 
able for the early shipments of Howes, which go to the 
Pacific Coast and distant markets where much time must 
elapse between shipping and sales to consumers. There- 
fore a grower cannot always be blamed if some of his less 
hardy berries are caught in the holdup. 

Such berries were intended for shipping to nearby 
markets. It is to save these markets that shipments have 
been suspended. I believe we should adopt some plan to 
protect the grower,—to relieve him. from the risk of get- 
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ting into such a position, if he wishes us to do so; and, the 
only way that I can see to protect him is to take the berries 
off of his hands,—i. e. for the Sales Company to accept them 
at one of its storehouses, if practicable, and to give the 
grower credit for the quantity of berries, of the appropri- 
ate brand, which could be packed from them at the time of 
delivery,—less, of course, the cost of packages and regular 
charges for packing. If we can develop a method of deter- 
mining that quantity, which will safeguard all interests, I 
think we can solve the problem. 

I suggest the following method: 

The Sales Company to supervise delivery which would 
be paid for by the grower. 

The berries to be delivered in the chaff, in the original 
storage boxes. 

As each load is delivered a representative of the Com- 
pany to weigh it, in batches of the same number of boxes,— 
preferably ten. Any important inequality in the contents 
of the boxes would be noticeable and could be investigated. 
From each batch of ten boxes, one to be set aside for meas- 
urement. 

When the whole lot is delivered the boxes set aside for 
measurmeent are to be weighed again, in batches of ten, in 
order to qualify them as average boxes, and any exceptional 
box would be investigated and proper adjustment made. 

The contents of the reserved boxes are then to be 
screened,—the net weight being determined by weighing the 
empty boxes,—and the screened berries packed and branded. 
The measure of this screened lot, in packed barrels or boxes, 
would be one-tenth of the whole lot for which the grower 
would receive credit. The Company would have to ship the 
packed berries before they deteriorated. If the whole lot 
was large it would not be necessary to screen one-tenth to 
secure a safe measure; one box in twenty, or even more, 
might be sufficient. 

If events should turn so that it would be advantageous 
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_ for the Company to pack such a lot quickly, as a plain head 
shipment, it could do so; whereas a grower is always criti- 
eized for doing this,—even when it is clearly the proper 
course to pursue. 

I can see no real objection to trying the plan I have 
outlined, if its practice is limited to such lots as the Com- 
pany is equipped to handle and as its manager and district 
inspector deem suitable for the purpose. 

Can a similar plan be used in the case of a lot of ber- 
ries too large, or to far removed from a Company store- 
house, to be delivered to one of its houses? I believe it 
might be practicable in localities where the Company could 
take charge of the member’s house with the berries in it, 
—or, possibly, the berries only. For a similar plan of de- 
termining the quantity and brand might be used and the 
pile of boxes that were to be held could be protected from 
disturbance by placing empty boxes over them and sealing 
the pile with a system of tapes or strings which could not 
be tampered with without detection. 

If we are to have long periods when shipping must be 
suspended,—especially at the approach of winter,—we must 
devise some plan to take care of such lots of berries as I 
_have referred to,—at the same time guarding the interests 
of the general membership absolutely. 

The Plymouth packing house justified itself in its first 
season,—although its operation was somewhat handicapped 
by the receipt there of more than twice the quantity of ber- 
ries that were promised. The screening equipment was 
successful and an improvement on that in our other houses; 
but in the storage rooms we must add equipment to be able 
to handle the berries that are likely to come to this house; 
for it must be remembered that there was less than an aver- 
age crop on Plymouth bogs last year. 

The withdrawal of one of the largest contributors to 
the house at Harwich, because of his unwillingness to ac- 
cept the grading which we insisted upon, and his subse- 
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quent withdrawal from the Company, resulted in a small 
output from that house,—an output that would, in itself, 
hardly justify the establishment of a packing house. I be- 
lieve, however, that it would be a mistake to discontinue 
it; that it should be maintained as a rallying point for our 
members in this rather distant territory, where other facili- 
ties for storage and packing are inadequate and where the 
maintenance of a Company packing house is necessary if we 
hope to increase our membership and to operate satis- 
factorily. 

By establishing a fixed, uniform charge for overhead 
expense, effective in all our houses, I believe that we have — 
made a distinct improvement in our plan,—one that will 
make the houses more popular with our members and, so, 
increase their usefulness to the Company and to the Ex- 
change. . 

Many co-operative organizations are forming to mar- 
ket farm products. Most of these require their members 
to sign long term contracts; and state legislatures are con- 
sidering the passage of laws that would make it impossi- 
ble to cancel such contracts except by mutual consent. Our 
organizations have grown through sixteen years, while per- 
mitting a member to resign, in any year, between shipping 
seasons. Our policy is that a member restrained against — 
his will is a detriment to us,—not an asset. I do not think 
that we should change that policy but we may well consider 
whether it is not advisable to make it more difficult to re- 
new a membership that has been terminated by resigna- 
tion. We should avoid the reputation of allowing a grower. 
to slip in and out of the Company, at pleasure. 

Death has claimed four of our members during the 
year, Halvor Torgeson, Chas. 8S. Hathaway, E. R. Barker, . 
and §. T. Weston, and among our employees, B. B. Sisson. 
All of these men were faithful to our interests; most of 
them were long time friends of many of our members to 
whom the loss is a personal one. 
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Two members have resigned, but in neither case were 
we able to be of service to them, or they to us. 

In the address of the president of the American Cran- 
berry Growers’ Association, in January, Mr. C. D. Make- 
peace called attention to the better business conditions that 
give reason for optimism with regard to marketing the next 
crop; but he distinctly warned his hearers that the founda- 
tions of this improvement are not secure,—that there are 
many contingencies which may retard it or check it alto- 
gether. His opportunities for making such a survey of con- 
ditions are unusual; his calm judgment gives his advice 
great weight. | 

The uncertainty of conditions abroad must keep us 
anxious, primarily for civilization, and also as they may 
affect our country and ourselves; but there is occasion for 
anxiety in the hideous crimes of lawless bands in this coun- 
try and the impossibility of bringing the guilty to judg- 
ment. That labor leaders can support morally (if we can 
use that word in such a connection) if not openly, sabo- 
tage, persecution, and murder is disheartening. Until the 
people rise up and end the tyranny of organizations that 
scorn laws and are determined to rule or ruin, we must al- 
ways be anxious lest a strike in some basic industry may 
upset business conditions and make it difficult to market our 
crop. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


The shipments of the New England Cranberry Sales 
Company for the past season have exceeded the August es- 
timate by over 25,000 barrels,—approximately 15 per cent., 
—there having been shipped nearly 194,000 barrels, where- 
as the estimate was 168,500 barrels. The greatest differ- 
ence occurred in the Early blacks shipments which over- 
ran the early estimates by 20 per cent., or 17,000 barrels; 
the Howes over-ran but 814 per cent. and the Odd Varieties 
1214 per cent. 

Total shipments have been as follows: 

Early Blacks Howes Others 
105,314 70,180 18,380 

The excess, especially in the amount of the Blacks, can 
be attributed to the favorable “growing” weather which 
prevailed between the time of estimate, which was made 
unusually early, and the time of harvest, which was de- 
layed on account of rainy weather. Such a large variance 
between estimate and actual crop is likely to jeopardize 
the plans of our sales agents. I trust that our members 
appreciate the value of a careful estimate of their crops and 
the importance of supplying us with information relative 
to such estimates. I am pleased to say that the majority of 
the members co-operate fully in this matter, but there are 
a number who, apparently, do not realize the value of send- 
ing in a report. 

The statement which I submit for your approval shows 
that there has been paid to growers an amount of $1,768,- 
592.07, or an average net price of $9.15 for all classes of 
berries, branded or plain heads. 

We have yet to make returns on berries shipped since 
March 17th, which amount to 1,386 boxes, but as the sell- 
ing prices have not advanced, the average will not be af- 
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fected. 

For comparison, let us consider the season of 1913, 
when the members of this Company shipped but 250 bar- 
rels more than during the past season. My records show that 
the net average price paid to growers for berries shipped 
during that season was $5.75. 

The rule in regard to pledging berries for the long gen- 
eral shipments has been observed this season by practically 
all of our growers, and has been of material help to your 
manager in the planning of shipments. All Blacks pledged 
to the long shipment were forwarded before the closing 
date, Nov. 25th, and returns were made during the last 
week of the month of December, the general average be- 
ing $9.09. 

Market conditions prevented the forwarding of all 
the pledged Howes before Jan. Ist, there being on hand at 
that time 671 barrels of this class to be shipped. This de- 
layed final returns somewhat, but the estimating of pro- 
ceeds of some shipments enabled us to complete settle- 
ments by February 22nd, the average price for the entire 
shipment being $13.05. 

We have had many expressions of satisfaction for the 
prices received, and we hope that our members appreciate 
the fact that these results were, and can be obtained only 
through co-operative effort in shipments and distribution. 

We should aim to add to our membership that further 
benefits may be received, and we rely upon our members to 
express their satisfaction to independent shippers, so that 
they may be influenced to associate themselves with us. 

I believe this to be an opportune time to call your at- 
tention to the fact that the distribution of the Reserve 
Fund of 1921, $15,665.59, which I presume the Directors 
will authorzie at their next meeting, will return to members 
over 1 per cent. of the selling expense of that season, there- 
by making the selling expense for that season less than 6 
per cent. of the net proceeds. 
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Half Barrel Boxes 


You will note by reference to the figures that nearly 
two-thirds of our berries were shipped in boxes, and it is 
probable that a larger quantity would have been used but 
for the shortage of these containers which existed at the 
time the first Howes shipments were made. As it is appar- 
ent that the box has come to stay, I believe that some 
action should be taken toward the establishing of a Federal 
or State standard, both as to dimensions and thickness of 
stock to be used. Many of the boxes used last season were © 
undersized. This deficiency was brought to the attention 
of the State Department of Weights and Measures, with the ~ 
result that they contemplate drastic action if any such con- 
tainers are used during next season. 

We urge our growers to be very particular that boxes 
purchased by them comply with the standards as adopted 
by the Company. 


Screenhouses 


In the early fall, large signs, bearing the Company’s 
name and packing house number, were placed upon the five 
packing houses, and large ““Eatmor” signs were placed on 
four of them. These have attracted much attention, es- 
pecially at Tremont and West Barnstable, where many 
autoists have visited the packing houses and requested the 
superintendents to allow them to watch operations as the 
berries were being packed. 

The Plymouth Packing House, which was equipped for 
operation this year, has proven a popular addition to the 
Company’s system of packing, and the number of berries | 
handled at this house the past season has placed it second 
on the list so far as quantity of output is concerned. 

The total amount shipped from the several houses is 
as follows: 
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Equal 


Bbls. Boxes Bbls. 
No. Carver 1,635 F072 6,401 
Plymouth Toy 9,90514 5,749 
Tremont 803 e120 3,363 
W. Barnstable LF2 6,308 SEPA 
Harwich 613 1,047 1,136 

4,020 31,912 19,975 


You will note that the No. Carver house still retains 
the lead in berries handled, although we diverted a large 
number of berries to the Plymouth house which in previ- 
ous seasons had been packed at No. Carver. As there is a 
prospect of further increase in business at that point, it 
seems imperative that something be done to increase the 
facilities of that house, and I trust that the Screenhouse 
Committee may hold a meeting within the next two weeks 
to consider what changes are necessary to increase the ac- 
commodations and efficiency at that point. 

I believe that the Company has been very fortunate 
- in securing its superintendents at the packing houses, and 
I appreciate the services rendered by them and their co-op- 
eration with the office. I thank the members and officers 
of the Company for their continued co-operation through 
the season. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. D. BENSON, 
Treasurer. 
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TREASURER’S ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1923 


Reserved for expenses from year’s sales $40,812.71 
_ Disbursements 
Contingent Fund $514.74 
Interest and Discount 3,015.04 
Light and Heat 158.89 
Telephone and Telegraph 955.50 
Express, Freight and Carting 100.44 
Printing 441.10 
Office Expense 426.49 
Postage 269.09 
Office Salaries 4,582.50 
Treasurer’s Salary 4,500.00 
Treasurer’s Expense 690.79 
General Expense 6LiS4 
Insurance 162.00 
Taxes 544.43 
Expense of Meetings 582.56 
Labels ASB OT. 


Inspectors’ Salaries and Expenses 4,513.23 
Screenhouse Depreciation and 


Expense | 4,756.89 
Advertising in Local Papers 368.50 
Advertising Signs at Screenhouses 549.38 
Picking Machine Account 80.50 
Merchandise 35.08 
Office Equipment 155.00 $32,855.24 
Balance over expenses $7,957.47 
Cranberries 
Paid growers during fiscal year $1,768,592.07 
Advertising assessments for season 95,631.51 


Shipments this season,—Barrels 70,242 
Boxes 247,00514 
Crates 390 
Equal in terms of barrels 193,8743,, 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


The members of your Auditing Committee have exam- 
ined the books of this Company for the year ending March 
ol, 1923, and beg to report that they have been kept in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

The several ledger accounts, the bank accounts, cash 
on hand, and trial balance sheet as of March 31, 1923, have 
been checked by us. We have examined all journal entries, 
and the notes paid during the year, amounting to $480,- 
000.00. We have noted the various items of receipts and 
“payments in the cash book, and believe that the accounts 
are correct in every particular. 

We find that vouchers for all payments have been prop- 
erly filed and that the inventories of the several properties 
have been entered on the books in accordance with the ap- 
praisal of the Directors. 

We submit herewith Statement of Condition as of 
March 31, 1923. 


Assets Liabilities 
Amer. Cran. Exchange $13,475.00 Experimental Station 
Office Building 6,000.00 Account $1,666.44 
Office Equipment 3,500.00 Membership Fund 2,960.00 
Real Estate and Bldgs. 24,500.00 Bills Payable 10,000.00 
Equipment and Sup- Mortgages 6,000.00 
plies at Screen- Cranberries 1,037.07 
houses 5,875.00 Operating Fund 49,411.72 
Engraved Plates 500.00 Reserve Funds: 
Trademarks 150.00 Season of 1921 15,665.59 
Merchandise 9.40 Season of 1922 7,957.47 
Accounts Receivable 37,040.02 
Cash 3,648.87 
$94,698.29 $94,698.29 


ALBERT A. THOMAS, 
T. T. VAUGHAN, 
RUEL S. GIBBS, 
Auditing Committee. 
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REPORT OF PICKING MACHINE COMMITTEE 


As many of our growers are unfamiliar with the pres- 
ent picking machine situation, I will submit a brief report 
of what has been done since the last Annual Meeting. 

Mr. Tervo completed his new machine in time to take 
it to the Growers’ meeting in Wareham on Aug. 22nd. 
Away from the bog it created a favorable impression, as it 
is a very smooth-running machine. In the vines the engine 
soon overheated; and what picking was done was unsatis- 
factory. By changing his gear ratio, the inventor was able ° 
to overcome the engine trouble, and gave a demonstration 
at Mr. T. T. Vaughan’s bog on Aug. 29th. Although he had — 
picked on the same bog in quite a satisfactory manner the 
previous year, it was quite evident that the new picker 
would not work so well as the old one. Incidentally, an at- 
tachment on the side of the frame for automatically filling 
crates, was a constant source of annoyance. The crates kept 
running over and leaving windrows of berries on the 
ground, which in themselves were misleading. 

Mr. Tervo had been working on the machine for many 
months, and felt that he simply must have a change. He 
accordingly went away, leaving his assistant, Mr. Radko, in 
charge. 

On Sept. 7th, Mr. Radko used the machine at the Fin- 
ney Bog, and on Sept. 8th at the Swan Holt Bog. Both 
trials were unsatisfactory. Mr. Tervo returned on Sept. 
23rd, and picked on the Swan Holt Bog, and on Sept. 24th 
on the Century Bog; but in each case, though he at times 
did fairly well where vines were not too short or too thick, 
none of the work was uniformly good. At his last demon- 
stration, at the Atwood Bog in Carver on Sept. 26th, he 
seemed to get more of the berries, but left the vines in bad 
shape. 
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As.a piece of machinery, the new picker is a great suc- 
cess; but it is not sufficiently flexible to meet our varying 
- requirements, and it jams many of the berries that it picks. 
The previous model, on the other hand, though not rugged 
enough for our needs and rather crudely constructed, had 
more flexibility, and did no serious damage to the berries. 
The Committee discussed these matters very fully with Mr. 
_ Tervo; and although he finally offered to try to combine the 
two machines, his plans were too indefinite to justify an 
appropriation. 

With work suspended on the picking machine, Tervo 
began to look for employment, and found a job with John 
F’. Kemp Co., a machine shop employing about twenty men, 
located not far from the Quincy Adams station. In due 
course of time, Mr. W. M. Mathewson, the proprietor of the 
shop, learned about the picking machine, and became inter- 
ested in it. The upshot of the matter is that he has now 
agreed to take hold of the proposition where Tervo left off. 
He is to give Tervo steady employment at regular. wages in 
his shop, either on the picker or at other work. Tervo in 
turn is to get a certain percentage of the profits if the ma- 
chine is successful. Your Committee has accepted this ar- 
rangement, as Mr. Mathewson will assume Mr. Tervo’s obli- 
gations to the Sales Company, and as he proposes to finance 
the experimental work in future. 

Mr. Mathewson is a practical man; and his shop is well- 
equipped. On April 6th Mr. Benson and I found the Mathew- 
son-Tervo combination already at work on the picker. Ina 
short time a trial will be made in the vines; and after care- 
ful study, changes will be made as difficulties arise. There 
are many problems to be solved; but the prospect seems en- 
couraging. | 


L. B. R. BARKER, 
Chairman. 
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REPORT OF H. S. GRIFFITH 


‘ Chairman of Inspectors 


The size of the fruit and the keeping qualities were the 
marked features of the season of 1922. 

While I have no record in the matter of size except for 
the years 1918 and 1919 I think the fruit of the season was 
the largest that we have marketed since the organization of 
the company. My figures are based on the lots that came 
under my observation but I assume the same condition pre- 
vailed throughout the two Counties. Reckoning the lot as 
the unit the comparison in percentages for the three years 
is: 


BLACKS HOWES 

Large Average Small Large Average Small 
1918 20 44 36 29 oo 42 
oie 8 AT Ad 50 AT 3 
L922 680 iM 3 82 16 2 


Some seasons we have to strain the rules in order to 
bring Black and Howes under the Mayflower and Honker 
grades; last year but three per cent. of the Blacks counted 
over 120, and but 2 per cent. of the Howes counted over 110. 
More than fifty per cent. of the Blacks were of Harvard size, 
and more than sixty per cent. of the Howes were of Santa 
Claus size. Assuming that the growers can make fairly 
accurate estimates of the volume of their growing crops the 
unusual large size of the fruit last season would appear to 
account for the general underestimates. 

In volume and keeping qualities the crop of 1922 ranks 
with that of 1914 as the largest and poorest we have mar- . 
keted. It is interesting to recall at this time that the crop of 
1896 was the largest and the poorest we had marketed up 
to that date, and that the returns to the growers in 1896 and 
1914 were discouraging. The fact that we did not repeat 
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the losses last season that we met in the years 1896 and 
1914 must be credited to the improved methods of handling 
on the part of the growers and the local company, and to 
the improved methods of distribution on the part of the 
American Cranberry Exchange. 

Our experiences for the season suggest remedies by 
which we may still further reduce our embarrassments by 
avoiding the conditions that lead to such a general dissatis- 
faction. In this connection I want to urge upon the company 
the importance of taking advantage of the most modern 
research by establishment of a new department in our plan 
by which the selling agents may be advised of the general 
condition of the crop before the date of naming the opening 
price. For the present we can have the services of Dr. 
Franklin and I trust the Directors will authorize our man- 
ager to take such steps as may seem advisable to assist Dr. 
Franklin in his work. 

We were convinced before the opening price was named 
last season that the fruit was of poor keeping qualities. Dr. 
Franklin stated early in the season that the crop would 
shrink 20 per cent. on account of rot. Subsequent observa- 
tions confirmed the statement; if we had waited until the 
end of the season we could not have come nearer to the fact. 
Now we must not assume that this was a “forecast”’ on the 
part of Dr. Franklin; it was the result of a calculation. And: 
in view of the fact that the appearance of cranberries is mis- 
leading to the eye we should avail ourselves of this knowl- 
edge as so much more reliable than the guess of the inspec- 
tors and growers based more or less upon the hopes of the 
interested parties. 

The advantage of knowing the keeping qualities in ad- 
vance of the marketing season is so self evident that it ap- 
pears like a waste of time to discuss it. This point has a 
vital bearing on the price. If we know the fruit is not of 
good keeping quality the price should be a figure that will 
insure the most rapid consumption, and the trade should be 
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warned of the danger of buying to hold for later use. The 
experiences of last season are fresh in our memory, and still 
fresher in the memory of some of the “independents” who 
held for a better price, and we should readily see that unsal- 
able cranberries on the market, even if the grower has 
passed it on to the trade, has a general effect on the net re- 
sults. 

If we know the fruit is of good keeping quality we can 
name a price with assurance that our holdings will not suffer 
a serious shrinkage. I think it will be admitted that the pre- 
miums were too low last season; the same premiums may be 
high enough and even too high the ensuing season. And so 
a knowledge on this point will enable us to fix a more just 
premium scale. 

In the matter of harvesting, storing, or holding, this 
point is of vital importance. While we do not advise care- 
lessness under any condition, we should urge more than the 
usual precaution in seasons when we know the fruit is un- 
sound; and in seasons when we know the fruit is sound 
growers who find their bogs need a respite from the scoop 
may use the snap machine with comparative safety. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELATION OF 
WEATHER TO THE KEEPING QUALITY 
OF THE CRANBERRY CROP. 


NEIL E. STEVENS 
Pathologist, Bureau of Plant I ndustry 


As a part of our work on cranberry diseases, we have 
devoted special attention during the last six or seven years 
to the rots which develop after picking, and to the various 
factors which affect the keeping quality of the fruit. Our 
work here in Massachusetts has been carried on jointly with 
Dr. Franklin and such of the results as seemed worthy of 
publication have either been printed in his reports, or dis- 
tributed by the Experiment Station. In the course of this 
work we have frequently received assistance from individual 
growers, many of them members of this Company, and in 
addition have at all times been given the use of the facilities 
of the Sales Company here, and of the Exchange in New 
York, Chicago and elsewhere. I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to place on record our appreciation of the courteous 
assistance we have always received from the officers and 
members of the New England Cranberry Sales Company and 
the American Cranberry Exchange. 

The most accurate information we have on the subject 
which I have been asked to discuss today, is based on the 
records of this Company. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the cranberry crop, as a whole, shows much better 
keeping quality in some years than in others. Certain years 
stand out in every one’s memory; we all remember that the 
crop of 1920 was of unusual excellence, and I have been re- 
peatedly assured that the crop of 1914 was so bad that no 
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one who had anything to do with it is likely to forget that 
year. As regards less unusual crops, however, memory is 
not trustworthy, and we are very fortunate to have in print 
in the annual reports of the Chairman of your board of in- 
spectors an appraisal of the quality of the crop over a series 
of eleven years. The first column in the table was taken 
from this source. 

I regard these reports as our most reliable source of in- 
formation on the quality of the various crops—not only be- 
cause they are in print, which frees us from the necessity of 
trusting to memory, but also because as a result of the fre- 
quent inspectors’ meetings the report represents the com- 
bined judgment of the whole group of inspectors. I consider 
this estimate an even better indicator of crop quality than 
the number of rejections at destination, since rejections are 
influenced by market conditions, as well as by the quality of 
the fruit. 

In comparing the record of the crop of different years, 
it seemed hard to believe that the difference was due to dif- 
ferences in bog management, or methods of handling the 
crop.: The bogs are under different managements and are 
handled in various ways. Methods of handling change but 
slowly and in only one direction, for the better, yet, in spite 
of some exceptional bogs, the relative quality of the crop 
seemed to vary more or less constantly over the whole area. 
I was thus driven to the conclusion that the cause might well 
be sought in differences in weather conditions which vary 
from year to year over the whole area, and are beyond the 
control of the most efficient bog manager. 

We all recognize in certain cases close relationship be- 
tween weather conditions and the keeping quality of the 
cranberry crop. For example, an unseasonable hot period — 
during the shipping season, such as occurred, as I remem- 
ber it, during the first eight or ten days in October, 1922, 
has a direct and unfavorable effect on the fruit then in tran- 
sit. In the same way an unusual number of rainy days in 
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September, forcing us to harvest many of the berries while 
wet, has an unfavorable influence. 

Two or three years ago, however, I became convinced 
that there might be other, less evident relationships be- 
tween the keeping quality of the cranberry crop and weather 
conditions. 

Using as a basis of investigations the meteorological 
observations taken by Dr. Franklin at the State Bog at East 
Wareham, and those taken by Mr. Lawrence Rogers at 
South Carver, I compared temperature and rainfall in 
spring, summer and fall with the keeping quality of the 
cranberry crop for that year. You will note then that these 
observations are not state-wide for Massachusetts; that is, 
they apply, if they apply at all, particularly to the town of 
Wareham and Carver, Massachusetts, the towns in which 
Mr. Griffith’s personal inspections were made, and the 
towns in which continuous meteorological observations on 
cranberry bogs were available. 

Except for the fact that rainy weather in September is, 
as is well known, hard on the cranberry crop, we have as yet, 
been unable to work out any very definite relation between 
rainfall and the keeping qualities of the crop, although we 
feel sure that in some cases such relationships exist, and will 
be brought out eventually. As regards temperature, on the 
other hand, there seems to be a constant and rather curious 
relation. 
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KEEPING QUALITY OF CRANBERRY CROP OF MASS- 
ACHUSETTS, AND TEMPERATURE SUMMATIONS 
FOR WAREHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Temperature Temperature 

Year Keeping Quality May andJune July and August 
1912 Poor 607 1,095 
191s Good 5 yay biog Bap 
1914 Worst 625 1,056 
1915 Poor a12 1,094 
1916 Good 520 1,150 

LO 1h Good 528 byte 
1918 Good 590 1,161 
1919 Poor 632 1,165 
1920 Best 451 LISS 
1921 Fair 593 1,132, 
1922 Bad 770 1,165 


The figures given in columns 3 and 4 of the table were 
obtained by a method known as temperature summation. In 
the first place, the mean temperature for each day was cal- 
culated as the average of the observed maximum and mini- 
mum. From this mean we subtracted 50, as we considered 
that 50 F. was about the temperature at which cranberries 
here in Plymouth County begin active growth. The re- 
mainders, that is the difference between the mean tempera- 
ture of each day and 50, were added together, and give an 
indicator of the temperature for the month. This is an old 
and rather crude method of getting some means of indicat- 
ing the effective temperature. However, in studying the 
table it is only necessary to remember that a high number 
indicates a relatively high temperature for the period and 
a low number indicates a relatively low temperature. 

If you will check column 3 against column 2 you will © 
find that in 1912, 1914, 1919 and 1922, all bad years, we had 
unusually warm springs. On the other hand, 1913, 1916, 
1917, 1918 and especially in 1920, all good years, we had cool 
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springs. The only exceptional year is 1915, when a cool 
spring was followed by a crop of rather poor keeping quality. 
I believe this is due to the fact that 1915 had also a summer 
too cool for favorable development of the cranberry crop. 
The relation of summer temperature is one on which we 
must put more study before discussing it very fully. The 
immediate point is that on the basis of this study of a sin- 
gle area it appears that warm weather during May and 
June may be regarded as a danger signal, whereas cool 
weather seems to be, as a rule, favorable. 

This receives some confirmation, I believe, from the fact 
that some of you have found that late holding of the flood- 
ing water in the spring tends to improve the keeping quality 
of the cranberry bog. May it not be that late holding has 
something the same effect on a single bog that a cold late 
season has for the whole region. 

It is certainly not necessary for me to say to a body of 
experienced cranberry men that I understand fully that the 
relation here brought out does not furnish a complete or 
perhaps always reliable key to the prediction of the keep- 
ing-quality of the cranberry crop. Cranberry problems are 
not so easily solved as that. I do feel, however, that it offers 
a promising line for investigation, and we propose to study 
this more fully in the next few years, and, in connection 
with tests of a wholly different character, in which Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Griffith are especially interested, to see 
how closely we can forecast the keeping-quality of each 
cranberry crop. Perhaps, in the course of time, we may be 
able to make forecasts of the quality of the cranberry crop 
which will be as reliable as were the weather forecasts in 
the early days of the Weather Bureau. 

All will agree, I believe, that it is of real advantage to 
sales agents to have some fairly reliable estimate of the 
probable keeping-quality of the crop, just as it is of decided 
advantage to have a reliable estimate of the size of the crop. 
Such an estimate is of course regularly made by your in- 
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spectors. What we hope to do is to assist somewhat in mak- 
ing these estimates even more accurate. 

As you well know, I make no pretense of authority in 
matters pertaining to marketing. Except as relates to the 
keeping quality of small fruits and the relation of fungous 
diseases to losses in transit and on the market, I am not 
even a student of market problems. If then I refer briefly 
to one phase of your own market problem, it is because it re- 
lates very closely to the matter I was asked to discuss, and 
with the knowledge that I am speaking somewhat confiden- 
tially to the group most directly concerned. 

You will note that I have set down the crop of this year 
as Bad. I have done this on the basis of my own observa- 
tion and that of Dr. Franklin, and of. reports that I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Griffith, and various growers. In that con- 
nection I recall the remark of the first cranberry grower I 
met when I reached Wareham the week before Christmas. 
I asked him where I could find some rotten cranberries, and 
he replied at once, ““Any you find this year will be rotten.” 

In spite of this I am assured by Mr. Chaney and Mr. 
Lewis that the Massachusetts berries gave less trouble on 
the market than those from New Jersey. This testimony I 
have no reason to question. And it is possible, of course, 
that the New Jersey crop was actually further below the 
New Jersey average than the Cape Cod crop was below the 
Cape Cod average. 

One factor should not be overlooked in this connection, 
and that is the work of your inspectors. Early last fall Dr. 
Franklin and I became convinced that the crop of 1922 was 
of unusually poor keeping quality, and I know that several 
of your inspectors, perhaps all of them, were of the same 
opinion, and that they made unusual efforts to inspect care- 
fully to keep from branding doubtful lots, and, in general, 
‘urged the greatest care in screening. One result of this 
caution on their part, which stands out especially in my 
memory, is that, as much of the crop of the State Bog was 
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judged unfit for branding, it was necessary to scrape off the 
“Eatmor” labels already stencilled on the boxes. This care 
on the part of your inspectors, backed by their previous 
knowledge of the probable keeping qualities of the crops on 
various bogs, and by the support which your membership 
has given them, was, I feel sure, a large factor in the success 
of your company, in handling a very difficult, and, what 
might well have been a disastrous, crop. 
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